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PBEFACE 


I\DL\> historj IS often wTitten for tho purpo'^o of propaganda 
— pro Bntisli or pro Indian It should rather be studied b\ 
e\crvone as one of tho greatest chapters m the lust on of tin 
world The present short lustorj is avritten primanh for the 
Indian and Enghsh student, but it is not mtcntionallv a dr\ 
text book It therefore be interesting for mau> other 
readers of historv 

The first chapter is necessarily tentatiie though it has a 
eohd objective foundation in economic and geographical data 
given in early I odic literature Geography js the foundation 
of all history Modem maps of India howoier, fail to dis 
tingmsh tho geographical facts iilucli dominated tho vholo of 
ancient Indian lustory and aro still uppermost in the minds of 
all orthodox Hindus or tho i ast majority of Iiubans Special 
maps Im e, therefore been prepared for this lustory u Inch not 
only make these essential facts clear at a glance hut help tho 
reader to understand the syanbohe geography of tlio Puranas 
Without tluh knoultdgo it is impossible to fully understand tho 
sYrnbohsm of Indian art and religion 

llus history uas planned and partl\ finished bcfori tho 
appearance of Mr H G Mclis 0\illincof Ihsiory 1 hough m 
some rcapccts it takes a diftcrcnt point of \ icu it may eervo to 
fill up a luatus in that comprehensn o uorl for Mr Wills lias 
hanlU gi\en sufiiaont attention to the \iry important place 
which Itulia has filled m world liistori 
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PABT I 

THE FIRST ARYAHISATION OF INDIA 


CHAPTER I 

THE ABIAJ. ^YAl. 

SIoDEKN lustoncal research, ■which gives such a vivid picture 
of the dawn of historj in the vallejs of the Nile and Euphrates, 
has not yet clearly identified the vestiges of the earlier life of 
the people calling themselves Aryans and spealung a language 
m wluch EngUsh and Sanskrit ha\e common, roots, "who 
appeared on the highlands of Persia and "Mesopotamia about 
3000 B c — the people ■who gave to Persia the Avesta and to 
India the Vedas But enough is known to justify the assump 
tioii that after a prolonged period of pnrmtive pastoral life m 
the open grass lands, where they aclucved an immense ad 
vantage m huntmg and warfare bj taming the horse ^ they 
acquired considerable experience of woodcraft m the park lands 
skirtmg the forests of "Western Asia There they maj have 
developed their primitive system of agncailture and cattle 
farmmg So when at last a great drought or other reasons 
compelled them to penetrate the dense forest bolt m order to 
reach the grass lands of the high plateau of Iran, or Anana, 
there was a method and orgamsation m their proceedmgs 
unknown to their forefathers m the plams, though in th<,ir 

' TIio horso was known m Babylonia as the ass of the East- 
E I B 
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\erierat»on for the cow and in their patnarchil social s>stein,^ 
the\ hept up the tradition of primitive pastoral folk 

The\ were expert « oodsmen and their chieftains no longer 
h\cd in tents of skin but m wooden huts tied together bj 
stnngs, so that they could be easilv dismantled and removed 
whenever the tnbe trekked from place to place The Arjan 
ox wagon and fighting hoi^e car must ha\ e excited a» much 
astomshment and avi e among the wild tribes of the fore&ts of 
Western Asia as modem vehicles do m the virgm forests of 
Central Afnca The wheel was for the An an the symbol of 
law, order and progress It marked out the Aryan waj ” 
On the open treeless steppes on the sandy deserts and even m 
the park lands skirtmg the forests a pastoral jieople do not 
trouble themselves tnth road makmg, for there camels, horses 
or cattle mstmctively find the Ime of least resistance and tread 
out a track w hich man can easily follow But when the dense 
forest has to be traversed bj wheeled vehicles and its open 
spaces brought under systematic cultivation for fodder crops, a 
regular svstem ol road plannmg becomes a necessity for both 
man and beast These Arj an pioneers of cirihsation qmckij 
discovered this, and the experience gamed bv them m the 
exploitation of the mountam forests formed the basis of their 
ntual and laid the foundation of their social and pohtical laws 
“ Turn to the East,’ said thej, “ when you cut a tree”® [it 
was to let the morning sun mto the clearmg for their crops] 

‘ Cut the tree low so that the stump does not obstruct the 
carts, was another injunction “ Smear the stump with 
ghee ” the wondering savages thought this was only for 
appeasmg the offended spirit of the tree But though many 
half formed speculations were the groundwork of the Aryan 
woodman’s reUgion, he knew that the effect of the nnetion was 
to preserve the hfe of the tree " Ghee bemg seed, he thus 

* The name \jrva means * kinsman ’ connoting a man of noble 
fanul} 

* Sathapatha Brahmana, m C 4 Cp Genesis n, 8, And the Lord 
God planted a garden eastward in Eden.” 
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endows tho tree mth tliat seed, and from that seed in 
the stump trees are nftenvards producc<l ’’ " Grow out of 
tins, 0 Lord of the forest, with a hundred shoots,”* the\ 
pra)ed They were g ood and careful foresters, these old 
Ar\a iis ' ' 

For practical reasons also, the scouts of tho tribe, hunters 
and Bghting men armed with bow and arrowy's, the latter being 
Eomctimcs poisoned because the desert parts of Western xVsia 
were then infested with lions, kept along tho lugh hut coni- 
piratively Icicl ndges generiUj covered with pines, cypresses 
and cedars, which were to them sacred trees ^ Hero there 
was good grazmg for their cattle,- less cover for wild beasts, 
and the absence of undergrow tli made road-cuttmg easy 
These trees also provided tho best fuel and logs for huts or for 
helpmg the cart traffic There was another good reason for 
the choice of this Ime of route — it was tho safest as well as tlio 
most practical Down m tho vallejs where the larger rivers 
ran there were more fornudablo foes thin tho siviges who 
roimed the mountam forests, people of tho Semitic and other 
races who had leimt the arts of war as practised in tho great 
'cities of Egypt and Bibjloma Along the high ndges tho 
Aryan scouts could locate tho forest openings smtible for the 
next encampment, or plan a raid upon tho inhabitants of the 
fertile valley below And though they generally found good 
dnnlang water on the high levels where sprmgs bubbled up 
from the groimd, so that wells or cattle ponds could casilj bo 
dug, they took full advantage of their strategic position on the 
heights, and gradually pushed their way down to tlie great 
nvers on either side of the riiountam ndges untd they possessed 
the whole of the watershed with its grass and plough lands, 
forest produce and minerals — all they needed for a permanent 
settlement TJius the nvers generaUj formed tho boundants 
of the Aryan temtory, called Aryavarta, though sonietuncs, 

The Hitnalay an pine was called Deva dliaru, the tree of tiieDeia.s 
* In modem Europe the Alpine larch birch and fir forests am still 
used as natural grazing grounds for cattle 
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ej as in Knslnnir anti K vjRnlin a cucU of hiUs tntlosmg a 
fertile iilatoau formed the \rt an row | cn * The margin of ft 
dense forest might aho sene ns one ( f its Ik undines 

In after times this incicnt \r\an highroad running approxi 
iiiftlcl^ cast and west along the pine il ul mount iin ndges and 
L\ the hanks of mers is knonn as the Itnja patha theroMiI 
road or kings higlniaj In the lirst great \r\an Pm] ire m 
the world s historj that of Dinus I f Pi rsn, it ran for about 
2000 miles from Susa m Western Persia to Sirdis and tliC 
shores of the Mediterranean I or the \rvan h aders worship 
ping Ushns the Diwm Maiden who drove awns the forest 
gloom did not drift hke the pastoral nomad of tho steppes 
Thej stcercel their waj dehhcratclj tlirough tho forest depths 
os the manner steers his ship at sea Tlao altars the\ set up 
to the I iro spirit and other forces of Nature of ivhiih thea 
were keen observers were scientifically oriented so that thev 
pointed out tho auspicious w ay Tho smol e of the sacnfictal 
fires upon tho high ndges was the banner seen from afar wluch 
proclaimed an Aryan outpost 

Compelled bv the en\ ironment of their semi nomadic life 
the Aryans came to be espert road and bndge mal ers tlunk-- 
mg out tho Ary an way mstead of following blmdU m tho track 
of their flocks and herds Thus their gods were supermen 
ndmg on tho animals appropriate to them — not hi e the old 
Lgyptian deities monstrous birds and beasts ruling tho destiny 
of man Tramed ftlway’S in a school of self reliance to bo 
eng neers of their owm destmv tlie An ans were psychologically 
confirmed optim sts Laying under tho healtluest conditions 
in the pure mountam air with abundant food both animal and 
vegetable skilful hunters and mighty warriors sound m body 
and alert m mmd they felt 1 eenly the joy of life they had 
no fear of man and the terror of the powers of erd which clogs 
the spiritual progress of many pnmitive peoples did not enter 
into their souls For they w ere convinced that the Devas the 

^ Gif vraja the anc ent name of Rftjgnha wh chwaA tl e first cop tal 
of Magadha meajia Cow pen of hills 
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Shining Ones of the sLy and air, of tlie mountain and of the 
forest, who \<ere their fnends, were more than a match for 
denis 

From the lore of the forest the^ became great medicine 
men They laiew also the magic pon er of song The Devas 
both sang and danced, and it was through song that they were 
brought down from their hea’t^nly thrones to take part m the 
sacnficial feast and in the daily life of Aryavarta The Rishis, 
the Arjan poets, were the high pnests who composed the 
sacrificial hjmns , but the merrj men of Aryavarta sang also 
when they went to w ar,^ when thej dro\ e their bullocks along 
the furrow, when they felled the forest tiees, built their log 
huts and fashioned their carts, implements and w eapons Tho 
Dasyus, their savage enemies, lighted no fires and sang no 
songs , their w orship was only sorcerj and black magic, which 
put men into the power of evil spirits 

It IS easy to understand why fire played so important a part 
m the early Aryan worship Living m compamtivelj tem 
perate chmatcs and at high altitudes, fire was more a necessitj 
for them than it was for the dwellers m the southern plams 
Agm, the Fire spint, manifested as Surja, the Heavenly Torch, 
s howed t he Arj an chieRams the path through the dark pme 
woods and trackless jungle Bom on earth among the forest 
trees, he and his brother Indra, the Thunderer, aided bj Vayii, 
the Wmd, hghted the sacn&cial fires, helped the farmer to make 
a clearmg for cultivation, provided a most valuable fertiliser 
ii^the form of ashes and destroyed insects and vermin, which 
were his worst enemies Agm m the homestead provided 
\mrmth,_punGed the dail;j meals and kept awaj sickness 
** He bnngeth prospwty to the house of the worshipper ” (Rip- 
Tai i 73 1) The onlj aspect of Agm which the Aryan 
woodsmen dreaded was when in stormy weather tjjeir skill was 
of no avail for controlling the forest fires For then assummg 
his terrible aspect, that of Rudra, tho Roarer, Agm would rush 

» “\Sith Bong w>U we conquer the men who smg no hymns ’ 
{Rtj \td X 10,> 8) 
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liko -i 0(r\ serpent tliroiigh the mountim gorges M)raemnes 
o^cnvhelnung the Ar^aii Rcttlcmcnt and tnkmg Ixitli fsttlo 
and Initmn nctims m the awdid sacnfico Then the\ pra^tsi 
to him, O Uiutra accompUohtr o{ fc-icnftccs the serpent Iiko 
destroyer of heroes ma\ th\ coiv killing and man slanng 
iicajwn be aicrtcd! [lUj Jed i 114) But t\cn then the 
punfying effect of the forest fires vias recognised for Umlra 
lias Morshippid ns the Dmne Healer 

The pnrtice of offenng Metirns in \oluntarv sacnficcs for 
tho pur}>osc of alerting the iiTath of hcucn mni liaie ongin 
ated in the tlirc di s asters cau ed hj tUcNC fonst fire^ Tlic 
offended Dei as required the best lliat tbcir iiorsluppers could 
offer — the first bom son tin fine hor«e inluablc bull or other 
forms of Health Eien the iiood used for the samficial fire 
or as the posts to iihich the nctims ncro bound ins of tho 
trees most lalucd for thtir economic uses or of otliers, like the 
Palisa tree (Biilffl jront^osa iihich in lull bloom seems like a 
fire upon the horizon) because thej suggested thcmselits ns 
simbols of dinne jioiier To aioid needless bloodsheil and 
reckless iiasto it ivas therefore necessarj that the saenfiees 
bhould \>e regulatetl bj those iiho nete considered the wisest 
and liest men of the conimunitj, those who b^ their songs 
could moio the hearts of the Dei as and intercede effectualli 
for tbeir fellow tnbesmen It w as also their dutj to preservo 
the nght tradition of sacnfice and teach it for the benefit of 
future generations * 

The idea of fnintj and with it tho idea of caste, also grew 

i A remarkabla parallel to t edic social conditions was to be found 
in pagan Bussia many centuries later A whole scries of nllagea was 
built all tending towards the same centre in which dwelt the elder 
generation entrusted with the care of the altar The old term, ognwhfcfe* 
(altar) from the word oyon (fire) gave its name to tl eprmutivepatnarchal 
aristocracy ^nxshichami This aristocracy, hvmg on llie sacnficea 
offered by tl o members of the tribe had soon no need to esrr} on their 
own econotnj ihus arose differentiation of the economic and rel gious 
functions the fusion of them with the military command having been 
the most ancient type of political power (ilodem Ru^»u} by Gregor 
AJeiinskj p 33) 
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up as a part of the Aryan tradition reason of its natural 
environment To keep off enemies nho might divert or spoil 
lus w ater supplj or inundate his crops it ovas the Arj an 
■\vamor s pious dutj to patrol the bani s of n\ ers which ■uatered 
bi3 fields and pasiutes right up to their mountam. sources 
And up there m the Dovas haunts the elements of hfe are 
purest the air uhich forms the breath of life and the uater 



Fia 1 — Himalaj an Sno'K' peaks (Panch chul ) and Forest clad R dges 
IFram a 1 Jiotoeraph talen by Daetdson t Ulephoto appa at ») 


of the mountain lake or of Brahma s erj stal fountam pourmg 
from under His Lotus throne There too the Arjan^uoodman 
uorslupped the pure elctncnt of Fire drmking m the subhmo 
beauty of tho sunrise uhen the Creators Jewel crested the 
Himalayan suou peaks and filled the trellised ivmdous of the 
puie groves inth His glorj 

Tho famous mantram OAI Mane Pa Ime hum OM Titf 
Jciccl 18 tn j/ie lotus may have been the Arjan mj sties 
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greeting to the sun as it touched the inner i^etals of tfio 
World Ix)ttis ‘ 

Clennlin"®'? to the Ar\nns was g dlincss The Do^as mIjo 
I ned on those wondrous nrgin heights \w aid not tolemtt un 
cleanUness m the foo<l and dnnl tiJTeretl t > them Those 
whose occupation or ha1 its were dirt\ were neccssarih dc 
barred from active ] artioipatioii m saenficial ntes while 
those who fouled the part strcimis which flowed from the 
Deaas thrones or polluted the sacnfuial grouml wore not 
allow t d w ithin. the Ar j an p ilc V cU an w hite dress w as neces 
sarj for the sacnficers a white Inrsc bull or elephant was 
especialh pleasing to the Dc^ as 

All these conditions while helping to promote sanity of 
thought and the development of a healthv vagorous race 
tended to put great pow er mto the hands of the pnesthood , 
but they did not prejudice the social position of the aUilled 
craftsmen who took n. leading part in the hfe of the coronnmit j 
The carpenter eSpecialU as the craftsman directly connected 
with the fire sacTifice held a ver^ high position m the \rvan 
luerarchy and Tw aslitn or \ i^aakannan, the carpenter of the 
Devas helped with lus axe to build earth and heaven The 
Arjans also observed the golden rule that the hand of a 
craftsman engaged in his craft is alwajs pure (1/anM lu 
1G3) 

The places where the Arjan tribes were then haang have 
not jet been explored bj the modem scientist for archaco 
logical research has been almost entirelj confined to the cities 
of the plains But it is hardly Iil elj that an exact chrono 
logical basis hi e that which has been found for the lustorj 
of Egypt, Babyloma and Assjaia wall ever be estabhshed for 
the early Arjan period when according to the Itamayana 
all Aryans were Brahmans and there were no rigid distmctions 

^ p J-4 At J.Vw AV# <esd iSWULmr 

tecite th 9 majitrom at siuiset tune to keep oS the evil spmts ol n ght 
aa they circnmanibulate the ho ise according to the J edie nte pradal 
ahtna 
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o{ caste Arjan civilisation at the beginning was stncth a 
cult of the mountain forest the temples were the forest groves , 
the palaces nero of the wood in i\hich the Fire spirit duelt, 
and probably , like the ships of the Norsemen the> often served 
as a funeral pyre for the chieftains So the material record of 
that remote civilisation has been obbteratcd by the forest 
u Inch gave it birth or, where the forest it self has been dest roy ed 
by sacrilegious hands Surya ibtra and Indra Rudra, Vaym 
and the Alaruts ^ ha^ e taken mto their keepmg the v orldly 
rehcs of their v orshippers But Professor Jouveau Dubreuil s 



Fig 2 — Rock, cut Funeral Chamber in "Mai ibar 
(From Jou^cau I)ut>rciiU b Vedie J.nt n) 


recent discoa cry m Malabar of \r\ an rocb cut stupas or relic 
chambers where lie bcliei cs the \ edic funeral ntos were per 
formctl may be the begmning of a nev chapter in archaeological 
research 

In the Vedas the mspired books of India and the most 
ancient of Aryan literature, the spmt of this fine culture stdl 
8um\es The hymns which the Aryans chanted m those 
forest gTo^es which the villagers sang nhen they dro-ve their 
well laden carts back from the forest at eventide, or nhen 
they crushed the millet and barley for their oblations to the 
gods, are still chanted m the temples of India probabh m the 
same tone and rh\ihm as thci vere chanted m the forests of 


> The storm winds. 
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Arravarta m that remote and as jet u^harted past Tho 
philosojihical teachings enshnned m the Vedas have continued 
to influence deeply the religious thought of the avorld Tho 
traditions of the An an forest craftsmen are still dominant in 
the Uving traditions of Indian art 


CHAFTEF. II 

THE aiESOPOTAJIIA> A^D PEIlSIA> ABTAl AETAS — THE EANP 
OF THE liOTES A1<D THE S\5niOLIC GEOGPJIPHY OF THE 
PUEA^AS- — ^ PHI SI CAL, CHARACTEKISTICS OP AN EARLA 
ISrDO AB\AIJ STATE 

This ancient forest cult has natural!} left no full and con 
tmuous record of its gradual development, such as that of the 
inhabitants of the great nver valleys \rhere the art of pottery 
ongmated In. the upland forest potter s clay la not easily 
found Until the Aryans made permanent settlements m the 
plams, the low caste potter had no place in the commnnity 
The forest dweller feeds off a platter of leaves, as the high caste 
Hmdu does to this dav A dned gourd suffices for his dnnljng 
cup , other water vessels are of wood or leather — ^metal vessels 
only appear when civihsation is far advanced. The damp soil 
of the forest does not preserve the record of man s thoughts like 
the dry sands of the desert Carvmgs m wood and scratchmgs 
on birch bark — the forest substitutes for pap^Tus or parch 
ment — ^rot qmckly away The Eastern Aryans have left no 
bunal grounds the funeral pyre consumed the bodies of their 
dead, and until Buddhist times they hmlt no permanent 
memorials for them It is not until they came into contact 
with Babvloman, AssjTian and Egj'ptian cinUsation that the 
first written record of them has come to light, and then thej 
are already mihtary and mtellectual leaders of subject races 
On the other hand these early An an forest dwellers took 
such an extraordmary care m presemng the oral tradition of 
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their gradual religious and intellectual progress that a singularly 
full and exact record of it has survived m their sacred litera 
ture, and even after many centunes of city life the ideals of 
the Ar\ an forest settlement permeate the thoughts of Hinduism 
from the Himalayas to the farthest south of India 

Archaeological researches non enable the histonan to place 
the first fixed point m Ary an chronology m the early part of 
the second millennium before Christ, when the Bronze or Copper 
Age "u as beginning to pass mto the Iron Age, and the Aryans, 
Ila^mg conquered the highland forests, were descending into 
the great nver valleys About 1746 n c , after Babylon bad 
been stormed and sacked by the Hittites from Anatoba, an 
Arvan chief named Gandash swooped down from the moun 
tarns to the east of the city and founded a dynasty' which 
lasted for six centunes As Uttle is Imown of the personal 
history of these Aryan kmgs of Babylon as of most Indo 
Ary an lungs, except that they worshipped the Devas of Vedic 
India — Surya, Indra, Vatuna and others — and had conquered 
the people of Elam whose capital was Susa 

It IS clear that by that time the Ary an eornmnnity included 
many different racial elements w hich either voluntarily or by 
conquest had adopted Aryan leadership and teaching About 
1400 B 0 other Ary an chieftams had found their Himalay as 
m North west 3Iesopotamia, on the Taurus mountam range, 
and their Aryaaarta between the nvers which flow from its 
eastern slopes 

Chiefly through the discovery m 1887, at Tell el Amama in 
Eg\*pt, of a wonderful collection of clay tablets, part of winch 
proved to be letters written by the king of this Ar\§.\arta, 
Dushratta (Dasa ratha) — a name famous in Indian history — 
It has been possible to draw up a chronological table of Ins 
dynasty The letters date from about 1377 B o , and were 
cluehy addressed to Ins brother in law, Amenlietep HI of 
^gyr^> fo the latter’s son and successor, Amenhetep IV 
Bushratta’s sister, Gilukhipa, and aftenvards his daughter, 
Taduklupa, took a subordmate place m the Egyptian king’s 
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harem, but had much mfluenee ot er Amenhetep IV , uho took 
Tadukhipa mto lus own harem after his father s death These 
matrimomal alliances bettreen the kaigs of Egypt and of 
ilitam, as this Arjavarta nas called were apparently not the 
£rst, for there is reason to suppose that the father of Amenhetep 
in , the famous Thothmcs II , mamed a prmcess of Slitam 
Another proof that these Ar\an chzeftams, whose chronology 
has been traced back to about 1445 b c , were then very 
powerful m Hortbem ilesopotamia is shown b’V the fact that 
Dushratta for a tune dominated Assj-na Indian histoncal 
tradition embodied m the Puranas is silent regardmg these 
Aryan nugrations Accordmg to the Vendidad, which con- 
tains the mythological historj of Iran, the first Arj avarta 
was the country lying between the sources of the Oxus and 
Jaxartes But archaeological research seems to show that m 
the second millennium b c there was a contmuous current of 
Vedic or Early Aryan rehgious* thought rnnnmg from the 
Himalaj as to the mountains of Asia Ilmor and spreading Over 
the Mesopotamia of Babylonia The influence which the 
Arj an prmcesses exercised over the minds of the great pne&t- 
kings of Egj'pt led up to one of the most interestmg episodes m 
Egyptian history — the attempt made bj Amenhetep IV ^ to 
establish a state religion inspired by Vedic ideah&m m the 
place of the glorified totemism with its monstrous animal 
Devas which had created the Egyptian pantheon ® WTieu it 
13 remembered that women in I^edie India were not seldom 
venerated as Rishis, the poets or high priests of the Devas, it is 
not surprising to find a counterpart of the Vedic cult of Agni- 
Suria established at the Egyptian court at this time by the 
influence of the prmcesses of Mitam 

On philological grounds it has been supposed that the Indo- 
Arjans came first from Bactna over the passes of the Hmdu 
Kush mto S Afghanistan and thence bj the valleys of the 

I Amenlietep, accordmg to a eustotn afterwards prevailmg m Arjan 
India, changed his name to AtJienaten, * Pleasing to the Sun disk.’*' 

* See Ancient Htstoiy of the A ear Ea»t, by H R Hall, p 300 
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Ivalml, Kurram and Gumal nvcrs into the Punjab* In the 
^ ishnu Purina the countrj through ^hich the Indus flows is 
called Kctu mala or the land of the chiefs and is likened 
to a boar (tho Boar A\atar of Vishnu) It was in the nioun- 



!■ 1 C 3 — \ i<}mu m ihe Bonr \\ nt (ir m wmg tho A\ orK! from n Floo 1 


tarn forc'-ts of this region, or among the. ‘ bnstlcs of the 
Hoar, that the 'Munis or Yogis Bought refuge w hen the v orld, 

• Mr r > pArpitcr m > 13 Indian Ih^tonetl Tra4\l^onY>TO 

pcum U n new tl r>orv — basctl on his remlini! of tJ o Puruna-s — that the 
\nnns enterfsl In hn hj the mi 1 irimain\a.s an I after penetrating as 
far South ns \ll ihahnd rpread northwawU into tl « Punjab tuwl tbmee 
into Irtn. 
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op[»ni«<«l h\ tiie Hc-tglitof Hipmountiuis rfmin into tho 
\i atcrs of n flood 

Protii{jI\ long lx fore tho time of Dushr-ifta of Mitum Arjan 
tnl»ea were gradunlU sprc itlmg thomsthcs o\rr the phms of 
Northwestern Indi i Tlie dtacnption of tho Himiilajnn 
regions gi\cn in the Pimmaa pnms up hruntlK the phjsitftl 
clxaractenstirs of the oountrv though tluru-ia some confusion 
nntl obscuntj jierhapa duo to corruption t)! the onginil text. 



f 10 -I — OroIo^icM Map of ''Ortbem India an | Ci ntnd Xnia. 


which hxs not ht'ji j rcsvrwxl with the Fcrupulous care lx 
atowecliijionthon’Mialisticjnrtof tlielixlii Tin nnp p 17, 
nn«! tin iln„Tiim 1 ig I pne the onisrijihicnl facts uhieh 
tins In €x nifttrc'il with th< mmliolie peogmjths of tin IhirlntH 
III till \ inlimi Ihuliia till stujy luhtus innuntiun cotiij lex of 
North* ni In<hi 'IiUt an*J th» Ailjaccnt c«}iintms D (le«<nii<*l 
aa th* enitn of fl) " |»ti:s rf the wothl ’ ^ix groujis of 
nouitaln nng* s (or whnrH <f j-rtaU) an nsid to run 11,1 
an! Wist, »Jj*jr wjjir J'h.xN }„iv^ inttK-d as *><ptri{»» 
ountfKi Two otJiT nii„i* rujinmg north niul toutli 
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enclose groups on the ea<?t and west Belwetn the 

innermost ranges Brahma, the Creator, i* said to hare lus 
throne, “ like the seed ve&>el of a lotus ’ on his niWic 
mountain 'Meru From the holy cit\ of Brahma the «eaen 
nrers of Bh^ta varsha (India) flow toward^ the south, the 
number corre^pondmg anth the Seven Pqu ers or Mothers of 
Creation Another mighty nver on the eastern sale of the 
citi floiTs “ over tho tops> of the inferior mountains and 
runs mto the sea through the country of Bhadnishua 
On the oppo-'ite side another nver traaerses all the ucstem 
mountains and pas^mg through the count rj of Kttumala falls 
mto the sea , vrhile another, after watenng the country of the 
Uttara Kurus, ‘ empties itself mto the uorthem Ocean ” 
India, or Bharata varsha, and three other countries extend 
from the mountam boundanes of Meru “ like the petals of the 
Lotus of the uorld ’ ^ 

Comparing tins sjanboUc description w ith the actual facts 
illustrated m the map and diagram, it is eaa^ to Idcntlf^ tho 
“ seed vessel ” of the mj stic lotus of Brahma anth tho region 
of Alt Kailasa and India’s most sacred lake MSnasaroi nra — 
the highest m tho norld — nluch forms tho centre of the nholo 
nver svstem of Korthem India and thus uas n orslnppcd as tlic 
mastic reservoir of the Lord of life The seaen riacrs nametl * 
m the Vedas, the Ganges, Jumna, Sarasaati, Sutlaj, Paiuslim, 
Jlanid vndha and Vipa9a or Bias, flow from this region into 
the plams of Arjavarta From the eastern side of tho lake 
the Brahmaputra “ Brahma s son,’ issues and after running 
man} hundred miles in the same ihrcction turns south, * pusses 
oaer the tops of the inferior mountams,” then turns west to 
]oin tho Ganges and flow anth it mto the Bay of Bengal Tlio 
northern n\ er w atering Uttara Kuru may bo meant for tho 
Yarkand darya The description of the western river applies 
equaWv we’i to theTndua and the Oxus 

Tho sjmhohsm is obviously not scientific geograph} or 
geometr}, but it condenses mto a beautiful simile tho central 
< • * I wftnu Parana, W ilsou a Trans pp ICQ 73 
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facts of Himalaj an In drograplij It was meant to convey 
the idea that Brahma a heavenlj citj inth its four great n\ ers 
of punty Mas planned cross Mise ns an An m town or viUage 
■was planned ‘ And b\ understanding the snn holism one can 
follow better the Ar3an uaj where it leads into the higher 
regions of abstract thought there all phj sical phenomena are 
resolved mto the e'cact scientific concepts of Hindu meta- 
physics 

In the geographj of the Paranas, ■a hich gives the ke\ to the 
s-vrabobsm of Indian art, the great Brahma lotus flower,” 
with its four mam petals radiating north, south, east and 'west, 
was a symbol for the continent of \sia The southern petal 
■was India, or Bharata varsha, the northern one being called 
Uttara kuTU, or the land of the trans Himalay an Knrus The 
Kurus of India iTere the antagonists of the Pandavas in the 
great struggle of the 3IaliabJidrata Their clo‘=e connection 
with the Kurus of this trans Himalayan region suggests one 
of the routes of the Aryan immigrations into India The 
mam stream perhaps came through the m estem land gates of 
India, the Bolan, Khy her and Baman passes, along the high- 
way s which afterwards formed the caravan trading routes 
betueen India and Asia ilmor Nine of these routes went 
through Afghanistan and Beluchistan The northern route 
of the Kurus probably’^ went through Gilgit and the Idalaland 

The symbohsm of Indian art, m which the lotus appears so 
conspicuously , Mill be dealt with m another chapter But it 
will be uiterestmg to compare the symbohe geographical 
teaching of the Puranas Tvith the actual facts Upon the 
map of Vedic India, p 17, the outer turned down “petals” 
of the great “ Brahma lotus ” formed by the mountain, 
slopes and nvers of Northern India, together inth some of 
the inner whorls of upturned “ petals ” — or the snow clad 
peaks which were the lotus thrones of the Deras — and the 
‘ seed vessel ” at Lake JIanasarovara are mdicated In Vedic 
times the outer “ petals ” formed miniature Aiyavartas, 
* Sc0 Btstory oj Aryan Rule ta India, by the Author, 26 » 




Jlap of India m inter Vedio times, or Iho North Indian oection of thg “ World lotus 
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peopled bj separate Indo an tribes or confederations of 
tribes There Mere tuo mam groups of these settlements — the 
one compnsmg the basm of the Indus and its tnbntaxies, the 
other the basm of the Ganges Jumna, BrahmSputra and their 
tributaries The Indus group represents the earliest period of 
the Ari an inrasion, the Ganges group the later one Between 
the tuo lies KuruksUetra, the battlefield of the Mahubluirala 
The Putamc method of populansmg geographical knowledge 
13 worth further stud) ^ it might even be used wth advantage 
ji modem teachmg The land of Bhadrashe a in the Vishnu 
Parana is likened to a horse s head, Bbarata to a tortoise, 
Kuru to a fish The resemblance of India (Bharata) to a 
tortoise IS clear enough though the Tibetan, simile of a sheep’s 
shoulder blade is more precise A fish is a good simile ior the 
Mesopotamia or Doab of the Jumna and Ganges, wh'^re the 
Indo Aryan Kurus were found m Vedic times The Matsyas, 
or people of the Pish n ere one of the VecUc tnbes of theonginal 
settlement probably driven out by the Kurus _ 

The physical characteristics of an. early Indo Aryan state 
as shown on the map are first the mountainous region nch m 
mmerals contammg the never failmg reservoir of pure water 
where pious men communed with the Devas, next a stretch of 
grass land and plough land forming the granary of the state 
The pnncipal city was generally built, for strategic as well as 
for economic reasons, at the confluence of the two chief nvera 
boundmg the settlement , for the rivers served both as pro- 
tective boundaries and as wajs of communication with the 
Aryan mountam base, and in later times with the sea These 
physical charactenstics nere t^^yiical not only of the earlj 
Arjan tnbal settlements m Northern India, but of the later 
kmgdoms formed m the Deccan and Southern. India when 
Aryan culture gradually found its way along the mountain 
ndges of the Vmdhya forests and the Western Ghats, the holj 
mountains of the Deccan and Southern India 

* A siaular Bymboho method la used m the iSt/po saefrae to teach 
image makers artistic anatomy 
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CILYPXER m 

AK\A>S AM> ^0^-A.UYi^S TUE lUCrtDA^ 

India, though inaml) populated hj pnraitiro j)Ooplo in the 
neolithic stage of culture, Maa not i\holl> an unciMli-’etl 
countrj when somo of the Arjan tnbes, separating from tho 
Iranians and pushing farther east reached tho u estem spurs 
of the “ Abode of Snou ” (Ilurialaj a) and began to follow tho 
migbtj n\er8 avhich flowed from it into tho plains of India 
Brahmanical legends refer to tho strong and wealthy cities 
on or near tho banks of tho Indus of which tho Aryans took 
possessiou after a hard struggle, for their ad^crba^cs a\cro 
well armed, possessed horses and chariots, and hudt castles 
of stone Several of tho places aften^ards celebratcil m 
Indian historj , such as Talvsha siU, ilathura and Ujjain, were 
said to have been founded b\ tliesonon Ai 5 *an people, avim w cro 
probabl 3 of Drandian race and perhaps connected wath tlic 
ancient Sumerians the people of Southern Babjloma, whose 
historj has been traced back to tho fourtii mdlonniam B c 
TlicbO Dravidians, < called bj tho Arjans Aauras Diitvas, 
DasjusorXagas werejnostlj n maritime and trading people 
In the JIaliabhdrata tliej arc described as great magicians , 
they worshipped tho sun and the serpent, like tho people of 
ancient Media with whom perhaps, they had trade con 
nections The amalgamation, either through mihtarj con 
quest or by peaceful penetration of Arjan and non Aryan 
cultures gradually transformed tho simple tribal organisation 
of Vedio societj mto powerful political states and hnallj 
made the ocean, mstead of tho mer, the boundarj of 
Arjavarta 

The oldest document of Indo Arjan history, tho Rig Veda, 

The chronology of the t edic period is very uncertain, but the 
pepod of the first Aryan settlements m India may bo dated approxi 
mately between 2000 and 1600 u c 
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considered apart from the ritualistic purpose to arhich it w as 
dedicated gives a sinking impression of the Arjan tempera 
ment and of the people oiho after havmg laid the founda 
tions of modem Hinduism became the deif ed heroes of the 
\ ast majont j of the non Aryan, people of India The \ edlc 
Arjans were a martial energetic people tall and of fair 
eora2ilexion fond of huntmg and chanot racing music and 
dancmg and often gi\ en to alcoholic drmkmg and gamblmg 
act inth a i\ell ordered mode of life and high moral ideals 
There are no allusions to tojai palaces great temples or 
large accumulations of wealth On the other hand there is 
little trace of the asceticism nbich became so conspicuous in 
later Indian religious thought The prajers of the Htg T eda 
nere mostly for victory in nar for oflspnng and increase of 
cattle and horses The Vedic bards vented their sarcasm upon 
the patrons i\ho were niggardly m renardmg their efforts to 
please the Devas The Hevas themseh es n ho were credited 
wth very human feelings demanded equal hberahtj from 
their worshippers m the bestowal of sacnficial gifts 

The hymn to Aran jam the Forest Spirit sung when the 
creaking ox wagons came home m the evening laden with 
forest jiroduce is a charming idjll of an^Indo Arjan nUage 
settlement 

Aranyani Aranjam ere you vamsh from our sight mil 
you not to the forest ^ \oa are not afraid 1 

Hhen the bull bellons the ciccila (bird) repbes danemt^ to 
his cymibals Arany am then rejoices 

In the fading tmbght cattle grazing and cottages loom 
dimly Arany am then sends home her creaking carts 

One man calls his cow Another fclb a tree a loiterer 
in the forest fancies he hears a scream 

Though the fierce beasts may 1 ill us Aran \ am does no 
harm Let ns feast on her suect fruits and rest there at our 

Mill , 

Praise bo to Aranyam Mother of forest beasts! Husk 
scented fragrant bountiful of food — though no peasants till 
her sod ^ 

» it 5 I </ X 116 ■ 
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But the Rtg ^tla also alludes to times o{ scnrcit\ ^hcii 
both A-ramams bount\ and the crops of tho ciiltnafors 
faded The record of this cahinita m India thus begins long 
liefore the reckless dc\astntion of tho forests widened its area 
and inten'ilfitd its horrors We also glinipacs of force 
lights wth the Dasanis or Dasas Mhom tho Ataans cn h\td 
of inter tnbal Mars and raids for cattle and uomcn of 
hunting the wild boar Math trained hounds of shooting and 
trapping of big game such as the eUphant lion and Mild 
bull, of gamblers staking tlicir Mcaltli Mi\es and freedom 
wUdo supreme importance is attached to sacnlicial fiasta in 
Mhich horse flesh beef mutton and goat s flesh Mcrt con 
Burned together Mith draughts of intoxicating liquor ^onia 
and 6ura ^ 

Tim \etUc Arvans Mcrt gencralU monogamous though 
their chieftains sometimes hail several mims Ihe \n m 
social sastem Mas patriarchal and Mas thus distinguished from 
the Drasidian mIucIi Mas matriarchal With one exccjition 
tliat of Ushas the DaMOi Maiden loved of tho Aryan foresters 
goddesses plai cd a i crj subordinate part m Rig \ cdic religion 
But Moraen Merc not secluded tbc) could choo^i. their omu 
husbands and the names of some Mho distmguished them 
seUcs in rcUgious discussions or composed sacrificial h^mns 
are mentioned TJioro is no cndcnco in tJio Ihg I eda of the 
practice of salt it mos apparently tho duty of a brother 
Or nearest kinsman to take the Midow of a tfead man 
to Mife 

The Ri^ I eda as a sacerdotal compilation does not enter 
largely mto tho economic lift, of tho people Araon^ the 
handicrafts carpentry Mas specialised into vanous branches 
• — house builders clianot mal ers boM mal ers and other 
occupational groups being distinguished Carpenters and 
smiths took a high social position for their services m ere needed 
In the sacnficial ntual m m Inch I oth tho avamor s hor=c 

* Drunkenness 1 owever on tJ o part of tl q sner f cing j neats nos a 
8in whicl had to bo atoned for by purificatory rites 
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cha^ot and the agncnltunst s ox n'Xgon were used Skill m 
archerj was essential for the Aryan wamor tl e arrow heing 
his chief weapon Gold copper and siUer and ajas (which 
may hare been non) were the principal metals used by the 
\ edic Aryans 

The economic values of the trees held sacred m \ edic 
ntual sufficiently explam the nligious veneration with which 
they were regarded — they were as intbspcnsable in Aryan 
social economy as the con or horse The deodar (Dei a 
dharu) the especial tree of the Devas 13 one of the most 
'Valuable both as timber and as fuel of indigenous trees m 
the region of the Btg Veda^ Its fragrant and oily heart 
wood IS so durable that some of the great wooden bndges 
built of it m Kashmir aro behoved to be over 500 rears old 
The KJutdir tree (Acacia catecl w) gives good fodder for cattle 
its gum IS used m medicine for dv eing and cotton printing 
Its wood which IS moro durable than tea] is used in 'll heel 
wnghts work for ploughs spears and sword handles it 
also mal es e'^cellent fuel The many vaneties of the fig — 
India his over a hundred — provide both food and shelter 
for man and beast The aromatic fruit of the bad tree gives 
food and drmk and is used for strengthenmg mortar especially 
in the bmldmg of wells Its timber is used for all funds of 
agricultural implements and its leaves as cattle fodder 

The Aiyans in the earhest times when the hills or temperate 
regions were their home wore garments of skm wool or Imen 
Cotton 13 not mentioned m the Mig Veda The weaaers 
craft 13 often used m the hymns as a metaphor for the poet s 
rhythm The Rig \ed!ic Aryan pnded himself upon bein" 
well dressed both men and women took great pams with 
their todet Various -ways of plaiting and braiding the hair 
are mentioned and the barbers razor was used There is 
nothmg m Vedic hterature to support the theory that the 

^ It grows on the mountains ot Afghanistan and N Belachistan and 
in tl e ■'J W Himalaj as between 6C® and 80 longitude ris ng to a he ght 
of I” 000 feet and descending in places to *’500 
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earh \r\an$ in Imlia wcrf birbanins learning cnibsntion 
from tho jieoplo tlie\ conqucrctl 

The mam occupation of the 1 1« or the people ns ilis 
tingiushetl from tho pntstU bards and the fighting (hiefs 
Ai as cattle and sheep fanning andagnculture Tt'tteller\ and 
pieces of gold might ha\e been used m trade but nealth •na-s 
generalh reckoned in terms of animal stock — com? borsts 
sheep and goats \gnculture \ins so far devclopetl that the 
ground was 6\stematicall^ ploughetl manured and irngate<l 
Cultivated laml was mcasuretl and distinguished from forest, 
wacto-land or pasture hut the tilling of tho soil was a 
subsidiarv occupation to cattle sheep and horse bret<hng 
Trading was a separate occupation and \ 03 ages undertaken 
for gam are alluded to in the Hig I ala but the mtrcliant is 
not 60 prom ment, as lie bocam^m carl^ Buddhist limes 

Of tho life of tho Indian people m the penod when the 
An an tribes were fightmg with them for tho po^w-N^mn of 
tho sod the Rtj 1 eda does not tell much except tfiat thei 
were nch m cattle horses and chariots were adorned mth 
gold and jewels and built stone forts EMdenth the\ 
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Tlicn limn tlio* rn i vrn f< nniiHto<i to rxjliin tlio f n^m 
of ill tint th \nrtn j^-ojU micht I im llw ilnmo 

Hwandlnpin lnrmon\ Mifh it TIk I*tj 1 o/tnml tliPi tier 
twocolUitinn‘ia<w<oonlwl with It, tl ( "'(im 1 « /a <rtl IkviI of 
chint-* and tlit ) ojur 1 oM lit* U>ol. of m< nfi nl nt»~* — 
known a*. t!i» TlirtT t*uin up 4 rlli*"! tx Xmn rt 

\ii.wj 4 ii tlio\ weft cxix)mulii li\ tJj* h*rT* 4 litm pnr^th 
f fttxnit, thr l«'f,mniup of th lin-t nxiUmnium ti r Tli< n' 
mint ln\t Kxn imin otiur mcw'* I n ucht ft»nnr«l nn»l «n 
morthil in tin ih'»injtitinn‘i nhuh lix I |Tio nt tin 

tnhil ft**>tml'4 or «lnn tliP xilhp* rl h rs ^itlion-il uiulcr the 
nsstiiihU tn-o to Intm to wnnih 11115: Mlmlin mIio Iml 
tit tith of Ki\i nr fiLp Ih 'n!n tlio T hnx \ Mh< which 
pnni(lc<l tlw ntml for tho print triktl wnfii'i " tlnn wni n 
hmrth tho At}nnn Irfi U'ml ni mi 1\ indomi-tn rtronnniri 
to ilnM nwm cnl hj inta nnd to nK*.i<«t l>\ siip^isti n nml 
ii\*nip'ithotiP mi^ic tilt iiiotlinnunli of till |h\^inm 

Iho ntholnpthip t f the tiiii* wli» n llip \ i<H*i vert tTitnplc*! 
invtlvctl thonzU it va^ m the o\t r iiw mumi; tompUcHion t ( 
KAcnficnl ntml van li\ nn mtmi isinx rflcinl It vti thnni,sh 
the cfTorts of the Xulit whoolsthit ^n‘‘knt pn w to Ite the 
most pciinlificalU rnn^itrucltMl of all \r\an Im5niv^ 
ixrfetlm}, of lnnpnj.e ns a nv ms h\ win h nmi roiiH nttim 
to the wisdom of the lX.ins was as imjiortnnt m Xtthi fiocirt\ 
as the ntruratc finish of tlie tf^mor « Ikiv and arrow Itlnthm 
gmmnnr* jilionclics and 1 ipic vert part of \«dic nttidita not 
wholh (ontintd to the pntstlj fiimlits Simt knowlctlpw of 
astronom\ was neets^ir^ for fixing the limts of tiu sonsonnt 
tnbal gacnficcs , the lonstniction of altars in\ol\ed prohhms 
m practKil geoinctn such as mnktiip srpiarrs etpial to two or 
more gnen wiiinrcs or ctpnl to pntn tnanpUs or rectmpics, 
or finding a circle appro xi matt! \ etpial to a pi\tn square 

But the fact that the Bishis who eomjiostd the tirlicst 
liMnns were alrculj Iwgmmnp to Ik. rcgartktl us jirophctsof a 

* Tho ol iMt knot a In lian Krnminor sn 1 Ayini wl o U t ippoiKMl to 
I o%€ Inetl not later llian 300 u c mentions 8»xl> four j rtsIoccsBors. 
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b\gone age, and that the letter rather than the spmt of the 
prajers -was beheved to contain the magic povier to wluch even 
the Devas must bou point to a certain stagnation in the 
mentahty of the pnestly class Many of the appeals of the 
Vedic ^oets to the bnght spirits of the earth shy and flood, 
couched in noble aerse, touch a universal note nhich has not 
lost its magic potence even for modem ears And a sublime 
inspiration cannot be denied to the ancient secrs u ho, finding 
a common pnnciple of life in air, fire, uater, earth, plants and 
trees in manJand and animals propounded a theory of creation 
■which seems liKe an adumbration of the conclusions of modem 
expenmental science But when the free spint of inquiry 
winch shmcs out in the contents of Vedic poeti^' becomes 
gradually centred in the idea that the secret of the universe 
lies m the form of a sacred text fiuautTaTOh and that a. false 
quantity or wrong intonation could disturb tbe cosmic order, 
it 13 evident that the pnestly tradition when the Mantras were 
compiled had entered on a perilous path, and that a Buddha 
was needed to lead the Axj an people back to the ancient u ay 
of right thinking 

The compilation of the Vedaa wais, however, the starting- 
point of a great organised effort continued bj*- manj generations 
of scholars and many different schools of thought to preserve 
for postenty the accumulated results of Indo Arj an experience 
after the Arjans had abandoned a pastoral nomadic hfo and 
settled down as lords of the soil m India The distinction 
between the Arjan and non Arjan then grow less sharji, while 
social and jwhtical conditions became more compheated The 
children of Dasyu concubines m the Ar^an households, and 
those of Arjan women captured bj Draaidian clucf tarns, 
adopted Arj an customs and religious ntes, but as the inner 
mjstenes of the Arj an religion could onlj bo interpreted m the 
Vcdic language, which was n foreign. one for the lower classes, 
the inffuenco of the Brahman priesthood o'er the masses 
increased as the Indo Arjan community grew larger. So the 
scope of I'cdic compilation was gradually enlarged to embrnco 
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the traditions of poUtical and social econom) , craftsmanslup, 
art and science m a co ordinated religious scheme npphcable to 
all sorts and conditions of people iiitlun the Arjan pile — 
scheme winch contamed the Dharma ^ — the Aryan Ian of right 
UTing assumed to bo a counterpart of the divine law by w hich 
the umverse is maintained 

The chief exponent of Arj an ethics, the mum, or monk, who 
devoted bis life to disinterested psychological research m the 
same spirit as the modem scientist, does not appear upon the 
scene- in the Vedic period But hehmd the crowd of soma 
dnnking, saenfiemg pnests, shoutmg their songs of war and 
clamourmg for their fees, there were the qmet forest retreat' 
ideal places of study, where men Uved apart from the world 
and meditated on the problehis of life from a different stand 
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(natural or unpoli'jhed) Here aho tlio epeculatne tin ones 
of the UpamUiads were shiptd into \anou3 philosophic 
s\&tcm&, and xrlnlo the sncnflcial ntual of the Vedas, set forth 
in the treatises lvno^vn as the Brthmanas, grew into mon- 
stroush evtrai agant forms, the pow cr of the priesthood o^ cr 
the masses was greatly strengthened In an increasing tendency 
towards hcrcditarj' occupations and fixed laws of inamogo 
and ceremonial punty which formed the basis of the Hindu 
caste s\ stem 

In \edic times caste, ns it js now known, hardl\ existed 
Hvmn s 90 of the Rvj Vtda describes tlie four social classes 
of mankind, Brahmans, RSjamas, Vaishjas and Siidras, as 
being fasluoned from the World Spint’s (Purusha’s) bod\, the 
Brahmans from lus mouth, the Rajanxa from his nnns, tho 
Vaishja from his thighs, and the Sudra from his feet But 
the idea of caste does not enter mto this s^'^n holism It 
aimpl} implies that God created man out of His own Bod> , 
which IS the earth — the Sudras, or men of the plough, from 
His feet — the low Ijong country where the heat of the stm 
is greatest , the Vaishjas, the tradmg men, from the paths 
and nver wajs along which thej traxelled , the Kshatnias, 
who b^ bimting learnt the art of war, from the upland forests 
where the\ hunted , tho Brahmans, tho thinlvcrs and spintual 
teachers, from the high mountains where God Himself taught 
them His w ord 

The social distmctions of Yedic tunes were thocc of occu 
pation and of colour {tama) which implied race, marked 
also a cbfference of dress — white for Brahmans, red for 
Kshatnjas jellow for Vaishyas and black for Sudras The 
Aiyan ethiucal type which had closelj mtcrmingled with 
the non Art an population before the caste si stem was fully 
del eloped never constituted more than a small fraction eien 
ol the population oi the north But tlie exclusive social 
customs cspeciallj with regard to mamage and diet, practised 
b^ the Brahmans of JIadhjadesa for tho purpose of preserving 
the Vedic ideal of life, m the course of time permeated tho 
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Mliole of India, g^adua^,^ becoming stncter as alien influences 
supervened and threatened to suln ert tlio religious foundations 
of Ar^avarta 

Tho philosophical idea of caste is that there arc <«pecies of 
humans just as there are of plants anti animals, tacli mth 
a special mentahtj and an appomted plate m the cosmos 
detennuied bs Larma, or the cumulative effect of conduct in. 
past h\ea^ upon tho present one The road to spiritual 
ndvancemtnt and unth it an increase of -norldU happiness 
lies in strict devotion first li to the special dliannn of the 
place m society, vhether it be high or lou , ivhicli one s omi 
harma has decreed, and secondly to tho dharma of mankind 
in general But imtil medieval times the thcon did not 
exclude the pos<?ibihtj of a change of caste talang place ui 
one lifetime \ man might alter his mdustnal vocation 
Either a Brahman or a SQdra might in special circnnistancea 
become a kmg or uar lord A high caste man might be 
degraded by breaking lus caste rules But the low-caste 
man, though he might conduct the religious ntual of Ins omi 
caste, could never perform the high sacnficial fnnctions of 
Brahmanhood, because he could not in his lifetime acquire 
either the knowledge or ceremomal puritj of an hereditary 
callmg upon nluch the prospenty of all Arjavarta was 
supposed to depend Caste laws, theoreticallj , were laws of 
spiritual eugenics designed to promote the evolution of a 
higher race In practice the factors which are even now addino’ 
to tho ramifications of caste arc differences of race, language, 
occupation, diet, rehgious and social customs and breaches 
of caste rules 

The settlement of Aladhvadesa was followed by further 
migrations ea»tw axd along the sub Himalaj an districts and 
towards the plams of Bengal, where the Indo Aryan tribes 
came into contact ivith people of ilongolian ongm who had 
come down through the Tibetan passes At the same time 

’ The doctrine of rebirth, originating m Vedic tunes is one of the 
Cardinal beliefs of Hindu religion. 
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tlio northern slopes of tho \ indhj in "Mountnins together %nth 
the oathmg spurs knomi as tlie ArxvalU lulls and tho 
sites of ancient Draiidian strongholds ivcro occupied, tho 
forest reduces finding congenial retreats m the dense jungles 
stretching far southward oier the Deccan plateau, Ailuch for 
man\ centunes aftemards fonned an impenetrable ob&taclc 
for an\ orgamsed bodj of in\ aders Some adi enturous 
spirits among the Arj an clansmen began to explore the 
mountain chain knoim aa the SahjSdn or Western Ghats, 
which stretches almost uninterruptedly from Gujanit down 
to Cape Comorin, and entered into fnendlj relations with 
numerous abongmal tribes which became their demoted allies 
Here, also, thej gazed for the first tune o\ cr the w ide expanse 
of ottan, which m after ages eened as tho highwaj of ad 
venture and trade for tho Ar\ans of tho we^t, and learnt 
of the existence of aerj ancient mantirao kingdoms, which 
had bartered their gold, pearls and forest products with 
Chaldaea and Babj Ionia from time immemorial, their i c>rels 
keepmg up a chain of commumcation along the coast hut 
not jet % enturmg on the high seas 

The fair women of Aiwan descent were an irresistible 
attraction for Dravidian cliicftams, and racial pnde did not 
prevent Indo Arj an f armlies from gi vmg a da Ugh ter in marriage 
to a dark skinned neighbour for a sufficient consideration, 
though all Arjavarta might be roused to fury if an Arjan 
wife or maiden became a Dravidian w amor’s prize m a sue 
cc>^ful raid But as Dravidian society was matriarchal such 
mtermamages with or without consent, alwajs exerted a 
powerful induence m the Arjamsation of India, for in tho 
course of time all the highest Dravidian families both in the 
north and south, claimed Arjan descent on their mothers 
Sid© and adopted Arjan customs and religion, while tho 
ooinmtyn peopio worslupped the divmo heroes whose magic 
overcame tho demons of disease and seemed so much more 
powerful than their own It would seem os if the Arjan 
tribes of the Punjab, who m later Vedic times held the 
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principal land gates ol India were not so stnct as the 
Brahman® of Madhvadesa in roamtainmg the ancient ®acnficial 
Rtnal for the latter despised them as bemg uncouth m 
speech and sacnficially impure though raciallv the Punjabis 
■were perhaps more irvan than themseh es A further cause 
of tnbal jealousy and dissen&ion is supposed to hare come from 
frejjh incursions of -irvan tnbesmen from the trms Himalaran 
regions Tilio finding other entrances biTTcd to them chmhed 
the mountams of the Hindu Ku^h and through Gdgit and 
Chitral graduallT found their -wai mto the Gangetic \ alley 
The poUtical and social conditions of thi penod are yividlv 
illustrated m the two famou- epics of India the Eamayana 
and Malabharafa \uthontie3 differ widely as to how far the 
narrative of the two poems may be taken as histoncal fact 
In bothcasCi fact and fiction or allegoia are cIo®eh interwoven 
and m the ca®e of the Mahab} arata the compontion of the 
existmg test was spread over manj centuries so that as m 
the compilation of the V edas there are many different chrono 
logical strata contained m it Some of them may be referred 
to the tenth century B c and others may he later than 
A D 200 For the purpose of this historv it is enough to 
state that the"^ cagas of the Kshatnva bard contammg the 
stoiy of Rama s adi-entures m the forests of the Deccan and 
Southern India the great fight for the recovery of his devoted 
wvte Sita from the tods of the king of Lanka and tlie 
tradition of a great war m which all avarta was engaged 
cannot be regarded ns pure myth or allegory The Etimayana 
m its broad outlme discloses the history of the Aryan pene 
tration mto Southern India The narrative portion of the 
Mahabharata tells how some trivial dynastic quarrel brought 
to a head the jealousj of priests and war lords and the 
long standing contentions of the Indo Aiy an tnbes The 
district nhere the great fight is said to have taken place, 
L-urukshetm do e to the modem Delhi lies between the 
temtory fir t occupied by the Irvans m the Indu'. valley 
and Aladhyadesa the irentre of later Brahmsnical culture 
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It seems ordamed by Nature to be tbe decisive battle ground 
of India The teligious element vhich came mto the fray 
was emphasised by the fact that tius was part of Brahma’s 
holy land The fight between the Pandavas and the Kaura\ as 
with their respective alhes was one of a long senes m the 
same neighbourhood datmg from unknown antiquity to the 
eighteenth century A d The actual battle which the J/a/w- 
bhdrata describes must have taken, place in Vedic times, but 
the poem m its present form is a huge compilation of didactic 
stones and heroic discourses,^ designed to teach the whole 
dbarma of Hmduism, wrhich cannot he put much earher than 
A D 300 

The pohtical conditions disclosed m the two epics are m 
marked contrast wath those of Vedic times, when tnbal affairs 
were discussed and regulated by the Samiti or general assembly 
and the Sabha, an elected council of state Kingship, though 
Etdl controlled by the assembled clansmen and the dharma, 
or rehgious law which safeguarded the rights of the Aryan free- 
man, was, like the priesthood, tendmg to be hereditary Tnbal 
confederacies were developmg mto powerful states mostly 
ruled bj' famdies selected from the fighting and gdvemmg 
class (Kshatrijas or Rajanias) Of these the kmgdora of the 
Pahchalas, with its capital at Indraprastha near the modem 
Delhi, and that of the Kurus, w liose capital was at Hastma- 
pura on the Ganges, were the prmcipal combatants m the Great 
War The kmgdom of Kosala, the modem Oudh, with its 
capital at Ayodhya, near Faizabad, was the central pomt of 
the story of the R&rmyana Commerce and civic life were 
developmg fast Mathura (Muttra), Ivanyakubja (Kanauj), 
KasI (Benares), Ujjam and other great cities of medieval Inia 
were alreadj' famous The epic bards who were attached to 
the royal courts — as were also builders and other craftsmen, 
pamters and musicians — took httle notice of the oligarchies 
and republican states which both m the east and west played 

* It contains over 100 000 Sanskrit slokas, or verses, divided into 
eighteen books 
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a part in early Arjan polity it was not the business of the 
court I atda to sing their praises hut the Mahabharata alludes 
to them incidentally as being strong m war 

The same epic also evidences the resistance of the intel 
lectuals among the fighting class to the claims Of the Brahmans 
to be the sole leaders of the people m spintual affairs for the 
religious teacher of the Pandavas as well as the controlling 
mind m the fight is Ivnslina pnnee of Dvaraka an Indo Aryan 
colony on the west coast ^ who in the Bliagaiad Gita expounds 
the philosophy of Yoga proclaiming m opposition to the 
sacrificial theory propounded by \ edic Brahmans the spiritual 
union of the human and divme through devotion to the duties 
of life 

The B) agatad Gita obviouslj cannot be taken as the actual 
words of a Kshatnya propagandist of 3102 BC the date 
ascribed to it by Indian tradition though Knshna may have 
been one of the great teachers of pre Buddhist tunes who 
prepared the way for the more exact metaphysical ideas 
subsequently embodied in Hmdu sacred literature ^ But even 
the oldest portions of the MahaWiarata show a great ad\ anee 
m rehgious thought from early Vedic times when the Bevas 
Were believed to have their thrones on the mountain tops and 
the Lord of Ufe was the mountam sprmg personified or the well 
where the cross roads of an Aryan settlement met The holy 
spot where the Creator s nver crossway s met m the centre of the 
World Lotus w as worshipped still as it is to this day But the 
name given to it m the epics Manasarovara the Lai e of the 
iluid reveals the growmg tendency to ideaUse physical facts 
and to recognise spintual powers as controlling the hlmd 
mechanism of nature The Aryan pioneers had found the 
hidden sourcesof the sacred nvers m the heart of the Himalay as 
But the Devas they worshipped seemed not to bo there Yet 

' The Kathiawar Peninsula 

* A crude theory of 1 cga. was held by some of iho t ed o mtm s 
Patahjal m the early centuries of the Chnstion era cod fied the current 
Brahmanical teaching on the subject m the Tt oga sutras 
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pious imagination could discern among the fantastic shapes 
of the peal s around Kailasa the imago of the Groat Thinker, 
meditatmg on His haudin ork So they idealised the onder 
fullake which laj below Knilasa ns the eternal source of know 
ledge from whieh all wisdom flows And m the sky above 
across which the 5IiU*y Waj w as flung the\ placed the celestial 
Ganges and the Devas home connected by mj stic hnl s with 
the world below 

Proceeding on stnctlv logical lines of investigation the best 
mmds of Arjavarta were already discarding the ntuahstie 
formulanes of the official priesthood and were looking for a 
solution of the problems of life m the quest of the ethical law 
bj which \iahnu, the all pervadmg 3pint, harmonised the 
conflictmg forces of the uniierse In the Upanishads the 
Eternal m w hieh the cosmic ether (aka^a) is woven and w hich 
is interwoven witli it is described as without ey es ears 
voice or mind without heat breath or mouth unoging 
undjong wathout fear immortal It is the unseen Seer, 
the unthought Tliinker, the unknown Knower There is no 
other hearer, no other thinker no other knower ^ 


APPROXIMATE CHRONOLOGY 

B C 

c 2500 Pirst Aryan invas ons of India 
c 1400 Aryan Kings of the "Mitaui 
c I‘’00-Ky00 Earheat hymns oi the Htff Veda 
e 1000-800 "Mantra period and first compilation of the "V edas 

Great war between the Kauravos and the Pa^davoe 
("\/aAa6AaraftJ) 

e SOO-fiOO The later "t edic compilat onS the Bruhmanos Aran 
j akos and. the TJpanwhads. 
c COO-^00 Sutra period 


* Bnhadaranyahi Vpanisliad III viu. Macdonell a translation 
But Saruk Lii p 210 
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CHAPTER V 

BUDDHISM JAINISM AMI THE BHAKST CELT 
CIRC 600 350 B C 

The preceding penod is all important for the understanding 
of the origins of Indo Ar^an ciribsation uncertain though it 
IS with regard to dates It is not until thh seventh centurj 
B c and the founding of the Saisunaga dmisty (642) that 
Indian history starts "with a defimte chronological framework 
based upon the different dynasties of Northern India Until 
til'* time of Alexander the Great Indian politics ha\chttle 
interest compared -with the long struggle for supremaci 
between the two Aryavartas the Hellenic and the Iranian 
which ended in the overthrow of Danus III m 330 B c But 
the sixth centurj B c is one of the great landmarks m the 
history of human thought, for in India it saw the birth of 
the Buddha {arc 5G3) and the appearance of Mahavira the 
leader of Jaimsm In Ionia Herachtus the Greek philosopher 
whose doctrines seem to have been denved from Zoroaster, 
was bom (ctre 540) and Pj'thagQras of Samos (circ 670) who 
likewise imbibed Eastern ideas either through Egypt or loma 
Zoroaster, who strove to free the old Vedic religion of Iran 
from superstition and obscurantism is supposed to have lived 
about the begmning of tins century in Khorasan On the 
borders of the mighty mountam complex which gi\es the 
waters of life both to India and the Far East Confucius and 
Xao tse began to rouse tlie masses of Chma to a higher con 
eeption of the duties of life » 

It seems almost os if the heart of tlio W orld Lotus w here the 
Vedic sages had their ashrams exhaled a psjcluc influence 
penetrating to the four comers of the earth The ancient land 
of the \edas was in this century a province of the gronte t 
An an empire the world had known and the well trodden 
paths of trade, conquest and pdgnmage through the land gates 
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of India w ere linked together in a continuous bne reaching to 
the shores of the Aleditcrranean ^ 

e have seen hou in India the Arj an and Dravidian racial 
elements had closely intermingled and produced a type of 
mentahtv peculiarl\ Indian In the upper strata of Indo 
Arjan society the Dravidian contributed his fine intuitu e 
faculties to the logical tlimking of the Aryan, so tliat the 
hocus-pocus of primitive magic had developed into a 
scientific mvestigation of metaphysical problems in u Inch the 
intellectuals of aU Arjaiarta were keenly mterested The 
optimistic outlook of the Aryan, his great orgamsmg capacitv, 
high ideals of clean living and reputation as a medicme man 
of supernatural pon er had been potent factors in the making 
of Ariaiarta But an hereditary priesthood, aspiring to 
supreme control of the state, had converted the spontaneous 
ootjjourmgs of the spmt of Vedic times mto magical formu- 
lanes, of uhich thej held the key, and created an extravagant 
and cosily ntnal by which they pretended not merely to 
propitiate but to coerce both the gods of the Ary ans and the 
demons of tho Dasyois The sanctity of the forest ashrams 
had its attraction for many besides the aged and infirm, but 
as a means of obtammg the spiritual power of Yoga, union 
wath the Eternal, or even for the base purpose of gratifyong 
reienge upon an enemy, the primitive practice of tapas, or 
self mortification uas especially popular, smee it uas open to 
men of all castes to put tho capacity of human endurance to 
the severest tests m the hopes of inimmg the desired reward, 
either m this life or in the next 

It -was when these and many devious by paths were being 
followed by earnest seekers after truth, as well as by wild 
fanatics with ignoble aims, that Siddhartha Gautama, a 
Kshatnja prmce of a small state which had its capital at 
Kapila vastu, close to the borders of the modem Nepal, was 

’ Darius T also used his fleet to keep up commumcations betu-eep 
his capital and the Indus ^ alley, from which he drew a heavy tribute of 
gold and n contingent of Indian archers for lus army 
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6Q deepU stirred b^ th.^ spirit of the times that resigning his 
hereditary right to succeed lus father Sudilhodana as Raja * 
and leaving hi3 beloved life and child he took the pdgnins 
staff m hand and jomed m the quest for the truth by which 
tho real end and aim of human esastenco might be Lnown 
The poetic legends of the Buddha s earlj hfe need not be retold 
here The pathos of the storv might lead one to believe that 
it was an unheard-of thmg for an. Indo Ar\an pnnce of that 
time to become so absorbed in the religious problems of the 
day as to renounce all worldly ambitions and pleasures for 
the smgle purpose of acquiring knowledge But disputations 
on philosophical and rehgious subjects were already a reeog 
nised intellectual diversion for the Indo -Vnan anstocrac^ 
it was part of the dharma ct Siddhartba s rank m society to 
take at least a formal mterest in them And as there were 
then no books or wntmgs oia the sacred sciences to be learnt 
by heart the only resource for Siddhartha if dissatisfied with 
the instruction which the Brahmans of his father s court could 
give him was to go to the forest ashrams or sit at the feet of 
hermits famed for piety and leammg By giving an heir 
to carrj on the succession of the roval Ime he had fulfilled 
his chief duty as a gnl astJ a or householder An mtellectual 
Kshatnja tlnrstmg for higher spiritual knowledge might well 
claim the right of followmg the traditional An an way of learn 
mg and become a bl tl-sAtt or tsin though the social con 
vcntions of lus warlike clan might be shocked thereby 

It has been supposed that the Saki\as the clan to which 
Gautama belonged nere of "Mongol an or Tibetan blood 
There is nothmg improbable in supposing that \ryan and 
Turaman blood had intermingled at the yanous points near 
the heart of Asia which wefe a meeting ground for both races 
long before the time of Gautama But it by no means follows 
that the Rajanyas or ruhog famihcs of the clan were non 

' Tt o po^jt on ol itie Haja m the Sah j an dan saj-s Prolessor Hhj-s 
Da T Is was Bometl jng 1 ke that of tl e Itornan consul or Greek archon 
{Canbndge B siory t>/ fn I a p J ) 
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Aryan bv race The sages of llongohi were at that tune 
moving in the same direction aa the great minds of India and 
of Iran but the traditions of the Sakijas nere Arjan and the 
Buddha s quest was far the forest path “ leading to the under- 
standmg of hfe, its coming to be and its pissmg awav,*’ 
trodden by the Aryans of old He would penetrate through the 
tangled growth of 'superstition and primitive magic to find the 
habitation nbere the Enlightened Ones of a former age had 
taught ‘ the Arj an truth," pure and undefiled 

Kapila vastu, Gautama’s birthplace, was named after a 
Rishi of Tedic times n hose philosoplucal tenets the^S^Wija 
system, formed the groundwork for early Buddhist teachmg 
But it was not merely to jom m current controversies regarding 
the existence or non existence of a world soul that Gautama, 
after puttmg to the test, spiritually and bodily, the theory 
and practice of many difierent schools at las* came forward 
to proclaim the ongm of suffering and the means of escapmg 
from it — the Aryan Eightfold Path The Btg Ferfo, 'the 
fountambead of Aryan wisdom, had taught that the root of 
all existence, the primal seat of min d and the impulse through 
which the manifold life of the world came mto bemg was 
Desire (Kama) So far Gautama agreed ivith orthodox 
Brahmanism But tlus Vedjc truth implied that just as the 
lotus rooted m the mud of Brahma’s holy lake, grew slowly 
upwards from the depths until its spotless flower blossomed 
m the bght of heaven, so the flower of the human mmd, 
evolving through countless existences m lower forma oi life, 
onlj reaches the heaven of hberation when the selfish impulse 
oi desire has ceased to act 

This was the great truth, known to the Rishis of old but 
obscured bj Brahman ntuahsm, which flashed upon the 
Buddha s mmd as he meditated under the pipal tree at Gaj a 
Pure food and pure water did not suffice to cleanse the imnd 
from gross desires The virtue of the sacrificial fire laj in 
the pure heart of sacnficer There was no magic m the 
mtonation of a sacred text when the mmd was enl Self 
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torture \ras no escape {tom re btrth and its attendant suffenng 
Tbe Devas of the Aryans were themselves subject to the 
Dharma, the Eternal Law of causation and the Aryan Way 
was the path of righteousness open to all mankind 

The Buddhas rehgious teaehmg was agnostic He pro 
pounded a rule of conduct (dharma) analogous to that of 
Confucius and Lao tse for the attamment of Xirvana, the 
perfect peace which follows on the extmction of selfish 
personal cravings and ambitions The means br which this 
was to be won he called the An an Eightfold Path, after 
the nte of circiimambulation of an Arjan village or town 
which usualh had eight gates The divisions of the Arvan 
Path were 1 Right %iews or Truthfulness, H Right 
Aspirations III Right Speech , I\ Right Conduct , V 
Right Mode of Livelihood VT Eight Eflort, VII Right 
Mindfulness and lastU when the goal was reached, VIII 
Right Rapture 

Recognising that the highest ideals were not easilv attain 
able under ordinary conditions of life he founded an ascetic 
Order, bound by strict rules of conduct similar to those of 
Brahman disciple^hip but without sacnfices or pnests smce 
there were no gods to be worshipped The simple ntual 
consisted only m reciting or meditatmg upon the words of 
the Master and the tmles of the Order This Sangha or 
community , as it w as called was constituted on the pnnciples 
of self government followed by the Sakiya clan It had four 
grades, corresponding to the four tamua of Indo Aryan 
societj, and its spiritual code, the Dharma, was named after 
the unwritten social and political code of Arvavarta though 
caste rules were not stnctlv observed The Sangha implied 
an anstocracj of intellect, detached from all worldlv pursuits, 
to which the race name ** Arvan ” was given The Buddha 
was a reformer, but not a rev olutiomst He would not allow 
the Brahman’s claim to spintoal supenontv bv right of birth, 
but he upheld existing social obligations Tlie Singha was 
not a umv ersal brotherhood Imtiation was refused to persons 
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in tlio rojal service, as well as to slaves, debtors, robbers, or 
cnininals i\ho had been branded With great reluctance he 
al«o organised a sisterhood, so that ^vomen especially widows, 
might learn to follow the Path, with the obligation of bemg 
always stncUy subordinate to the brethren Just as the 
Ar 3 an 3 of the E%g‘Yeda despised the sorcery and blach 
magic of the Dasjnis, so the Buddha condemned astrologj, 
intchcraft and divination There were no mysteries for the 
novitiates to learn the language of the Order was the common 
speech of the people, but music, song and dancing, which had 
gladdened the liearts of the Arjans, were not allowed The 
decoration of the monasteries w as as puntamcal as the ntual 
— drawings oi pamtmgs of the human figure or of animals 
were forbidden b\ the Law 

The whole of the Buddlia’s long life, from the tune of the 
Enlightenment to his death at Kusmagara, circ 483 B c , 
was deiotcd to active propaganda, chiefly m the Tillages 
and towns of Kosala (Oudh) and Slagadha (Bihar), starting 
from Kasi (Benares), which was already famous as a 
great seat of Bjrahniamcal leammg, and only lialtmg the 
tUtxMj months of the rainy season when the Sangha met for 
discussion and instruction The ruling chiefs were very 
Tcad^ to listen to one of their own class who disputed the 
authontv of the Brahmans common people were 

attracted bi the nohihtj and simphcity of a doctrine which 
made the path of knowledge accessible to them, without the 
Brahman’s extortion ate fees, and rebeved them of the terror 
of witchcraft and sorcery Not » few of the Buddha’s 
conicrts were Brahmans who, recognismg thofutihtj of animal 
eicnfices and bodily penances, found m lus law of causation 
an acceptable compromise between the atheistic doctrines then 
current and tlio teaching of the Upamshads regarding the 
■wwrW swwl T\w> mwjcfltilj wt the BTwbTQtms, npait from the 
horde of mjstcrj mongers and spintual quacks, woirc quite 
willing to recognise a moral law sustaining the unnerse 
but clung to the Vcdic idea of a personal mamfestation 
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cosmic forces, though the host of Devas it ere beginning to 
be sjiithcsi«etl into a tnmti of iKnters — IJrahniS, \i&hna 
and Siva TJie first reprc'-entcd the creative potter of prater 
and sacnfice, as taught bj orthodox Brahmanism \ tshnu, 
the function of stability, order or pro<tervation which the 
Aryan chief exercised in the ttoildh state feita, known in 
Vedic times as Rudra, stood for the powers of intolution or 
destruction he was worshipped as an apotheosis of the 
Yogi who b% union with the imitersal bpint obtained release 
from worldly attachments 

The Buddiia s theoretical teaching in its pessimistic outlook 
upon life had a close affinity with the Saiva cult, which aUo 
pointed out a path of true knowledge bv which hberation 
from Buffenng might bo reached But it was not on its 
merits as a philosophical theory that Buddhism was able 
gradually to consohdate a congenes of petty states into a 
greater Aryavarta, and to form a common meeting ground 
for disputants of many different schools, both within and 
without its own fold The Buddhist Sangha, bc'sides special 
ising m the doctrine of salvation which it offered to its own 
members provided all the laity of Aryavarta with a free 
education in spiritual truths of ^'Ttal importance for human 
happiness and contentment The inquisitive common folk 
who dared not profane a Brahman sanctuary could collect 
around the meeting place of the Order and hear the plain 
words of the Good liivw Many of the Buddha’s followers 
were w ealtby merchants who were accustomed to use wntmg 
in their busmess transactions ^ So after the Master s death, 
be<’idcs the memorised record of his Brahman converts, who 
looked upon wntmg as a vulgar, worldly accomplishment, 
the beginning of a sacred vernacular hterature was made, 
wntten on stnps of birch bark or palm leaves, chiefly in the 
form of sutras or aphorisms enumerating concisely the pomts 

18 believed to have been introduced about 800 b c bi traders eoming 
bywaj of itesopotazma (MacdoneU, fiut Sanel Zit pp 13 16) 
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of the Law Similar aids to memorj , taught oralU , had been 
ti«5ed b} Vedic scholars for presemng tlie ntual of sacrifices 
and hou«chold worbhip and tho dliarma of Brahmanism but 
as there was no secret doctrine in Buddhism reserved for 
an inner circle of initiates, the popular instruction giten b\ 
the bhiklits was tho means of creating a common cultural 
bond unitmg all classes in Arjtt\arta much more closch 
than the formal ritualism of Vethc times had done The 
appeal wluch the Buddha made to tho clan feeling of Arj avarta 
bj organising his Sangha accoixhng to the ancient tradition 
of the tnbal assemblies, wasver^ effcctnc Thus the growth 
of Buddhism may haNO made easier Cliandragupta Maur>a’8 
task of umting under one banner all the clans of Xorthom 
India after the death of Aleaandcr the Great, although it 
was not until the time of Asoka (274-237 no), when state 
aid was lavishlj gi\ en for the support of Bud dh ist propaganda 
that the monastenea were efficient! j organised ns centres of 
popular education, such as tbe^ are m Ccjlon and Burma 
at the present daj At first the> followed the ascetic cultural 
tradition Of tho Vedic ashrams, only putting it on a broader 
and rounder ethical basis 

There were many lesser lights in the Arjaiarta of tlio 
seventh and sixth centunes B c , striving to pierce tho 
gloom of ignorance and pnestly obscurantism, but on4 
one of them Vardliamana SlahaMra, "The Great Hero, 
has a place in history Bom of a Kshatnia familj at 
Vaisali, the capital of Videha (Tirhut), he, hko tho Buddha 
sought the path of Icnow ledge and entered an old established 
monastery reserved for the eons of the anstocracj Then 
for ten years he wandered about tho Magadha country — 
afterwards known as Bihar, the land of monastenes (iTharas), 
learning from peripatetic teaclicrs and tho hermits of tho 
forest retreats Finally, at the age of forty two, ho associated 
himself with other " Jinas, ’ or conquerors of self, andfoundc'^* 
a monastic order to show the way of release from the par" 
of re birth It was open to all classes, Arjan and non ^ 
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tho e vrho did not taVe the full vows of asceticism but only 
practiced telf discipline and obeied the general rules of the 
Order were admitt^ as la\ members or hearers (Sroicfcoi) 
Jlahanra like the Buddha was a philo-opher of the dualistic 
Sankhva school He taught the multiplieiti of '^ouls or 
jiiYM and according to his creed there is no Supreme Creative 
Being but cierv bv divestmg itself from the impantv 
of Karma mav in time achieve divine perfection Hatter 
was not as the Buddimts declared onlv Alava or iBasion 
It •vra«! eternal and contained witlun it'^lf the principle of 
life The Jim m its striving for hberation needed the uplift, 
both from within and without of pure thoughts and nghteons 
deed. It was the dutv of everv Jam beUever to render 
this mutual help ifahavira was a nature lover brought up 
in the traditions of the forest sanctuaries who found a moral 
meamng even in the lowest forms of life callous injurv to 
anv of them was a sm agamst the divimtv latent withm ^ 
Somewhat mconustentU uhen the human soul had cleansed 
itself from the impurities of present and past hves it was 
highlv mentonous to suppress the life element m the bodv 
bv a procejas of dow starvation The curative effect of total 
abstmence from food upon many bodiii adments bevond 
the power of the medicme map no doubt induced the behef 
in. its spiritual efficaev 

For the leiyman not interested in mctaphvsical subtleties 
Jam and Buddhist pnnciples differed httle But while 
Buddhist thought tended to relax the ascetic rules of the 
Order and to adapt them to a world wade propaganda Jamism 
mamtamed doim to modem tunes the extreme seventr of its 
bodily penances and with regard to caste became as narrow as 
orthodox Hinduism ilani of its roval devotees made the 
stem sacnfice demanded of a self conqueror but the cold 
mtellectuahsm of Jam dogma ne\er stirred the <oul of the 

TnsSaias ant opate^ moctem goenc© in attn’Duting a rwAunentary 
atate of consciousness to plants rocts and ocen to natural olements 
such 8S water and fire 
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Intlnn nn««ts in the bame v Huddlust idc nlism, tliough 
tiio Jam schools pla\cd their part m the sprctd of popular 
education 

The Buddlia’s and AIah^l^ Ira’s attack upon Ilrahmanical 
privileges and prejudices, so far from proioking repressuo 
measures from the ruling chiefs of ^fagadlia, seem to hn\c 
received considerable support from them, and the conccjition of 
% Sangha or Arjan longue, opening tlio viaj of knowledge to 
cverj freeman, gave a under outlook to Arjan state craft It 
u as m Magadha that the idea of a greater Arj iivarta, a political 
umtj subject to a common lau , the Dharma, adnumstcred bj 
the king and lus councillors, began to germ mate lion ever 
VI ide apart the plulosophical and religious Ihconcs to which the 
Dharma v\as adjusted might bc,^ the axiom assumed in all 
the debating halls of Arjavnrta, the existence of a viorld-ordcr 
controlling man m ide laws,- must have fixed the minds of the 
Tiding classes, alw aj s intensely interested in such speculations, 
upon the idea of a v\ orld state and of a Cliakrav artin, a w orld- 
ruler to defend and uphold tUo Dharma as tUo Vicegerent of 
Vislmu, or Vasudeva, the upholder of the Universe 

Imphcit m this ideal of a religious government was the 
reciprocal devotion (bhalli) of the subject to the ruler, or a 
common obedience to a div me order of tiungs As a religious 
cult, or means of salvation, the bhaltt marja — the wav of faith 
and love — ^was preached bj' Knshna m the Bhagavad Gild and 
bj many \ aishnavaito teachers both before and after tho 
CThnstian era , as an alternative or complement to tho waj of 

* They ranged from tho monigtte theory of tho carlj Upanishadn to 
the totionaliara of tho SaijUtiya school whicli pervaded the Buddlia a 
and IMahuv Ira a teaching — from tho theism of ratailjali to tho atomic 
theory of the Universe propounded bj tho \ ai^ostiika school 

* An exception testifying to the freedom of thought permitted in 

early India, vas tlio atheistic scliool of tho Charvakaa, vi ho denied tho 
existence of a moral law or of anything imperceptible bj human sense 
In thcip view the king ruled by virtue of hia own power and for Ina own 
pleasure There waa no life after death no reahtj hejond matter and 
the only object of existence vaa the enjoyment of life according to 
individual opportunity i 
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luiOArledge (jnatta marga) Bliaivtj puts complete sell surrender 
above the limited self knowledge of the philo-sophical svstems , 
discipline of the will above di«ciplme of the mtellect Like 
ihebu^htdo of Japan the bhalti cult a as a potent pohtJcal 
force, both for good and evil It could inspire the Ivshatnva 
and the Sati to the most heroic seif ‘sacniice when their 
honour was at stake and when in Isoka ruled it could ri'e to 
the highest ideals of ethics and poUtica But itt, appeal to 
the emotions rather than to the intellect made ignorant 
followers of the bhaUi marga an easv prev for unscrupulous 
or incompetent teachers The power it put in the handb of 
an absolute monarchy was often abn-^ed though the moral 
restramts of Dhaima cheeked to some extent irresponsible 
govemment 


CHAPTER TI 

IMlIA, PEESIA lrACEDO^, 642-'323 E C — INVASION OP 

INniA E\ AUEXANDEP THE CHEAT 

The three centuries from about 6o0 to 350 B c saw the gradual 
nse of ifagadha to the x^ohtical as well as the intellectual 
supremacy of North eastern India, startmg with the fonnda 
tion of the Saisunaga dynasty circ G42 by a Ra]a of Benares, 
Sisunaga, who made Rajagnha near Gat a, his capital The 
fifth of thelme.Birnbisara (circ 382-54) wascontemporarv with 
llahavira and the Buddha he was pcobablt a kinsman of the 
former as well as a patron of Jainism He and his soccc-.sor, 
Ajata^atru, who founded the famous city of Patahputra, 
obtamed control of the Ganges vallet partly bt force of arms 
and partly bj matnmomal alliances In this process of 
pohtical consolidation, which gradually extended to the whole 
of the ancient iladhndesa, many of the old dans wIiomj 
popular assemblies had held m check the absolutist tendencies 
of hereditary chieftainship were either absorbed or broken up 
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Among them was the Buddha’s o^m clan, the Salajas, whose 
pohtical constitution was the model for his Sangha Viru- i 
dhaU, Raja of Kosala, about 490 b c , sacked ICapilavastu 
and put to the ord most of the Sakiyas The Great Teacher 
himself died at Kusinagara seven jeara afterwards 

The democratic tendency of Buddhist and Jam teaching 
maj have had its influence ui the overthrow of Saisunaga 
overlordship, arc 413 b c , by the Nandas, a djmasty of Sudra 
origin, who rtAed. itst neatly tresA-’crey vmtA 
the dharma of Indo Aryan royalti caused a general revolt and 
the extermination of the hne, arc 321 b c Before this 
happened the greater part of Northern India was pohtically 
consolidated under the rule of three powerful dynasties, that 
of Magadha, Kosala, whose history went hack to Vedic times, 
and Avanti — the latter compnsmg Rajputana and Malwa 
which had its capital at Ujjam But the land gates of India 
and the whole of the Indus valley were m possession of another 
Arvan power, which m mihtary achievements far outstripped 
Its Indian rivals About the time when Alagadha began to be 
united under the Saisunaga dynasty the Aryan tnbes of 
Media welded together under one strong ruler/ Uvakhshatm 
(Kyaxares), freed themseh es from the cruel j oke of their old 
Semitic ad\ersanc3, the Ass^aaans (Asuras), by the capture of 
Nmci eh In 550 e c another strong man, Kurush (C^nis), 
the Persian, haiung deposed Uvakhshatm ’s son, Astvages, led 
the advance of all the Irami^n tnbes westward The spintual 
enthusiasm of Vedic times, reawakened b^ the fea ehing of 
Zoroaster, raaj hare mapired the martial ardour of the Iranians, 
for, according to tradition, one of Zoroaster’s converts was 
Vishtaspu (Hjstaspes), the father of Danas I , who succeeded 
CjTus m 522 b c After the conquest by Cyrus of Babvloma 
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and of Lydia, -whicli controlled tte Mediterranean tenninns of 
the great Asiatic land routes, it uas easy for Darius ivith a 
powerful army and a treasury replenished hy the ireaUh of 
Croesus to seize the main routes of Indian commerce with the 
west through the Indus valley. His admiral, Shylax, an 
Asiatic Greek, eitplored the waterways of the Punjab, and with 
the timber which the iirgin forests, protected by Aryan 
religious laws, still furnished abundantly, ho built a fleet and 
sailed down the Indus to the sea ^ Darius was thus able to 
control the sea commumcations between India and Babylonia. 
He exacted a heavy tribute from his Indian satrapy, ISo 
hundredweights of gold dust 

There is no record of any organised effort by the tribes of 
the Punjab to hold the land-gates of India against their kins- 
meu of Iran. The land of the seven rivers, as it was called in 
Vedie times, stood outside the great political and intellectual 
movements of Kosala and Slagadha. Taksha-sDa, the prin- 
cipal city, was a stronghold of the old Brahmanical leaminsr. 
The Vedic tribal tradition, to which the numerous petty 
kingdoma, oligarchies and republics of the Punjab were 
attached, was too limited in its political outlook to take note 
of great world-movements cither in the east or west. There 
was no capable leader among the Brahmans to hold in check 
tribal jealousy and intrigues wluch prevented an effective 
combination for the defence of Aryavarta. 

The great care which Darius bestowed upon his commumca- 
fions and admirable system of imperial jwsts between Hs 
capital and the far distant provinces made Susa and Persepolis 
comparatively easy of access, both from India and Asiatic 
Greece, during the great king’s reign and until the final defeat 
of Xerxes’ army by the Greeks at Plataea (479 e.c.). But 
little is known of the effect of such, relations between India 
and Persia. A contingent of Indian archers took part in 

* Skyli« wrote an account of his espcriences from which Herodotus 
and other Creek writers extracted some of their information about 
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the battle, and the subsequent disasters to the Persian arms 
which caused the Ionian cities of Asia Minor to assert their 
independence had a similar eflcct upon the subject states of 
the Indus aalle^, though nommallj the Punjab and Smd 
remained a part of the Persian empire up to the time of 
Alexander the Great The ancient scnpt called Kharoshthi, 
used m Afghamstan and Northern Punjab down to a i> 200, 
13 supposed to ha^e been introduced by the Persian officials 
The century and a half during which the degenerate and 
Xirofligate successors of Danns I filled the Persian throne 
comcided wath the rule of the last two Rajas of the Saisunaga 
Ime and that of the Sudra d%'nasty of Magadlio — the Nandas 
Dunng this pcnod m India no important political events aro 
on record In 327 b c , three j ears after the death of Danus 
HI , when Alexander, having Crossed the Hindu Kush began 
his march towards India through the Kabul vallej , tho political 
conditions of the north w est showed httle change from the days 
of the great Danus The petty states of tho Indus a allej w ere 
too much occupied with their owm quarrels to thinlv of the 
common danger At first the only opposition, to th$.ncw 
mvaders came from the warlil e tnbes of tho Chitral count rj 
and the Swat and Eajaur vallejs AVhen they were subdued 
after nme montlis fierce fightmg the passage of the Indus wws 
made easy bj the fnendlj help of Ambhi, Raja of Tal^sha sil^? 
on the eastern side of the n\ cr Ambhi needed Alexander A 
protection agamst his neighbour, Paurava or Poms who; 
ruled the country betw een the Jihlam and Chmab m ers At 
Tal^ha sila Alexander refreshed his army and leanit much 
about the condition of the country, for the Brahmanical schools 
of the city were resorted to bj the sons of Indian nobility from 
far and near, even from Kosala and Magadha Then assured 
of Ambhi s loyalty, he contmued his march in a south 
easterlj direction, secured a faaourable battle ground on the 
left bank of the Jihlam and won a decisiv e victory over a great 
armj of the Indo Aryan clans with numerous chanots and. 
war elephants assembled under Poms banner Poms was 
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llie expedition amred safeh nt Pattala an old Drandian port 
at the head of the Delta where Alexander 0 ‘>tabhsl od a na^ al 
station Wien arrangements for the go^ eminent of lus new 
satrapy were completed Alexander sent part of ins annj 
back to Susa by the AfuUa pass and he himself with tireless 
energy led another division through the unknowai country of 
South Baluclnstan expectmg Isearchuswith the fleet and tho 
rest of the troops to keep m. touch with him In the JIakran 
deserts a great part of the imperial array w ith the spods of tho 
expedition were lost Alexander returned to Susa in 324 b C 
to find the mighU empire 1 e had begun to budd up upon the 
Persian foundation already m disorder He died the followang 
jear at Bab j Ion 


CHAPTEPv yil 

THE FOtTTDATION OF THE JUURY D^NASTi — CHANDRA 

GUPTA ILiURaA 

The pohtical lessons of Alexander s campaign w ere not lost 
upon the Brahmans of the Punj ab some of w hom had tal cn an 
active part m the resistance offered to the invaders and had 
felt the heav’j hand of the Alacedoman w ar lord The Brah 
man in his capacity of puroJ tta or roj-ul chaplain w as a leading 
member of the council of state and an acknowledged expert m 
Art} a^astra or pohtical science The Brahmans of Takslia 
sila who even m the Buddha s time had been pohtical teachers 
for the sons of the great rulmg families of Northern India had 
ample opportunities of exchangmg ideas wath the Magi the 
priestlj families of Iran and had watched the grow'th of a 
greater Arjavarta m Western Asia first under Persian and 
afterw^ards under Greel domination 

The old ^ edie ideal wath its theory of Dhatma and tho 
Indo Arvansvilhgo community more democratic than the 
free cities of Greece had for many centune^ provided India 
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l>olh north anti *^011111 o{ the \mtll\\as, wtU the spmtaal 
and economic tiesMhich create a fcn'Mj of nationahU Bat 
•while the It ell stocked farmsteads^ and prosperous trading 
communities of the Punjab which collected tolls from all the 
mam routes of Indian land commerce were a tempting bait 
for a foreign invader the vanepated tribal organisation of 
the Indian borderlands dented from the nomadic and 
predatorv habits of the \tdic \r\ans were lU adapteil for 
the altered conditions of world pohtits Neither monarcln, 
■ohgarchj nor republic, on the tnbal basis of Vcdic times, 
could hold its otvn against a well-organised foreign armv 
seeking for plunder or tnbute JIagadha, which for two 
centunes had been the cluef centre of intellectual progress, 
•was the onlj Indian state with sufficient political cohesion to 
mamtaui its mdependcnce 

Among the prmcelmgs who were studying at Taksha «ila 
at the tune of the Macedonian invasion, ■was Chindrignpta 
Maurja, a scion of the royal hou=e of Magadha, who had a 
Xiersonal grudge against the N and is Prompted no doubt, 

his Brahman tutor, Chanikya, Chandrigupti had visited 
Alexander’s cimp intb the hope of obtaining recognition of 
his oim hereditary rights m ca-se Jlagidha shared the fate of 
aU the petty states of the Ihmjab This opportmutv faded, 
him, but Alexander’s sudden death in 323 n c , and the parti 
tion of his empire, which immediately followed, gave Chandra- 
gnpta and his political mentor a far better one While 
Alexander s generals were disputing m Western Asia, Chandm- 
gupta led a mibtary nsmg m the Punjab bj which the Alace 
doman gamson was exterminated, and a dvnastic revolution 
in the Ganges valley w hich placed lum on the throne of the 
Aandas Before peace was fully restored m Western Asia, th« 
glon of Susa and Pemepohs had passed to Patahpntra For 
the first time in Inihan hist or j a urn ted Arjavarta, strong 
enough to resist anj invader from Europe or from Asia,. 

* Ambhi presented Alexander with 3000 osen “fitted for the 
shambles ’ and more than 10 000 sheep 
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stretched from sea to sea — from the Hmdu Kush and Himalayas 
to hejond the Tmdhjas 

Chandragupta and lus descendants more than reahsed the 
legendary tnumplis of Rama and Yudhishthira, tlie heroes of 
the Jiamdyana and MaMblidrala, as a Samraj or Chakra 
\artm — an emperor or paramount ruler of Arjavarta Tho 
panegyrics of the Court bards uho sang the prai-^es of the 
ilaurjan Ime found no permanent place m Indian literature, 
but a avork of the highest Inatoncal importance, the Artha- 
saitra of Kautllja, a treatise on political theory and practice 
attributed to Chandragupta’s great pnme mimster, Chanakya 
lumsclf, gives a nonderful msight mto the methods of 
Alaurjan admimstration Kautilja’s nork is part of a 
great bodj of Sanslvnt hterature dealmg nath the different 
sciences, such as mccheme {Ayur Veda), architecture and 
craft smanslup {Stlpa sdslra) and astronomj {jyolisha) arluch 
are appended to the Vedas as manuals of practical life As 
he refers to fii o recognised schools of pohtical science, and 
mentions the names of tlurteen previous authonties, it must 
be concludetl that Artha sdstra had engaged the attention of 
Brahman thmkers long before Alexander’s time Kantilja 
gv\ts no lustoncal or personal details, hko Ahul Fazl in his 
Imlilulesof Albar, but the disorder and unrest of the time are 
perhaps reflected m the cruel pumshments pre&cnbed for 
offences agamst the law As a teacher he is not expoundmg 
dharma siistra, the law of conduct, but practical methods of 
administration according to the prmciplcs of artha vidja, the 
science of social prospontj E\en the loftj ethics of the 
3lahabhdrafa do not allon the ideal ruler to shon any com- 
passion for the uTong doer 

Kautdja asserts the rights o! tho Aryan freeman and 
ad\ ises respect for the estahUahe/i cjxst.om.'i <af yaoyAss, 

but shows no leanings toward* democratic forms of goiem 
ment Self rule was, indeed, tho Brahman’s ideal, but he 
who would go%T?m others mu*t first learn to goiem himself, 
and tho path of self knowledge and self disciplmo was not an 
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.1 A Jus dhirmi Mere tlio Bnhmii, s ^le title to hi. 

iisc.TO.tMu" m^BrshrnS'TOnTr 

to the cvj law The tog lu :'hXr,’ 

of hisoounciUcs „a. ,o Mam.am hi "t , ' ‘ f T ? 

— -:r;r,.ri^:ras 

«t?ctT„;"T."aS?x;"cra,iX" 

the Greek ambast^ador at Manrv ^regasthenes, 

thatOxaodreguptahvedVn^^ 

-n horn he placed imhimted tre.t Th^^ ^ Political guru, m 

-TOc.ss.a.eccaauaslllTXu’^^" 

hinff of Bab\Inn -iTici s ' uuo B c ) Selcucus as 

field to a^ert his claim to ^OTandefs^nl"*^ 

'nas met bv Chandra mzpta with -v w n ^ provmces he 

very much stronger than an\ of thp ^ ^ Indian force 

Alexander had defeate<J Seleucus^TaT 

and Chandragupta brought under his hlrZ7^ ^ i 

not onlj the whole of the Punjab but LT 

Eishia m the mountains of Afghl^L 

together with the fortresses of I^bul K Tif 

Seleucus was glad to make friends with^^^^ 

hour He sent a daughter to Chandra i P^^^rfuJ a neigh 

ambassador, 3Iegasthenes to mamtam d 

^th the Alamyan court, who e account of J^J^tions 

century b c is partialh preserved in fl, 

Greek authors ^ '^tmgs of other 

fr^r'T foreign miasion Chandraminta ir 

free to devote himself to internal affairs SLhI ""T 
used sistem of administration described in ^he ^ 

-r^es-guetofRat^asa 
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ways and watem'aj’s of the empire. Aryavarta was now both 
aland and sea power. Its commerce and industry jieMed 
large revenues to the. state- Cliandragupt<a l^ept up the 
Aryan tradition of road-making. In tornis and forts the 
chariot roads were paved with stone or laid, like tho old forost- 
wa3*s, with trunks of trees. The northern land-route from 
Pataliputra went over the Himalayan passes into Tibet and 
China. A waterway navigable for coasting vessels brought 
the precious products of Southern India — pearls, corals, 
diamonds, gold and other metals — right up to the qua3's of the 
city harbour. A main road passing through. l\nsl and TJjjam 
linked Magadha with the great seaport Bharukaccha (Broach), 
which had traded with Bab3'lon and Eg3’pt from time imme- 
morial. Communication with Taksha-sila and the north-west 
was kept up by a ro3''al road, the old caravan route, along wliich 
trees were planted, wells were dug and distances were marked 
by pillars. The state looked after the upkeep and policing 
of the main routes, building rest-houses ior pilgrims and 
merchants, and stations for the imperial messengers. 
The adjoining villages supplied labour in lieu of tawes. Foreign 
merchants, when provided with the necessary passports, were 
assisted with information, and in case of sickness provided 
with medical aid. The water communications were also well 
organised, though Kautilya considered the landways safer and 
less liable to obstruction. The state protected travellers 
by sea and river from pirates, and maintained harbours, 
bridges and ferries. It also directl3' assisted trade b3’ trans- 
porting merchandise and passengers in government vessels, 
and by giving financial facilities to, well-kno'ivn foreign 
merchants. 

\ Chandragupta’s civil service seems to have been eflBcient, 

\ and his prime minister had the highest reputation for integrity 
' and disinterested devotion to the state. The Arifia-saslra, 

* Tlie Arlha-suslra mentions skins, textiles of cotton, -wool and silk, 
elephants, horses and fragrant substances as the principal articles of' 
commerce. 
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howe^ er puts little faith m the honesty of goremmont officials 
generaU\ it specifies about forty different waja of embezzle 
ment or falsification of accounts with which practical state 
craft must reel on For checlang mal administration and for 
keeping in touch with distant provinces Chandragupta mam 
tamed a tramed body of reporters or secret service men 
who under various disguises acted as pobtical agents detectives 
news writers confidential messengers and common mformers 
Tbeir duty w as to keep the king informed of tlie state of pubhe- 
opmion the conduct of vassal pnncea ministers and other 
officials to assist m the detection of enme and the mamten 
ance of order and to counter the mtngues of foreign emis 
sanes Kawtilya had no «cTuples about the methods employed 
for obtammg information provided it w as useful and accurate 
The reports were carefully scrutinised and checl ed and the 
punishment for false information was heavy According to 
Megasthenes the reporters were generally able and trust 
worthj 

The work of about thirty diffe ent state departments 
desenbed by Rautilya embraced most of the activities of a 
modern ciiuhsed government Education was provided for 
by grants of land free of taxation to learned Brahmans who 
sajs "Megasthenes lived abstemiously and taught all who came 
for mstruction Agriculture was assisted by great imgation 
w Dtlvs On the Crown domains mneh attention was given to 
cattle breeding and dairy farming The Artha sastra even 
refers to weather forecasts and rainfall statistics Jlmes w ere 
part of the Crown domains they were sometimes worked by 
the state apparently with slave or convict labour but w ero also 
leased out to pni ate persons The state took an actii e part 
in encouraging commerce and industry it regulated gamblmg 
and the drmk traffic Careful provision for famme relief was 
also taken into account Kautilya ordams that half the com 
in the state grananes should be kept m reserve for this purpose 
It was a recognised duty to estabhsh hospitals m the great 
towns by either pubhc or pnvato benevolence they were 
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pro\Tle<l «jtU mwlicmal herbs grown on the Cro^ni lands 
Surgeons attended to the nounded on the field of battle and 
women loohe I after their diet The Itorrors of arfare were 
moreover greatly mitigated t\ the ^r\an nih tl at armies 
should not molest ngncultunsts raangc tlicir crops or cut 
down their trees pro\ided the^ relraincd from bostihlie 
Megasthencs notes wnth amazement the spectacle of two 
armies lighting while the tilkrs of the soil contmne<l their 
peaceful labours clo'm ba undisturl ed b\ anj sense of danger 
It 13 eaidcnt that the humamties were ol served in India even 
before Asoka s reign 

The elaborate bureaucratic sastem of which the great eitv 
of r itahputra was the centre could InnlU hav c lieen successful 
unless it had boon 1 ased upon established Indo \r\an customs 
and CO ordmated wath tho traditional system of local self 
goaemment Tho republics oligarchies and pnnripahtics of 
the Punjab furmslic<l contmgents to tl o impcnal armies and 
paid their dues to Cliandragupta as protector of Arv narta 
but Chanakias policj was to kaac them undisturbed m all 
matters of local administration This rule applied ako to tl o 
nghts and privileges of religious communities of villages and 
the numerous co opcrativ o organisations or guilds (srcjtyajt) 
which enjoyed a considerable measure of self goaimmont 
The villago itself was a co operative hod} wluch on the one 
hand was responsible for tho maintenance of b\ roads and of 
minor imgation works and on tho other hand had its own 
grazing grounds and nghts in forest produce and its own 
tnbunals for settling domestic affairs Some branches of agri 
culture and nearly all handicrafts were organised as guilds 
which both regulated wages and prices and maintained a high 
standard of matcnal and w orl manslup The merchant guilds 
especially were powerful enough to evcrcisc a real check upon 
an^ abuse of royal authonty Tho king eonswUed ihova with 
regard to the levy of taxes Thej enhsted armed guards for 
tho protection of caravans sometimes also they disturbed 
the pubUc peace for Kautilja enacts that no guilds except 
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CO operatire local guilds were to be allowed in the villages of 
the kingdom 

A Chakravartin s prerogatives with regard to land tenure, 
according to early Indo Aryan law, are clearlv defined by 
Jainum m the Mimam^a, apropos of the gifts due to Brahmans 
for performing Vedic sacrifices The legal mavna, says 
Jawmm, that the king is lord of all esceptmg pnestly property, 
concerns his authority for punishing the wicked and protectmg 
the good Hjs kmgly power is for government of the realm 
and suppression of wrong domg for that purpose he receives 
taves and levies fines from offenders But nght of property is 
not thereby invested m him He has property in house and 
fields which belonged to a conquered kmg, or were acquired by 
purchase or other means, but not m those which belonged to 
ius own subjects The earth is not the kmg’s but belongs to ail 
bemgs enjoymg the fruits of their own labours ^ The kings 
nght of gift was thus legallj restneted to lands which consti- 
tuted the Crown domams, though a monarch strong enough to 
def\ pubhc opimon did not alwajs bow to the dictates of 
Brahman jurists 

Indian records detail minutely the duties of kings and the 
quahties they should possess, hut before the Muhammadan 
era rarelj give us an mtmiate knowledge of royal personahties 
At most they tell us whether kings were true to their dharma 
or not There can be httle doubt that the first of the Mauiyan 
line was true to his Strong both in peace and war, he and 
Chanakya laid the foundation of pohtical and social secuntj 
without which Asoka’s world wide mission w ould have been a 
failure If he was cruel it was not for cruelty s sake He was 
a great general and organiser without bemg a debauchee, a 
kmg of kmgs and a hard workmg servant of the state 
Chanakya, the kmg maker, master of black magic and of social 

* SukroAharya another awthontx on *5«(ra onthesaraegronad 
forhida the king s eoldiers or his officers to Iix c m llio villages of interfere 
in their adairs 

* Se« Colebrooko’s Esioys, vol i p 320 
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science, cynical and unscrupulous, perliaps, but a logical and 
consistent statesman, lived frugally, it is said, in a tbatcbed 
mud hut close to the splendid palace of Chandragupta, receiv- 
ing his chela’s homage ^vheneve^ the great king came from his 
council hall to visit him. 


CaAFIER VIH 

THE MAUBYAN DYNASTY {conthlUCd) — BlKDtTSAKA, CinC. 29S- 

274 B.c. ; ASOKA, cinc. 274r-237 b.c. 
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extension of the Magadlian suzeramtv 
soathWs over part of the Hv.ore plateau was perham 

about - 4 B c but was not formally consecrated as Chak 
ravartm by the ceremonial spnnklmg of Ganges Si 

and famons for .ts L elephantT 

between the nvcra -dahanadi and Godavarf O '’lT 

trade ronlea between north and south ran thronV.f a" “T 

mg to aU the rules of Art} a sastra Accord 

Deccan was bound to remove this thorn m 

.hole people of Kahnga fought tsperaTei? f 

pendence agomst oaerwhelming odds^ and 

unusually blOod\ one K^llnrro 

of r.c4 Asou^ ::: st™:rs '■»” 

mgs he had inflicted upon innocent Ivan foL 
and pous men of all sects and for the slauchte 

of brai e men fightmg for their hherty t n” 

of tlie ivrong he had committed ^ mlcnbefrn^^^^'' confession 

dIU.,snh;ectannghtwttne.a.t 

than 2000 jeara a great lesaon m pohM ' ’“ 7 “' “r 
the first time m histora a mightj mLareh af +T i ' 
his power instead of boastmg m high floi height of 
^uctones expresses deep compassion i the f t 

a^ounces his resolve that hLceforth the 13^0??"*^^ 
shaU he the highest lau of the reahn-ho wo d ! 
by the might of dharma conquer onij 

The successive steps u Inch Asoka took to nut . 1 * 

into action are recorded m a senes of edicts iniitTo r 
•nd alone ptllara m p™nn„c„t places .long .h. „.a,"^ 

* Ed ct \III 
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routes these epoch making human documents are the first 
cpigraplucal records of Indian political history jet disco\ered 
InctTect,the% show that Asoka made use of the whole machinery 
of go\cmraent, so ablj organised bj his grandfather, to educate 
his people in ‘ ancient standards of right conduct leading to 
length of dajs,”^ winch the Buddha hid proclaimed as the 
Arvin truth and the means of alleviating human suffering — 
the duties of parents and cliildren , pupils and teachers , 
husbands and wives , fnends and comrades , masters and 
servants , laymen and religious devotees Without dis* 
paragmg Brahmans, for he did reverence " to all rebgious per 
suasions whether ascetics or householders,” Asoka’s desire was 
that “ adlicronts of all sects should be iullj instructed,” and 
nev er in the lustory of the world has a statesman or schoolman 
formulated a better code than that w luch Asoka laid down for 
the elementary education of lus people 

In all the humanitarian duties of the state long recognised 
b> Arjan tradition, such as the support of rebgious founda 
tions, the building of rest houses for pUgnms and trav elJcrs, 
the planting of shade trees and orchards along the public 
roavls, the cultivation of medicinal plants and the care of the 
sick and iK)or, Asoka showed an untiring dev oiion to dharma 
But m acceptmg the Buddha’s interpretation of dharma he 
broke away entirely from the matcnahstie principles of 
Clmnikj a’s ixilitical cconomj ithout committing lumsclf 
to anj nictaphj ■’ical or theological opinions, itsoka insisted that 
the moral law was above anj sacnficial system, and that its 
fulfilment was not onlj essential for the welfare of the state 
but a means of self-culture open to all people within and with 
out the Arj an pile No doubt popular feeling was on Asoka’s 
side m this Ixild attack upon the Brahman s position as pnest 
of 6,u nJiec 

TlieIX VIS showed no signs of wTath, the heavens did not fall, 
when the Great King, lus viccrovs, governors, and the whole 
officinl hierarchj cea<sed to invoke them with Brahmameal 
^ * Snd Minor Hock ndict 
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mantras, and the high places of sacnfice soaked m the blood 
of countless Tictims, were dedicated to the interpretation 
of “ the Aryan law ’ m the common speech of the people 
So in 252 B c , or about mne j ears alter his conversion to 
Buddhism Asoka was able to proclaim on the rocks of iijsore 
the triumph of his JEaater s cause — The gods who all over 
India uere regarded as true gods have now become untrue 
gods ’ ^ 

Asoka 8 nobihty of mind and hi9 gemus as a propagandist 
counted for much but he could hardly have inflicted so signal 
a defeat upon orthodox Brahmamsm if the philosophical 
schools of hlagadha had not prepared the nay for rehgious 
reform, so that Asoka canid command a large number of well 
instructed and -willing agents to act as mterpretexs of the (3ood 
Law throughout his -wide donunions meu free from the official 
vices of envi , lack of perseverance harshness, impatience, 
want of apphcation and mdolence,” against which they were 
specially named by imperial proclamation (Kalmga Edict) 
Among them, doubtless, were many hberai nunded ’Brahmans 
who suffered httle in social prestige by ceasmg to perform their 
sacnficial functions, while the mfiuence they exercised m the 
councils of the Bangha can be traced in the gradual evolution | 
of Buddhist theologj Nor is it hkelj that Asoka succeeded ^ 
m weamng the mass of the people, especially women folk, 
from the many domestic ntes, “ the manifold corrupt and 
-iporthless ceremomes,” " as he called them, m winch the 
services of Bralimans w ere generallv required 

Asoka *8 Edicts were written m ilagadhJ, an earl^ form of 
Pah, which m Asoka’s time w as probablj a htj^ua franca for all 
Northern India and nnderstood bj the educated, or Aiy amsed, 
people of the south They could he read by moat of Asoka’s 
officials, bj Buddhist and Jam bhikkus, and bj the rich mer- 
cantile classes who formed a large proportion of Buddhist and 
Jam converts, but they gi\ e no indication as to how far the 
mass of the people w ero hteraf e There is no doubt, Jiow ei er, 

* 1 Minor Bock Edict Fdict IV 
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that the Edicts m ere most effective propaganda by eonstanth 
attmetmg large crowds to listen to an interpreter’s mva toce 
rendering of the Great King s message 

Perhaps the most important part of Asoka’s educational 
programme « as the building of a vast number of “ stupas,” 
esjieciall} at the holy places dedicated to the Buddha’s 
memorj Buddlust stupas 6er\ed both as churches and 
schools In Vcdic times they had been onlj the funeral 
mounds in which the ashes of deceased Arj an chieftains u ore 
preserved until the rites which ensured the spint’s safe amaal 
m the land of ancestors avero completed Asoka made them 
permanent structures of brick and stone to preserve for e\er 
the precious rehes of Buddlust samts TIio^ also served as 
public picture and sculpture gallencs, illustrating a method 
of artistic svTnbolism in accordance with the Buddlia’s own 
teachmg^the legends of the manj existences through w Inch 
the Blessed One had come to know the cause of liuman suffer- 
mg And as a congregation of learned Buddhists collected 
Tound everj great stupa, it provided a centre for popular 
education and a nucleus for the great universities of later 
tunes Indian culture gamed both in breadth and in depth by 
the Buddhist teaclimg of dliarma Earlj Buddlust teaching, 
whatever its limitations, was essentially humanist It in- 
sisted that the mmd of man should bo entirely free to seek 
knowledge for the good of all manland The Dev as, wlioever 
or whatever they might be, could take care of themselves and 
needed no service from men except the service of a pure and 
unselfish life 

But the real science of Brahman ntualisra, which marked 
the first stage m the evolution of Indo Aryan culture, was by 
no means discarded as useless It was only adapted to the 
new order of thmgs and to the service of the whole commumty 
T-’iie crottsmen attached to the royal seivnce in pro Buddhist 
times were by reason of their sacnficial duties skilled m tho 

' Tho Buddha, forbade tlve bhikkus to iwake “ vmagmatvv® drawings, 
with figures of men and women’ {Chullaviiffja, vi 3 2) 
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Bcience of the snlia suiras the geometrical rules for the 
construction of ^edic altars Asoka and other Buddhist 
soTereigQS turned this Luou ledge to account m the many 
buildmgs and irrigation works u hich they set on foot for the 
pubhc benefit Thus the science of \ edic ntnal discarded by 
the literati of Buddhism was preserved and developed in the 
tradition of the Indian master builder The literati them 
selves, freed from the obscurantist trammels of sacerdotal 
magic and stimulated bj the removal of caste hmdrances 
cultivated knowledge for its own sake and fox the sake of 
their fellow creatures Asoka s mfluence mdirectlv helped to 
divert the logical Brahman mmd from abstract speculation and 
sacnficial ceremomal to the cultivation of positive sciences 
and to give that impulse to the knowledge of mathematics, 
astronomy, chemistrj, pathology and medicme which later 
on made the universities of Northern India famous throughout 
civihsed Asia It was the humanist influence of Buddhist 
teaching which accounted for its appeal not onlj to mani 
pnmitive peoples with ammistic behefs who were untouched 
by Vedic Brahmamsm but also to the Hellemsed pnnces of 
Bactria and Parthia, who after Asoka s death began to conquer 
R W India The latter found no diificulty m acceptmg the 
Sankhjan ideas of Buddhist philosophy which were closely 
akm to those of Empedocles and other Greek thinkers ^ 

But the very rapid spread of Buddhism in Asoka 's reign 
must he attributed chiefly to his own imtirmg zeal for the 
cau<5e Besides closelj snporvismg the work of administration 
and seemg that his mjunctions to fulfil the law of dharma 
were faithfully earned out bi hia officials he orgamsed numcr 
ons missions to distant parts of his own dominions as well as 
to foreign countnes In accordance with the spint of dharma 
the presents brought b) the missions on Asoka s behalf were 
the precious medicaments both for man and beast which were 

* According to Greek tradition, Thalea Empedocles itnasagoraa, 
Demoentna and others journeyed to the East to study philosophy 
(SlAcdonell Ilxat Samk Ltf p J2) 
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collected from all parts of India m the state storehouses The 
mission to Co^lon ctre 251-250, uhich ^^as tlie most import 
ant, was headed bj Asoha s \mingtr brother, Mahendro, 
orilalunda Indo Arjan culture had long smeo taken root 
there, so the groimdavas ucll prepared for the Huddha’s teach 
mg The % oung lung Tissa u as as artlent n com ert ns Asoka 
hiimclf, and Ccslon from that time l>ccame one of the chief 
Btrongholdg of the faith "Mahcndra joined aften^ards bj his 
sister, Sanghamitra, uho like hmi«;elf Ind taken the ^ou8 of 
the Order, remained permanently in tho I'^land The rock- 
be^vn cell m "which tho To^nl monk Incd, and a great stupa 
consecrated to his ashes, still C'ast near the ruined city of 
Anuradhapura 

The other important foreign missions recorded in ^\soka a 
Edicts wero to tho rulers of S\Tia and Egy’pt Antioehus Theos 
and Ptolemy Philadelphus, nho kept up diplomatic corre 
epondence with the court of Patalipntrv, and to tho kings of 
CyTene and Epirus More than a thousand years before a 
flash of Vedic msight had caused a startling roiolution m 
the court of the pnest king of Egy^t The Buddlia’s message 
had 60 much m common with higher Greek thought that it 
could hardly ha%e had such an elloct upon either Ptolemy or 
Antioehus, though Asoka felt justified from tho friendly spmt 
m wluch It was receiied m countmg these missions among 
the many viclones he had won for tho dharma, both at home 
and abroad The fnendslup between Asoka and Antioehus,* 
which made tho frontiers of N^orth west India secure, was a 
pohtical factor of the greatest importance, for it enabled Asoka 
to concentrate himself entirely upon his religious propaganda 

Many special laws and reg^ations were made by Asoka for 
the protection of animals and the restnction of Brahnianical 
sacrifices He Imnsolf set an example by becoming a strict 
vegetarian and by substituting religious pilgrimages and 

* If tt8 seems probable Asoka s granilmoU cr w os a daugV Icr ol 
Seleucus I , there was Creel blood m Asoka a \ eina and AntiocIiUH Theosi 
■wus h« coosin 
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inspection tours for tlic S'\crosanct hunting parties of \r^an 
kings to intrude upon winch was a enmo pvinisliable bj death 
lit also forbade the burning of forobts Harlj in Jus reign lie 
joined the Tluddhist Sanghi ns n Wj diseiple and later on 
became a full member, showing Jus deaout regard for the 
interests of t)io Clmrth b) summoning a general assembly to 
Patalipiitra for tlio settUment of disputed points of doctrine 
But he ne^er allowtd religious zeal to interfere m on3 wa\ 
wath Uia state duties The otbcial reporters had acccvs to him 
at all hours and in all places for said Asol a I must work 
for the welfare of all folk and whatsoever exertions I 
make are for the end that I mo\ discharge m3 debt to animate 
beings, and that while I make some happ3 here the\ ma3 m the 
next world gam heaien {suarr/a) (Rock Etbet \ I ) 

Asoka reigned about forti 3 cars After the war mth 
Kalmga India enjo3ed an unbroken peace , but sixteen 3 ears 
before his death troubles on tlio north w est frontier began to 
threaten agam, when Diodotus, one of the proTuicnl go\ emors 
of Antiochus Theos, rebelled and set up an mdependent king 
dora The provmco of Psrthia followed suit Towards the 
west the conquests of Alexander soon began to be merged into 
the might3 empire of Rome, and m the Farther East the 
Chinese emperor. She hwang ti, bj budding the Great Wall, 
stopped the raids of the Mongolian nomads into the vallej' of 
the Yellow River and started them on the continuous drift 
westwards winch lasted for man3 centunes, w^th momentous 
consequences both for Europe and for Asia 

Asoka wathm his lifetime accompUshed his aim of making 
the Sangha the greatest missionary organisation of the 
world and after his death was canonised as an Arahat or 
Buddhist Samt His desire that hib descendants should follow 
in his footsteps to the end of the world cycle was not fuldUed 
— ^none of them were of the same cahbre as Chandragupta or 
Asoka The custom of plural laamages followed b3 Indo 
Ar3an kings oven ui Vedic times, was one of the weakest 
pomts m the governmental scheme According to traditional 
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law the hereditary monarch or his ministers nominated as ins 
successor the best qualified among his numerous sons or nearest 
male relatives Sulo'acharja recommends the kmg to put 
quietly out of the v. aj evilly disposed members of his fnmilj 
by tigers or bj craft But the kmg and the tigers Mere 
not always judiciallj mmded the succe^«!ion was more often 
determmed bj the intngue of a favourite infe or bj a court 
faction The story of the i? imayana gives a classic mstance of 
such a palace mtngue Buddhist legends relate that ci cn the 
samtly Asoka s household though supervised bj hi^ Censors 
of Dharma ' was not free from similar domestic troubles 


CHAPTER IX 

SOUTHERN INDIA IN' ASOKA S TUIE — END OP THE SIAITRYAN 

DYHASTA THE SUNGA AND KA>VA DYNASTIES TUB 

ANDHKAS INDIAN COLONISATION 

Ijntil the final consolidation of the nverme and mountain 
states of the north under the filauryan djmastj , Aryan contact 
with the people south of the Vmdhyas is only vaguely alluded 
to m the Kshatnya sagas and m Brahmamcal rules of dharma 
Asoka a proclamation of the dharma of Buddhism removed 
from all the mhabitants of the south the stigma of jmpunty 
which the Brahmans of JIadhjadesa attached to them and 
gave a great impetus to the southw ard spread of Arj an learning 
bv which all India was muted by cultural ties though political 
nmtj was an ideal never perfectly realised 

But long before Asoka s time as soon m fact as the Indo 
Aryan nver and land traders began to extend their enterprises 
seawards * the necessities of commerce must have helped in the 

^ Dharma mal amatras appointed to •'lipeia Lse all rel g oua orders 
to pretent wrongful imprisonment and punishment and to distnbuto 
imperial chanty 

Sea t.o>age8 for tl e sake of gam are alluded to in tho if p I eda 
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foraation ol colonies at the South Indian seaports as ncll 
M along the coast roads And though the met eiclasive 
Brahman socieu of the north might regard the DaUhma 
palha as unclean the large and mauential Drandjan sab 
a rain, n of Arjararta tvould have no such prejudices So 
men m later Vedic times or after 600 n c there are allnsiona 
to Brahmanical settlements m I idarbha the H estem Bemrs 
m the ,„de forest tract south of the Imdhjas and along the 

tenhs of the Narbada the Godarari and Knshnmrivers Tlie 

“Z! <i™lmg uith the religious duties and marriage 

custoim, etc . of the people of the Deccan are among the oldest 
m emitenco Nor is it at all unhiely that the Pandias orho 
po^ased the valuable pearl fisheries and iron deposits at the 

tZ “rich mT' r™ ft" 

on^hetmna ><-cated at Ha.hiira 

It IS not necessary in this case to assume any warble 
eipedition or estensive migration soulhivards Though Arran 
kmgs m Chandmgnpta’a time and earher nught refnSwS 
a philosopher they seemed to have no obiection i 
daughter an article of enchange If ths C an . ° “ 

roi al famihes it ii as by no means so m tb T T “ 

merchmits A bargam atZi Zh a it 
a fair skinned bnde might often result inT 
daughter bemg instaUeS at the heaZfa " tt D T ^ 
household with tenants and bodyguard > 0^0 
neotio^ ^d as the matriarchal sysZ ol ;Z:dedZ 
o\er Dravida, and does still so far as ^ f 

cemed it nould naturally follow tliat^ fr 7 
^ihole ro^al famUy traced their descent fromTn I^doT 
tnbe and called themselves Ivshatnias 
-rem settled hi introducing an Arjan gormrilfell;” 
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faimlj s temple and marning him mth a Dravidian goddess 
Thus Sua now pre&ides over the great temple of Madura as 
the spouse of the Dravidian fish goddess, Minakshi It •nas m 
this marmer, probably, that most of the Drandian rojal 
courts became centres of Arjan culture Asoka’s mission to 
Ceylon seems to have started from Madura, where Mahendra 
had established a monasterj 

Though the sea routes thus pla^ ed some part m the Aiy an 
isation of Southern India, the oldindo Aryan aristocracy kept 
to their forest traditions and their fightmg men never became 
keen sailors, Uke the Dravidians of the sea board Tho 
mountamous region of the western coast m which the great 
nvers of the Deccan have their sources was congemal sod for 
them A direct immigration from Northern India took place 
along the ghats — the bathing steps of the Indian Ocean — and 
Dandaka, or IMaharashtra (the Maratha country) became 
another Aryavarta Nasik, its capital, probably marks the 
position of the source of the Godavari, the Gangesof the Deccan,, 
in Vedio times ^ Such a holy place was to the Aryan immi 
grants not inferior in sacrificial virtue to Brahma s fountain 
m the Himalayas Indeed they believed that this and aU 
other holy springs m South India had a subterranean con 
nection with it The whole Ime of the western ghats is to this 
day dotted with Indo Ary an settlements, some associated with 
later Veche times, others with Buddhist and Jam missions and 
many with the stormy tunes of Him, Arab and later JIubam 
madan mva&iona when the refugees from the devastated temples 
and monastenes of Hindustan sought the protection of the 
Hindu monarchs of the south 

, South Indian tradition, supported by the Mdhabharata and 
Bamayana, pomts to a Vedic mum, Agastya, of about the 
sixth century b c , as the pioneer of Tamil cmhsation, and 
on the Malabar coast the patron deitj of the Sudra people, 
the teacher and protector of dharma whose pow er is said to 

* Through erosion of tho river s bed tiie source is tiow about 30 * 
miles distant Irom the citj 
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extend o\cr all the «orl<l is the god '\^^a armed with the 
Arvan w amors bow aod mace lie is worsluppcd in eight 
shnnes bmlt upon dinennt mountain tops along tl e w cetera 
ghats 

Southern India while absorbmg \r\in culture preserved its 
own Drandian languages and manv of its social institutions 
Its rert oxtcn‘«ive sea frontiers differentiated Us economic life 
from that of the north its sea traders \v ere in the Inthan 
Ocean what the Phoenicians were m the Mediterranean 

The poUtical condition of Siuthom India m Asoka s time 
was verj similar to that of the north before the n'=e of the 
Magadhan pow er V number of more or le<5s Arv aiused states 
occupied the mountain fore ts and me<iopot»nnas of the 
Deecan lev\mg toll upon the extensive seaport trade and 
controUmg the pearl fishencs and mineral wealth of the 
country On the west where the Narbada and Tapti nvers 
skirted the Yrndhra and Satpnra moimtams and opened a 
convenient pa'isage through the ghats to the sea were the 
Bhojas and Pulindis Their southern neighbours the Pithe 
nikas and Rashtnkas were located between some of>the nvers 
which form the head waters of the Godavan The Keralas or 
Cheras occupied the coast stnp which now includes the 'Malabar 
distncts and the Cochin and Travancore states The Pandv as 
as already stated were at the extreme south The ChoHs 
were to the north of the Pandvas on the lands watered bj the 
upper waters of the Ivaven The fertile tract between the 
Knahna and Codavan nvers was a possession of the Andhras 
whose ruling familv known as the Satavahana and reputed 
to be of Brahman descent on the mother s side did not lon^- 
tolerate the overlordship of the ilaui^om d3Tiasty The inter , 
imttcnt struggles of these different powers for the mastery of 
the Deccan comtitutes the pohtical historv of Southern India 
before Islam entered upon the scene 

The gentle piety of Asoka s teaching sank deep into the 
mind of the people both in the north and south In JIagadha 
it found expression m a singnlarlj beautiful folk lore which 
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still lingers m the villages of Bengal And m the Panchan 
country the rich Tamil literature uhich sprang up in the oarh 
centuries of the Christian era uas all inspired bj the noble 
ethics of Buddhism But the anctones of tiharma which 
Asoha ai on did not long presera c the peace of Arj avarta As 
soon 413 the Seleucidan empire began to break up, as it did 
before Asoka s death, the north \i est frontier of India avas 
agam exposed to foreign aggression Greeks and Baktnans — 
descendants of the colonies planted Alexander in Eastern 
Persia — ^Parthians, Scjtbians, and fmalh a great horde of 
nomads from the steppes of Jlongoha struggled natli each other 
to become toll keepers of the land gates of IncUa 

Ea en in rehgious questions Arj avarta did not long maintain 
a united front Asoka apparenth divided his empire between 
his tavo grandsons Basaratha and Samprati, the former getting 
Slagadha and the eastern provinces the latter the western 
provmces anth Ujjam as capital Dasaratha seems to haao 
upheld the dharma of Buddhism Samprati was an equall) 
zealous follower of Slahavira The possession of a stupa aiith 
a wonder working relic meant more for a pious Buddhist or 
Jam than the loss of a province So Asoka s great political 
empire crumbled awaj, wbde Magadha became known as 
Vihara (Bihar), the land of mrfnastenes 

The Mauryan dynasty ended inglonously The officers of 
a standing army with the proud traditions of Magadlia could 
not be expected to view with complacencj the effects of 
Asoka's pacifist policy A mihtary revolt headed by the 
commander m chief. Push) amitra, resulted in the death of the 
last Jlauryan emperor, Bi^adratha (circ 184 B c ) Pushja 
mitra who was then consecrated as the first of the Sunga hue, 
made a vigorous but ineffectual attempt to stem the tide of 
mva'»ion The Sunga dynasty, however, remamed m power 
at Pdtahputra for over a century, hut httle is known of their 
history except that they numbered ten. kmgs and that Ihishja* 
mitra and several of his successors resumed tlie old Vedic 
ntual of the Great Horse Sacnfice, which Asoka had forbiddf 
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When the Sunga d^aiasty came to a disgraceful end (cifc 72 
B c ) it was followed by a Brahman dj-nasty of four lungs 
known as the Kanvas bnngmg down the lustorj of Magndha 
to circ 27 B c 

Before the end of the Alaurjan Imo the greater part 
of Southern India had passed oscr to the rule of* the 
Andhras Immediately after Asoka s death the chiefs of the 
Kalmgas and Andhras asserted their independence The 
Andhras fbr four and a half centuries pla-v ed the same r61e m 
the Telugu coimtry as the Hlauryas had done m the Ganges 
valley For most of that time they dommated tlio lands 
between the Godavan and Krishna rivers from the deltas to 
tho sources On the west they held Nasilv and the roads to the 
important harbours of Bharukaccha and Sopara, near Bassein 
keeping in check the foreign mvaders from the north west the 
Sakas who were tryang to gam a footing m the Deccan On the 
east they had a flounshmg seaport Sn Ivalndam (ducacole) 
at tho mouth of the Krishna 

The dynastic history of the penod is obscure but the 
Aryamsation of the south by no means imphed the subjuga 
tion of the people by a mihtary despotism In fact it is from 
Southern Indian inscriptions that the historian gets the most 
complete epigraphical record of Indo Aryan sociology showing 
a very even distribution of political responsibility over all 
sections of tho community Each vdlago {grama) countrv 
town (mgama) or capital city fpitro) had its well definerf local 
rights and responsibilities Their traditional laws had ns 
much authonty as king made laws it was the recognised 
duty of kmgs to see that such local laws were enforced pro 
vided they were not opposed to the general dharma which tlie 
ro\al courts of justice mamtnined Tho economic life of the 
people wag regulated to a great extent by the people them 
sehes through thS trade and craft guilds (^enia) which were 
org_aniscd as separate villages in tho country or as sepamto 
wnrda of a towna or city The beginnmg of the guild system 
can bo traced, as we ha\ e seen e% en m the iJiy T eda Under 
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Buddhist and Jam rule the social and political influence of 
the ‘•rents grew with the inde expansion of commerce The 
Sheths, or heads of the trade guilcis, in important trade centres 
could command the services of well trained fightmg men» also 
organised as guilds, for the protection of their caravans They 
were always the fnends and associates of the ruhng piinces, 
their eons and daughters maixied royalty Sometimes the 
merchant prmces of India themselves assumed the supreme 
pKiUtical power m their o'wn districts 

The rule of the Andhras n as contemporary with the zenith 
of the Roman empire, from about 27 b c to a d 180, when 
Egj^it and SjTia were under Roman governors The wealthy 
Roman aristocracy, mdiCerent to Eastern rehgious move- 
ments, took a keen uiterest in the luxuries and cnnositiea 
mth which India and China could lumish them — ^the fragrant 
spices and unguents, silLs, fine muslms, brocades and djed 
stufls , pearls and precious stones, birds of gorgeous plumage , 
inonkej s and ferocious beasts which added to the piquancy of 
gladiatorial shows Thus every jear vn July and August, 
w hen the ivinds were favourable, a great mercantile fleet sailed 
from the Red Sea to the west coast of India and to Ceylon, 
returning three or four months later with valuable cargoes 
mostlj paid for m Roman gold This highly lucrative trade 
was shared by the Andhra, Chcra and Pandya conntnes 
Southern China also sent its sdKs, jade and precious stones to 
bo re shipped at the South Indian ports 

JIuch of this wealth, as mscnptions show, went to the 
support of the Buddhist and Jam Sanghas Great kings, nch 
merchants, and prosperous craft guilds, among which gold- 
smitlis 11 ory carvers, carpenters and weai ers were promment, 
vied Math each other in the generosity of the gifts by which 
rchc shnnes and monastenes were built and endowed and 
pleasant retreats provided for the four months of the ramy 
season when the wandenng bhiklvus met for meditation and 
discussion The splendid rock cut chapter house at Karli, 
the largest m India, was excai ated at the expense of a merchant 
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pnnce of Yaija^anti the capital of the Kadamha dvnasty m 
Jforth and South Canara 

Where the pious merch^t went the bhikku or Brahman 
generally followed, though the trend of mis'sionary enterprise 
nas more eastTvards than nest^ards Trade settlements thus 
formed the begmmngs of the great colonies in Sumatra, Java, 
Siam and Southern Chma, uhich expanded into independent 
Indo Aryan states m the early centuries of the Christian era 
with the help of Indian princes compelled by various circum 
stances to take to their ships and seek their fortune abroad 
The \\andenng blukkus of the Deccan and Southern India also 
used the sea way s as much as the land u ay s The famous 
Kanhen caves m the Bombay harbour were provided for the 
Buddhist fnars near one of their landmg-places This was the 
time •« hen East and West u ere meetmg not only on the land 
frontiers, but m the marhet places of India, Egypt and lleso 
potamia, m the schools of Alexandria, in the audience halls of 
the Caesars, and m the palaces of Indian kings uho were 
always ready to enlist skilled craftsmen and fighting men m 
their service, without regard to race oi creed 


CHROXOLOGICAL TABLE 

(Dates given folloiv the Cambridge History oj Itidia) 


B C AIao vdha 

c 612-^13* Saisiinaga dj-nastv, 1 
kings 

c 5S2 Rajgnha founded 
c 563 Gautama Buddha b * 
558 

c 654 Pataliputm founded 
522 
486 

c 483 Gautama Buddha d 
479 

--yyi, ■'i/diajv-ttV'h’ 


Persia, Baxtria, X Ivdia etc 

Cyrus, King of Persia, acv 

Darius I , lAing of Persia, acc 
Xers.es, King of Persia acc 

Battle of Plataea 


' These dates arc still s matter of controversy Jam tradition elres 5*8 B c ss the 
date of SIlljATTra s death. 
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BvP MAflADnA Tersia, Baktbia.X H India, etc 

c 41^-321 Lancia dTOastj, 9 kings 

33G Alexander the Great, King of 

Macedon 

333 Battle of I^sus 

330 Per^polis biimt death of Danus 

III 


327-325 Alexander s Indiari Campaign 

323 Death of Alexander 

c 321 297 Chandragupta "Maurj a 

t 30o Seleucus invades India 

c 297 Bmdusara acc 
C 274 237 Asoka 

c 250 Boktna and Parthia independent 

c 237 Dasaratha nec 

c 220 4nd/ira Di/nasty xn S India begins 

c 190 Demetnus, King of Baktna 

master in the Indus \oIIev 


e 181 Bnhadratha killed end 
of the Maur\ on dyn 
asti Pushj amitrs 
acc (Sunga dynast j , 
10 kings) 

e 1G5 i tteh Cht begin 

c 138 
c 12C 

c . 75-a d 50 


c 73 \asude^a acc (Kanva 
dynasty, 4 kings) 


loinoee VTtsiitards 
"Menander attacks "Magodha 
Parthian conquest of Taksha eila 
A ueh dll expel the Sakas from 
Baktna. 

Sak^ and Pahlai as (Parthians) 
supreme in the Punjah 


c 53 Malaia or Vilrama £ra begins Azes I Sala Ltng acc 
e 27 Bod of Kanva dynast j 
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CHAPTER \ 

THIRD GREEK IMASION — THE BAKTEIAA GREEKS ES TNDIA- 
GROWTH OF INDIAN THEIS3I — PATA^JALI — SIAHAAANTrS 
BHDDHtSlI — PARTHIAN SARA AND KHSUAN DVNASTIES- 
PEVIVAI. OF BEAHMASISM — CODE OP MASH 

Ix Hindustan or India north of the \ indh\ as political mtere 
after Asoka s death returns again to Takska aila and th 
Punjab About 190 B c a third Greek invasion came throng 
the Kabul vallej , led bj Demetrius King of Baktna son u 
law of Antiochus the Great The Baktnan Greeks for nearU 
century remained itt possession of Taksha sila and the Indt 
valley one of their kings Alenander or AhUnda, a mditai 
Buddhist, even attempting to emulate Alexander hv attackm 
jMagadha But Pushyamitra, the Sunga king upon nhoi 
the mantle of Chandragupta had fallen repulsed the invade 
anA<ae,lebTaJted bis vietor^ m. Vedic fashion vnth the Great Hon 
Sacrifice 

How far the cultured Baktnan Greeks mfluenced the schoo 
of Taksha sda which continued to flounsh until the citv w 
sacked by the Huns m a d 485, there is little evidence exce] 
that of Greek craftsmen who with great fluenev but htt 
spiritual comprehension tried to interpret the mythologj ar 
mjsticxsm of Buddhism in their own rationahstic Gref 
fashion Probably Greek knowledge contnbuted to tl 
school of medicine for which Taksha sila was renowned, ac 
the famous Indian astronomical school at Hijam mav hai 
Owed something to the Greeks at Taksha aila 

But m religion and metaphysics the Greeks came under tl 
spell of India, even though Taksha sila kept open house h 
students of all rehgions The Magis and Zoroastnans 
Persia, Buddhists of manj different sects, followers of Mitr 
/Siva, of Vishnu or I''asudeva and Chnstian missionan 
a heanng there In this atmosphere of free though 
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■which Mas bv no means confined to Taksha sila, the Buddhism 
of the schools gradually diverged mdely from that of the 
pnnntive Buddhist Church Partlj tlirough Asoka’s popular 
propaganda and partly through tho mjstical interpretation of 
Gautama’s psychological analvsis by the schools, tho teaching 
of Buddhism was profoundly affected hy' the theistic thought 
of the time Among the uneducated mas<5es the belief in the 
divinity of the Buddha had taken deep root long before 
Asokas time the cult of relic Morship had done much to 
make it a general article of faith, and the groiving influence of 
other theistic doctrines made itself strongly felt m the chapter 
houses of the Sangha Brahman echolarslup, which had been 
stimulated rather than suppressed by the spread of Gautama’s 
teaching, found a notable exponent about tbo second or third 
century B c in Patau j ah, the Sonsloit grammarian, uho in his 
Yoga sutras systematised the practice of mental concentra- 
tion, ■which -under tho name of dhy an& had been adapted to 
Buddhist ntual, upon a theistic basis Another sigmficant 
sign of the times u as the groumg influence of theistic ideas put 
forward m the MahahJiarata About 140 b c a Greek envoy, 
Hebodoros, sent by the Greek king of Taksha sila, Antialcidag, 
to the kmg of Vidisha m Central India, raised an inscnbcd 
column m honour of Vasudeva or Vishnu In tlus cult 
Krishna, the hero of the MaJidbharata, is represented as an 
incarnation of the Supreme Deity, Vishnu, and worship by 
bhaJ Umarga, the path of devotion, is enjoined as an alternative 
to the path of knou ledge 

The ultimate effect of this state of spiritual ferment was 
that, while Asoka’s ethical code contmued to serve as the 
groundwork of Indian rehgious teachmg Buddhism itself split 
tip into two mam schools , one was called the Slahayana, or 
the Great Vehicle which transported the traveller along the 
Ttmd to Nirvana , t’ue other the Hinayana, the latQe Vehicle 
In both schools the Buddha was recognised as a di-vinity But 
wlule the Hmay amst adhered closely to the early Buddhist 
texts and aimed at reaching Nirvana by his own spiritual 
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cxorti(m<» — following till fiadli-vn'i or pjiinttnl ilisi iplint prp 
BcnKil 1»\ liH dump M/isttr Tmuni — tho Mnh'ulmt 

explimed tlio hutorital Uiuldha ns om mid not thi tliiif of 
tlio linnt iiiftmfrstntions of the fipirilinl I'^scnre {Unrma 
dhnitt) which jitiw idwl nil s)mo Hi was Pitidted if h\ tho 
grace of the jinrticular Bndhi'<att%a ho ndond he could Ijo 
rc horn iii a higher npintu d Hplii re Tho ultiinatc aim of tho 
"Nlahiiii 'inibt was to Ijeoomo a BodhmlWa liimsolf, but this 
gnat desiro could not Ijo fulfilled m a Binglo lift time — onlr 
through man\ thouvuiiU of n Inrths The ^^ah iMlnut, 
therefore, tn his spintual (jiiest did not attach bo much im 
jKirtaneo to rehlncj and asuticisni hut more to wanning tho 
fa\our, through single minded dc\'Otion (Wieilh) of the Great 
Beings who ruled tho different spintiial planes * 

Gnat pohtical desturbancts broke in from time to time 
uiwn these religious controversies, and e% enVual5> opened tli© 
war to the spread of Buddhism into Jiorthcni Cluna overland 
The Greclvs, under two nral dv'nastu'i, ruled tho Ihmjab from 
circ 190 to 130 B c Tlien Baktna and tho kingdom of 
Taksha sila were annexed h} tho Pirthians, who'^o mountcel 
arehers later on wero moro than a match for tho Koman 
legionaries Next tho Sakas or Scjlliians, tnbes forming 
tho Partluan province of Sakastlian (ScistSn) a<ssumcd tho 
eo\crcigntj at Taksha-siU, for a time, apparenth, umkr 
Parthian suzerain t} Several Saka longs, beginning with 
Maucs ctre 7o b c , ruled in tho Punjab, one of them, Axes I , 
cxtcnihng his power as far as Mathura on tho Jumna Tho 
Sakas aUo settled in Surushtra, or Katluawar, from whence 
the} made ineffectual efforts to penetrate into tho Deccan 
In tho meantime nil the Hellemc settlements m Iran felt 
the impact of the w estw ard drift of tho more or loss cmhsetl 
^ It ee«ma nlmost os if the neo-Iiuddhists under tho influence of 
BrahronnicaJ thouglit deified the different mowl and intellectual 
<}ualit)eo of this Buddlia s psv chological anal ye a aa benign or malignant 
IS, «ssas,'K«.V oa tlia Xadin bjuL djuS«<J. tV*. p.VawaswfE.a. 

of nature Tliua Infinite Pity became the Lord Avalokitcshv ara , 
Infinite t\ isdom 'Manjusn etc 
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noTuad horsemen pushed out of the "Mongolian steppes hv the 
consohdation and extension of the Chmese empire under Shi 
Hwang Ti, who was followed h} the powerful rulers of the 
Han dwasty About U9 B C the vanguard of the nomads 
composed of some tribes called the Yueh Chi crossed the 
Pamir plateau After driving some of the Saha tribes south 
wards they were turned m the same direction by pressure of 
the nomads in their rear They then settled for a time in the 
vallej of the Oxus, the Scjdhians or Parthians they displaced 
mo\ing tow ards the Indian frontier Baktna which had been 
annexed bj Jlithridates I of Parthia, ci rc 139 b c , was soon 
emin by the \ ueh Chi whose petty chieftams gradually 
adapted themselves to their new environment adopted 
Graeco Bahtmn culture, and thereby came under the m 
flncnce of Buddhism The be ginnin g of the Christian era 
found the Yueh Chi a powerful nation disputing for the empire 
of Western Asia with the Parthians, who were beginning to 
split up into a number of pettj principalities The reign of 
the last Partluan ruler at Taksha sila, Gondophames, circ 
A D lO-CO is memorable m Christian annals for the mission of 
St Thomas the Apostle A legend declares that he suffered 
martjTdom there, but there is no good evidence that the 
barbarities of the Roman capital, which must have set many 
such rumours afloat in the Christian world, were imitated 
in Buddhist lands before the Hun invasions of the fifth 
century 

About A D 40 the Yueh Chi w ere united under the chieftams 
of tlie Kushan tnbe Kujiila Kadpluscs, loiown as Kadphises I 
Ho came down the Kabul vallej and annexed Gandhara and 
Talvsha sila sweepmg awaj the last traces of Greek and 
Partluan doraimon on the Indian frontier His son, W’'ima 
Kadpluscs or Ivadphjses II , found it easy to extend his con 
quests in pohUcallj disorganised Northern India, where he 
exacted tribute from the Saka prmces m JIalw a and pushed 
up the Ganges ^ allej as far as Benares But he was no match 
for the great Chinese general Pan Chao, who about this time 
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made a bnlliant thrust across Central Asia nght up to the 
shores of the Caspian After a disastrous defeat on the plains 
of Kashgar Kadphises had to acloion ledge the suzeramti of 
the Climese emperor 

The height of the Kushan power was reached imder the 
nirlike Ivamshka, who spent a great part of his reign of 
over fortj jears m fightmg chieflv with the Chinese and 
Partluans To Afghanistan and Bokhara wluch had formed 
the nucleus of the Kushan empire he added a stnp of 
A^estem Persia He also annexed Kashmir and from his 
capital at Purushapura (Peshavrar) ruled over the greater part 
of Korthem India, as far east as PataUputra Hjs greatest 
victories were m Chmese Turkestan where Kadphises II had 
been defeated He took tribute from Khotan, Yarkand and 
Kashgar, but doubtless received the greater part of his revmue 
from his nch Indian provinces 

While the Kushan empire was growing Buddhism was al«o 
addmg to its conquests Gandhara mth Purushapura and 
Talsha sila as its centres, became like Bihar, a land of monas 
tones The country side teemed with legends of Asoka s life 
and of miracles wrought by Bodhisattras or bi relics of the 
saints The Chinese amnee made the northern land rontea 
safe for caravans and m a D G7 news of the Good law reached 
the Chme-^e emperor, Mmg Ti, n ho sent envoys to Khotan 
where Indian Buddhist monastenes were already established 
From that tune the demand for Buddhist texts images, 
pictures and rehes brought Korth nestem India and Clunfu 
mto close mtercourse Chmese literati went to study m the 
schools of India and Indian pandits went to teach m Cbma 
The Kushan monarchs had no reason to mterfere with this 
Chmese caravan traffic, for the tolls on Chinese costlj silks, 
jade and fine lacquer nent to suell the profits ^hej denved 
from the lucrative caravan trade between India and the Medi 
terranean, to facilitate which thej mmted gold coins m 
imitation of the Roman aureus 

Kamshka, following the Indo Arjan tradition patronised 
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devotees of many different cults but shou ed special interest m 
Buddhism He summoned to Kashmir another great council 
of the Sangha to re establish the Buddhist canon Its decisions 
in the form of commentaries on the Buddhist Bcnptuijes were 
engraved on copper plates and deposited in a stupa built near 
Srinagar ^ 

'Medical science seems also to hare made progress in his 
reign Charaka, an authority much quoted br liter /Vribic 
UTiters, IS said to have been Kanishli.a's court plirsician 

The extent to uhich Braliman thought nis penetratmg 
mto the grouih of Buddhism is shown in the gradual Sanskrit* 
ising of its old hterary language, Pali, which comes into 
ev idence after the first centun ad "U ith the spread of ISIaha 
yana doctrines, of u hich the Brahman Nagarjuna u as a famous 
protagonist m the second or third century ad, Sanskrit cime 
to be used bj northern Buddhists both in their texts and m 
oral disputations untd finillj bj the time of the IMuhammadan 
conquest Sanskrit, according to Professor MacdoncU was 
almost the only wTitten language of Indian literati The 
change m the form of expression connoted a subtle change in 
thought \Yhen the ilahaj amsts restated the doctnnes of the 
Buddha in terras of their mistic plulosophj they ga\e uuaj 
the logical position of the Great Teacher and prepared the u ay 
for a religious reaction in favour of orthodox Brahmanism 
which was accelerated bj the trend of political events 

An important Sanskrit historical document, the J/dmna 
dJiarma saslra, commonly known as the Code of 'Mann, is now 
generallv attnbuted to the later Kushan penod, or about the 
third century ad It seems to have been compiled b\ a 
Brahman of JIagadha m view of the frequent adimsaion of 
foreign mtruders mto the inner circles of Brahmanism, to re 
affirm the position of Ina caste fellows who rcraamed faithful 
to Vedic sacnficial traditions and to the theistic teachings of 
the Upanishads The Brahmamcal theon of dhantna implied 

*■ The exact site of the* stupa has not Vicen identified an i th<* Chinese 
translations oi the conunentanes have not yet been ediU^l 
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that spiritual enfranchisement, considered as the highest aim 
of existence, could no+ be u on bv indi%ndual effort until through 
a long senes of re births m different spheres of life both mind 
and bodj had attamed to the highest possible degree of puntj , 
by breeding, by diet bj mode of hfe and mental trammg and 
bj the due performance of Sadhana Dharma from this pomt 
of view was a divinely mspired ordenng of the human family 
bj which the older or more developed souls helped the younger 
ones along the paths of spiritual evolution To the Indian 
mmd there w as no injustice m the Brahman s claim to social 
and mtellectual supcnontj , smce eveiy one s place in society 
was determined by the merit or dement of former lives 
Brahman and Sudra alike suffered the penalty of neglect of 
dharma If dharma were not mamtauied the human race 
missed its highest aim and the social fabric fell to pieces “ All 
classes could become corrupt , all barriers would be broken 
down , there would be total confusion among men ’ — a state 
of thmgs which Hlanu seems to implj existed m his own time, 
for he advises Brahmans to avoid the cities ruled by Sudra<i or 
where heretics and outcasts cere m the majontj His regula 
tions, though pomtmg to closer caste restnctions, bear the 
impress of Buddhist and Jam thought in them great respect for 
animal life Soma, the spintuous dnnk c hich plaj ed so great 
A part m ancient Vedio ntual, is not mentioned 

Kamshka came to a violent end circ a d 120, after a reirni 
of over forty jears Some of his officers, it is said tired of lus 
ceaseless carapaigmng smothered him in his bed Huvishka, 
his successor, beyond rebuilding the shnne vihich Asoka had 
raised in honour of the Bodhi tree at Gaj a, left nothing but 
lus corns to distmgiuah his reign The terrible pestilence 
wluch devastated Chma and Europe for a long penod mast 
have been felt in the Kushan doramions about this time 
During the reign of Huvishka’s successor, Vasudeva, v\ho 
assumed tbe name ei an ortbedex Hindu menareb, tbe Y-ocb 
Chi povicr declined From a d 220 the Sassanian djnastj of 
■ ■ held the religion of Zoroaster, began to rcviv e 
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the national ideils of Iran A century Hter a simJar move 
mcnt began in. T\ arta under the Gupta dv nastj 


CHRONOLOGICAL TABLE 

North vvest Ws'fTEits Asn ''Ot/THCHN India circ ad 10 
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c 10-48 


c 50 


c 128 

c 128 
c 173 202 
c 182 2.0 
c 22o 
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Gonclopharnes (Pnrtlnan) Ivtng at Takshi sila 
IKujulft) Ka<lphi‘»e3 I IvosVian king (Great Nueh ela) 
rules m Baktrm the upper Kabul vallej anti Kanclal r 
(U ima) Ka Iph ses II King of Taksha sila. 

Salcn era begins 

Kan «lika (Little \ ueh clu) acc Kushao. empire exteiuls 
oter K AV India 

Itudradraman I (Sakn) Creat Satrap of Ujjain and Mnl a 
rashtra under Kusl an suzeraintj 
Ituvisilvka KusKun emperor we 
Gautamiputra N ajna Sn ■Vndl ra 1 mg 
\ asu leva Kiisl an emperor the Kushan pou er decimes 
End of tl e Andhra dynasty 

Sassanian djmaatj of Pera a founded bj Ardaslur or 
Artaxences I 


CHAPTER XI 

the S\VtB0LI0 FOUNDATIONS OF rNDIA> ART 

Till pretctUng chapters in their bare outUncs indicate that 
tlio rthgioiH Bocnl and pohtical historj of India from the first 
'vppt' trance of the Nedic Aryans v\as not the fortuitous efftct 
<if n long Bcnes of accidents It u as to a large extent deter 
minid bv a definite line of thought, a det-ph considered plan 
of social hft vthioh after lieing sha^icd and adjusted bj the 
exjttrunct of man\ gincntions was at last established upon 
so sohtl a foundation thit changes of dvaiastv hartlU affectet 
it internal Mars and fortign invasions Mere not able to destroy 
It 1 rom time to time some great tlunker apjicarcd to »'i 



Fio fi — Siva B Hermitage 3It Kaiiasa 
From a Fhctogruph 

man gi%e clear indications of inspiration from tins source 
The building ol houses and the planning of villages and toivns 
were sacnficial ntes in which the uell being of the whole 
community was involved The master builder was a public 
servant hke the sacnficmg pnest JIanu ostracises specu 
htive builders, together mth pnests who make money out of 
image worship and unlearned Brahmans Auspicious sites for 
villages and towns u ere those m which the sod was clean and 
good for cultivation and uhere good water for both drinking 
and batlung u as plentiful The an gods uho uere es^en 
tiallj health gods lo\ cd to dwell m such places and the careful 



I IQ r — T1 o Kn lasn rock-cut Tcmi lo ot Ellora 


worker therefore had high sacnficnl functions and his cnft 
was n pure one Sculptors carted the sacrificial posts but as^ 
the Dims themselves came when bidden to the feast it was 
foolish said the Rishis to mod the divnnc Presence with a 
graven image Darlv Buddhist teaching being opjxi ed to all 
^ tshc sacrifices had no prejudices for or agsmst tho matensis 
used bv craftsmen but it kept up tho \ edic tradition in repre 
senting the storv of the blasters life His personahtv which 
exist otl no more except m his teaclimg was represented bj 
pvmbols Tlie chief one which stood for his life work tho 
ti veiling of dlnnita was the stupa a vimplo memorial or 
reliquarv which gave no scope for the sculptor s imagination 
Aeoka » craftsmen onlv made it as strong and solid as bnck or 
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stone could make it The strict rules of the Order forbade 
elaborate decoration, but the lavish endoirments of ro\alty, 
the generositj of merchants and the pious emulation of the 
craft guilds were not to be restrained The chapter houses 
of the Sangha “oon became as stately as the audience halls 
of kings The gatenajs of a great stupa nere like the 
entrances of*a roj al cit j The abbots of the famous monas 
tenes disposed of prmcelj revenues and were treated mth 
more than ro\ al digmti 

In this bnef survej it nill onl> be possible to indicate how 
one central idea finds expression m some of the pnncipal forms 
of Indian art Just as the Christian or 'Muhannhad'in has one 
place m his mmd m n hich all sectarian differences meet there 
13 one spot to which from Vctlic times to the present day, all 
Indian thought has converged Whether it is the peasant 
praymg to the holj nver nhich gives him his daily food and 
purifies bodv and soul, or the philosopher meditatmg on the 
Great Thinker who sets the worlds in motion. Ins tbonglit'i 
turn to the Himalajas and to the “ seed vessel of the World 
Xotu» ” There the pdgnm finds the source of the sacred 
stream jomed mth the celestial Ganges bj the slopes of tlie 
mjstic lit jMem The worshipper of Siia sees the cell of 
the divme Hermit of Kailasa , the Buddhist the image of the 
Lord Buddha addressmg his disciples ^ The Chnstiau sadhu, 
likemse, finds it a place fit for meditation Holding in its 
heart the precious fount, the jar churned by the Hevas from 
the Ocean, upon whose perennial flow milhons of human 
hies depend, the Himalajan Lotus has been and still is the 
throne of all the Hei as 

It IS in such profound and imiversal emotions planted bj 
Xiture in a people s soul rather than in the record of dynasties 
and political comcidences that one must look for the inspira- 
tion of a traditional art The design of the carved pillar 
t>pical of ilauryan tvtnes and the prototype from which nearly 
all Indian temple pillars are deni ed is evidently an architect- 

* EkHi Kawaguchi, Thrct 1 ennt «« TtAc/, p m 
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onic adaptation of the idea of India as the stalk of the Hima 
Ia\an World Dotus ^ It is most clearlj mdicated m the numer 
ous representations of buildings carved upon the gateways 
and radmgs of the Sanchi and Bharhut stupas The pillars 
of the Karh chapter house are tj'pical examples Asoka’s 
splendid lats or msenbed pillars, with w hich he as Chakravartm * 
marked the holy places and proclaimed the world dommion 
of the Dharma, are Hellemstic adaptations of the same idea, 
for his Baktnan or Persian masons, hke the Kushan sculptors 
of later times, translated Indian ideas into a foreign tongue, 
often without understanding them 

In this Inthan order of architecture the shaft of the column 
or pillar stands for the stalk of the Lotus — Arj av arta or India 
itself, recognised in ilaurjan times as a'geograplucal and 
pohtical umtj Sometimes, as at Karli, it is stepped into 
a water jar — a symbol of the Indian Ocean - The capital 
(Fig 7) 13 formed bj the “ seed vessel of the Lotus”® and by 
the petals of the flow er turned down upon the stalk, as they 
are frcqucntlj rendered m contemporarj decorative motives 
Thc«;o jMitals form the so called “ bell shaped ’ member, 
which may be taken to sjmbobse the Himalayan slopes* 
Above the capital Asoka placed the symbols of the Dharma, 
like a banner waving trmmphantlj over the roof of the viorld 
At Karh one sees instead later Buddlust ideas of the heavenly 
spheres — sculptured figures of divimties ridmg their elephants 
— the ram clouds — raised upon an altar or throne ov er the 
‘ seed vessel of the Lotus ’ 

In the famous Asoka pillar, erected at the spot where the 

* TUero waa the same idea in Egj-ptian art Upper EgJ 7 >t,\nth the 
sources of the Nile oa repiraented bj a lotua flower Lower Egytit bj 
a papyrus recil 

* As in most art the ejinboham grew out of practical necessities 
The jar was ongiaalh a protection for the foot of a wooden post against 
damp and white onta 

* Tho“lotu3 ’ fruit here represented IS that of the white or blue lotus 

* Tlie ancient geographical synibobsm is gt%en a mj-stic interpreta 
tion m the Mnh mm ana Tantra. 
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Bad^a began to prea<h at Saraath, the Persian or Baktnaa 
^Ulptora not understanding Indian vcmacuhr art, reducrf 
he p^eipal member cf the capital, the seed vessel of the 
lotu, to an msignitieant o, olo moulding But on the abacas 



Fig 7 — Capital from the Chapter 
House at Karl I 


above it, instructed no 
doubt by their Buddhi'^t 
teachers, tliey carved in 
high relief the ammal svm 
bols of the four * gates ’ 
of the Alanasarovara lake 
— the bon, elephant, hors>c 
and bull — to represent the 
hol^ rivers of the ‘ four 
petalled orld - laotus ^ 

floumg east west, north 
and south In the Karh 
capital (Fig 7) the same 
idea IS sjTnbolu^l hr en 
closing the seed vessel of 
the Lotus in a qnadrangu 
lar shrme open on all four 
Sides 

The same symbolism re 
peats itself m the design 
of Hindu temples Before 
Buddhist Umes and for a 
long time afterwards, there 


•a b Attar r rpturned Lotus Petals Permanent StfUC 

‘r/ '**' I»rfo™mnce 

^ tnbal sacrifices The 

selves a uondrous shrme up m the 

thcirholyland ^as the Wotirt the A^avarta, 
j ’ ® mandapam of the temple 

nw sj-mbolism oppears oa the areaf mo t 
fcj order of the CJiinese emperor Chien prepared 

iTihef vol 1 p 19 n ) ^ (Sven Hedm Sout!,crn 
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the marks of the Hellenistic te i meal tradition surine His 
thoughts turned at once to the si apes carved bj \ 151 al arma 
the divme craftsman on the snow peal^s of Kailasa wh ch 
Ind an pilgrims for untold generations 1 ad i or 1 1 2 e 1 He 



Fig 9 —Stone Ima^e of Buddl a at 4nuradhapuro Cejlon 


saw in his mystic reveries not the '=!al jan monl uho t on 
Nirvana under the Bodhi tree at Caya but one of tl e dinno 
Btddhas throned on the lotus flower of earth and hea\cn 
1 ho control the Dharma of tl e umt erse and send fro i time to 
time a Messenger an emanation of themselves to sho v man 
kind the Path 

In tlus conception vhich is finely illustrated m tl e famous 
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Buddha in*age*ofAnumclhaimra(ng 9),BiiddhhtandBrahiinn 
thought mergo into the same artistic ideal. Buddha is recog- 
nised as Siva and Siva as Buddha, just as they are by the 
pilgrims uho come to worship at Kailasa TJie ethereal 
transcendental body " like a bon/’ ^ uith broad shoulders and 
narrow iraist, inth which Indian art endows all the Buddhas 



and Devas, as well as those human beings who tlirough joga 
or bhakti hare attained to union wath the diiane, must not be 
taken literally to represent a man-hon, like the gods of Eej-pt 
The jogi or bhakta must be lion hearted because, hkePrahlada 
in the storj of the 2Ial»ibharaia, he must bo prepared to suffer 
for the truth . ho must be strong m body to keep his mind in 
health, so that he may wield the swonl of Imow ledge rightly ; 

* Sea Ideals 0/ Indian Art, l>y the Author. 
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he must keep his body pure and free from evil thoughts «o as 
to guard the precious jewel of reason uhich God has given 
him Through ^oga or bhakti the plij-sical bod\ become* 
purer finer less gross Thus Indian art expresses the pro 
found influence of inind over bod\ m the studv of which 
modern science is deepK interested 

In Southern India Brahmamsm. it seems was I? ter than m 
the north to popularise its metaph^ sics in icomc svmbol* IlTien 
it did so though the shnne itself was a representation of the 
Kaddsa Heimit s Cell (Fig o) the image of Siva as Ruler of the 
universe assumed another form inspired b"! the local environ 



ment The slopes of the Western Ghats the hoh mountains 
of the south, form as it uere the bathmg steps of the Indian 
Ocean On these steps the Brahman had continuallj before 
his eyes not the moonht snou peaks s%’mbols of Matures 
meditative moods but the inde expanse of ocean beatm*^ m 
ceasele&s rhidhm as the quivenng sun at even sank slonh into 
its depths Here hs ature was the symbol of the universal dance 
nhich the Devas danced at the sacrificial feast {Rig Ved x 
72 6) Siva appeared m the glory of the settmg sun as 
Nataraja the Lord of the Dance (Fig 10) 

In Southern India also another and a more accurate 
symbol is used for the great mountain ranges of the north In 
tbeVajTi Puranai they are hkened to the trumpet shaped flower 

* Tlie \ ayu Purana probablj represents Hindu geogfop! ical know 
ledgo of the Gupta peno 1 or tlie fourth and fifth centuries a d 
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of the datura plant(rig 1 l),mstead of to the lotus The bracket 
capitals 'supporting the roofs of temple mandapams— as the 
Himalayas seem to support the hea\ ens— are ncarh alw aj s in 
Southern India can edwith a conventional datura flouerinstcad 
of a lotus Fig 12 shovs the same motive applied to the 
gargoyle which carries off the water used for the ntuahstie 
bathmg of a temple image — the ceremonv Mhich symbolises 
the outflow of the sacred nvers from Sna s Himalajan shrmc 
A reference to the di igram on p 14, Mhich shou-s the whole 



Fig 12 — Temple Gargoyle based on Datura Flower 


Tibetan plateau and the adjoining mountains, including those 
which twist southwards to form the watershed of the great 
nvers of Burma wall give the impression that the geography of 
the Puranas is not so ivild as is usual! j supposed The general 
shape of the plateau with the adjommg Burmese mountams is 
■very suggestive of the form of the datura flower The re 
semblance is still more stnking if one assumes that the simile 
was not mtended for the whole Tibetan plateau, but only for 
the great water channels formed by the Himalayan mountain 
ranges together with their eastern and western outlets 
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CHAPTER XII 

TKE central aSE\> >.0MADS— the OEPTA BYMASTT — OHPTi. 
LTTERATUPE, SCIENCE AND ART — COLONISATION — W 
JIIEN S VISIT TO INDIA — THE HEN INVASIONS 

"While the Rushan power was waning a strong dniast} in 
Persia, the Sassamds, turned lor a tune the mam stream of the 
Ilua nomads away from the frontiers of India Earh m the 
fourth century a d another Chandragupta, a Raja of obscure 
Imeage, who by mamage vnth a LichchaVi prmcess bad allied 
himself with one of the most aristocratic clans of JIadlij ade«a, 
proclaimed a holy war to restore the Kshatnva ideals of 
the ilahabharat^ and Idduidyana The j ear \ d 320, when 
Chandragupta was consecrated as the first of the Gupta hne, 
was the begmnmg of a new era m which the Brahmans, with 
their mtellectual weapons sharpened and improved by the long 
contest with Buddhist and Jam reformers, took the lead as 
popular teachers 

Though India remamed free from foreign mvasiona for 
about a century and a half, the Gupta position as sovereign 
lords of Aryavarta never at any time rested on such sub- 
stantial military achievements as those of the llaunan Ime 
The second Gupta, Samudragupta (circ 330), won a nominal 
suzerainty over the Deccan bj a bnlliant military pageant» 
accompanied m Vedic style uith the Sacrificial Horse, through 
£he country sanctified by Rama’s epic adv entures His son, 
Chandragupta II {arc 375-413), added greatly to his revenues 
and prestige by recovering the provinces of Main a, Gujarat 
and Surashtra or Kathiavrar, nhere foreign dynasties^ for 
several centunes had appropnated the tolls of the nestem sea- 
ports, Bharocb, Sopara and Cambay The Gupta treasury 

i,Saka kings calling themsehes tlie Great Satraps of vroliarushtro 
end Ujjain 
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Trns luU to oi trfl owing \Qi\\ the tnbuto o{ in'inj Rri)"i'^ atul tUo 
tmnia of Alagidlia were nch and prosperou*?, but tlie Gupta 
empire neicr restored to Arjuvartn its inturnl inountnm 
frontier When the marauding liotths from Ctntril A'fia 
resumed their march the gates of the Punjab stood open 
But while tlic western world was relapsing into jKihtical 
chaos and intellectual torpor, PjTtahpiitra.Ujjain, Aj odhju and 
other Inelian rojal cities flourished under refined and cultureel 
rulers who were enthusnstic patrons of all kinds eif learning 
Samuelragupta was more proud of his musical nccomphsh- 
raents than of his nctones in war Ho appears on one of his 
coins plaanng the \Ina (lute) both he and his son, Chandra- 
gupta II , were, like manv other Indian kings, pwts and men 
^lette^ And men after the fall of the Gupta dinastj the 
schools of Incha kept the light burning which was partly ix- 
tmgmshftl in Europe when Justinian clo^l the schools of 
Athens From a d 300 to SOO not orilj were the preiious 
foundations of religious belief re examined and placed upon n 
definitcK thcistic or pantheistic basis bj man^ Vedic scholars 
so that the agnosticism of cavlj Buddhist teaching was 
gradually discredited in all the debating halls of India The 
J[/a7id6/«irafa wath the Bhagavad Gitd, perhaps re edited and 
enlarged, was established bj Brahman teacliers as a compro 
bensue text book of religion, morals and social science for 
all classes of Hindus Tlio path of learning w as kept in good 
order by Sonsknt grammanans and lexicographers The 
people of the groat towns through famihantj with the epics 
and the masterpieces of the Sanskrit drama, were suflicientl> 
educated to follow the Language of the hterati Kalidasa, the 
famous poet and dramatist, is bchcacd to haio lived in tho 
time of Chandragupta II and his succes-'Or Bhavabhuti, 
author of Jlulati mtidJutva and other classical dramas, enjojed 
fhe patronage df'Ya'so'varman, kmg of Kanauj, m the begin- 
ning of the eighth centurj, and later on of Lahtaditiya of 
Kashmir 

No mconsiderable part of the foundations of modem 
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■western science -were laid m the stores of Ivnow ledge ac 
cumulatod bj the Sansl nt literature of this period which 
were later on transmitted to Europe bj Arabic scholars 
Aryabhata of Patahputra (fc ad 476) V irahamihira of 
TJjjain who worl ed from a d 505 to 587 and Brahmagupta 
{b 598) were m their own davs the foremost astronomers and 
mathematicians of the world Among tlie anthmetical and 
mathematical symbols and methods Viorrowed the ^rabs 
from India were the so called Arabic numerals the 
decimal sjstem of notation the sines and \ersed sines 
Algebra was an Indian rather than an Arabic science AI«o 
ui medicine and surgery physics and astronoma the Arab 
schools borrowed from India though they went further in 
some directions The great schools of architecture sculpture 
pamtmg and metal worU connected wath the Hindu templea 
and Buddhist monastenes of this period are owing to the 
iconoclasra of Islam only raeagrelv represented m Indim 
monuments now e'^tant But the ■works which sumi e the 
Chapter Houses W I and X\TI at Ajanta the magmficent 
frescoes of the first monastic hall the Iipiakarma Hall at 
Ellora (probably the guild bob of the masons worLmg there) 
the sculptures of the great temple at Elephanta the colo-^sal 
copper image of the Buddha as the Teacher (now m the Bir 
mingham Art Aluseum) ^ are among the most sjilendid achieve 
ments of Indian art The technical slnll of the tune is shown 
in the great iron pillar of Samudragupta, now standing m 
Ivutb ud Dm s mosque at Delhi welded together in sections so 
cunningly that until recently it was believed to be of cast 
metal Nor were Indian armourers goldsmiths weaiers and 
dyers behind this high le\ el of achievement in their respectn e 
crafts Their descendants of the eleventh centurj sold in 
the slave markets of Afghanistan furmshed much of the 
w onderful craftsmanship of the workshops ot Cairo Baghdad 
Damascus and Samarkand which has made the reputation o£ 
Islam in the art museums of modem Europe 

‘ Jlafulbook of Jnd nit Art bj the tisthor 
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The great commeremt actnits of Gupta times, as will as 
the forced migration of ruling families h\ the fortune of Miir, 
helped the spruid of Indian culture o^ trsoas Tn spite of tho 
injn\ dingetb both from bad wt at her and pirates tlie sea u 
■nero much frequented b> mtrihants and pilgrims Ships 
vnth enws of 200 lucu sailed the oiien sea to Sumatra and Jaa a 
and thence to Kambodia, aojages ailuch might last for lime 
months from port to port Tho sta ^^as often tho In-st wna 
of escape for a ruling d^iiastj after n disastrous fight a 
predatorj clueft am n ho found tho land waas unlualtln might 
have better luck as a sea ro\ tr ' About the fifth ct ntur\ a d 
an Indian djaiastj of Kslmtn^a origin established itself m 
Kambodia, where immigrants from the cast coast of India lind 
begun to arrne licforo the Clinstian era The colonisation of 
Sumatra and Java no doubt preceded thest excunaions to the 
Tar East Inscriptions found m the highlands of Sumatra 
point to the existence of a powerful Hindu kingdom there in 
the seaenth century a d 

The Climese ha% c prescrv cd a er^ important and interesting 
lustoncal documents of tho fifth and secenth tcntiirus in tho 
records of Ea Hien and Hiucn Tsang two of tho main pilgnms 
who went from Chma to studj in the schools of India I a 
Hicn 8 object was to procure the text of tho Vinaja Pital a, 
the Buddhist mcmostic rules lie with see eral companions, 
was SIX 3 ears on the road to Taksha sila besides vi iting all 
the aacred places in the north ai est and in Magadha he spent 
three j cars in a monastery at Patahputra and two at the great 
seaport Tamralipti or Tamluk, whence he sailed to Ceylon 
His visit was from about 401 to 410, tho time of Chandragupta 
II and before the devastating Hun maasions He was much 
impressed by the faciUties for tra\ ellers, tho good rest houses 
, and free hospitals, b} the learning and stnet discipline of the 

* Marco Polo to ind tJjat piracy on tho In lian seas was ft profession 
or sport m winch clue consideration was shown to its victims if tl oj 
observed the rules of tho tamo Tho theory of dharma wos opplicd t» 
all «orts and conditions of men 

II 
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monastenes of Alagaclha and b\ the general prospentj and 
good government of the country Asoha s rule of perfect 
tdlervuce for "vU religious sects 'ffas maintained Brahman 
pandits taught the doctrmes of Buddhism and different sects 
hved together peacefully m the same monastery But caste 
rules were stnctlj observed e\ en b\ good Buddhists It was 
incumbent on a Brahman teacher of Mahavana doctrmes to 
take a bath if his caste punt\ v ere vitiated as it rmght be hv 
a kmgs salutation Chandalas the aborigines outside the 
Aryan pale if they entered a toivn or market place had to 
strike a piece of wood to warn the pure who came near 
them Taxes were hght and the people u ere not harassed by 
oEBcialdom "They have not to register theur households or 
attend to any magistrates and rules The crmunal law was 
much less severe than it was m "Mauryan times Capital 
punishment was unknomi only dangerous bngands or rebels 
suffered amputation of the right hand 

Fa Hiea also tells us that the people of Aortbem India 
drank no ivme or spirits and were stnet vegetarians — thei 
do not keep pigs or fowls there are no dealings m cattle no 
butchers shops or distdlenes m their market places The 
statement muat he taken cuin grano sahs Buddhist ethics 
had no doubt profoundly influenced popular habits and the 
saenficial ntual of the Brahmans but one cannot believe that 
the whole countrj side especially at a time when ledic 
Brahmamsm was rapidly recovering its authontv preserved 
the atmosphere of a Buddhist monastery At Patahputra 
the Gupta capital the uhole cit^ mcludmg the Brahmans 
made hohday at the great Buddlust festivals Here and at 
other places the bhikkus were treated with the highest respect 
Their monastenes were splendidlj bmlt and had beautifuUj 
laid out gardens ivitli pleasant groves fruit trees flowers and 
lotus pools for the Buddhists were keen horticulturists 
though according to the stnet Jaw of the Buddha tiiev u-ere 
forbidden either to dig the ground or have it dug * On the 
* ratuooklia p 33 vol si i iS 
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other hand some of the most sacred places, Gaya, and Kapila 
vastu, were deserted and had become the haunts of wild beasts 
Another significant indication of the wamng influence of 
Buddhism m India lay m a fact not mentioned by Fa Hien, 
that durmg his visit the head of the Sangha m Western India, 
Kuraarajiva, left the country and took up residence in the 
Court of the Climese emperor, Yao Tsmg Before Hiuen 
Tsang reached India a considerable Buddhist colOnj was 
established m Southern Chma, and in 526 Bodhidharma, 
the twenty eighth patnarch m succession to the Buddha, 
removed his seat to Canton In Hiucn Tsang’s time the 
Sangha enjojed the patronage of the most powerful ruler 
m Arjavarta, Harsha Vardhana, but the departure of its 
spintual head must have weakened its popular influence 
considerablj 

Great political events took place in the mterval betv een the 
visits of the two Chinese pilgrims About fifty years 'after 
Fa Hicn’s departure the nomads of the Central Asian steppes 
made another great push westwards, and a section of them, 
laioim as the White Huns or Ephthalites, distmguished from 
the Yuch Chi by the unbridled ferocity of their clueftams, 
drove a wedge into the Sassanid empire, which for some time 
had been India’s bulwark against the Turanian hordes Both 
Persia and the Kushan kingdom of Kabul gradually succumbed 
to the attack Slmndagupta repulsed the nomad vanguard 
V htch came doivn the north western passes, but his successors, 
about A D 500, had to jaeld considerable territory, mcludmg 
thcnch provunco of Malva, to Toramana, an Ephthahto chief- 
tam The breakdown of the Gupta military strength agam 
split up Arjavatta into a patchwork of bickering prmcipahties, 
wlnlo swarms of Central Asian tribes poured down unchecked 
into the Indus valley 

The revolting barbarities of Toraraana’s son,^blihiragula,who 
massacred Buddhist monks and nuns wholesale and amused 
him'!clf bj throwmg elephants over precipices, at last forced 
. the Indian princes to make common cau<sc against his tyrannv 
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About 528 Aliliiragula was defeated and taken pusoncr bj 
Ya'iodharman Ra]a of Alain a and the Gupta Narasimha 
Baladitya but he was allowed to tahe refuge m Kashmir, 
where he abused the hospitality of the Court and nith hiS Him 
retinue continued his murderous debauches until hia death 
some \ ears afterwards 


CHAPTER \ni 

UAESIIA VABDHAISA (606-C47) — nnji:\ TSAJ,d s accoctnt of 
INDIA — BEGINNING OF THE JIUHASD-LAPAN EEA 

W^HEN Hiuen Tsang a young but learned Chinese doctor of 
the Law ^ crossed Central Asia about a century later he found 
that the Turks had driven their Hun kmsmen oS the path and 
Northern India -nas enjoying a respite both from foreign mva 
sions and ^rom mtemal political strife Patahputra was mostly 
in Tuins The Gupta dynasty had sunh mto obscunti A 
chivalrous and accomp]i<5hed j oung monarch Harsha A ardhana 
(60&-G47) after five and a half years hard fightmg, had estab 
lished himself at Kanauj a great trading and strategic centre 
on the Ganges as Lord Paramount of the Five Indies At 
Harsha s Court a brilliant throng of philosophers poets, drama 
tists and artists shared the distmction winch he had won both 
with his pen and his sword ^ His father Prabhakara Raja of 
Thaneshvar had aged successful war against the Huna the 
Raja of Gandhara and other interlopers like the Gurjaras,who 
had profited bj the unsettled state of the Indian borderlands 
Harsha, coming to the throne when he was a vouth of suttecn 
had, with greatly augmented military forces brought the 
greater part of Korthem India under his suzeramtj , hut failed 

’ Ho wrote ft treatise oa SanoLnt grftminar His poeim sot to 
muse by himself were popular son^ m \ortlerH India and 1 e is 
eredited with the authorship ol two closaicat Sanaknt plays the 
Ralnaiah and Na^ananda 
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a an attempt to 'nibdue his rival south of the ^ lndh^as, Pula- 
.esm n , of the \\e&tcm Chalukjan line 
Hiuen Tsang was not disappointed Mith the land of the 
>escent Aloon, or of True Ivnou ledge, ^ as it uas called b\ 
nous Buddhists The tcachmg of tiic monasteries u as smgu 
arh free from sectarian bias At Nalanda, uhere he studied 
he Brahmanical science of Yoga, manj gtliools of Buddhist 
iliiloi>oph\ , Alahaj ana and Hinaj ana, u ere represented The 
t^edas including medicine and mathematics, ucro taught 
Che immen‘?e building enterpnses of the Sanglia, the sumptuous 
lecoration of the monasteries and the great demand for images 
if gold, silver and copper had brought the arts and crafts to a 
high state of perfection The monks encouraged horticulture 
and agnculture, the finest fruits and choice kinds of nee being 
grottTi for the abbots and their distinguished guests ' Hiutii 
Tsang had sometimes to complain of the people’s rudeness and 
bad uaas , the monks he met aicre sometimes bigoted and 
quarrelsome, sometimes idle and dissolute But for the teacb- 
mg and conduct of Nalanda he bad onij the highest praise 
Admirable disciphne u as maintained among the ten thousand 
scholars and teachers supported bj its nch endouanents The 
fame of the monastery attracted many students from foreign 
countries Outside the monastenes Brahmans and Kshatnyas 
a\ere " clean handed and unostentatious, pure and simple m 
life and verj fnigal ” There nas a sjstem of popular educa- 
tion open to all sects, though it is not clear hou far it extended 
Children of seven j ears of age, after learning the alphabet and 
a pnmer called Siddhan, began a course of study in the “ Five 
Sastras,” t e grammar , the science of arts and crafts , 
medical knowledge , logic and principles of philosophy Nor 
TV as learning sought solely for the honours and rewards winch 
were plentifully bestowed on it by all classes of society ETen 
iUWA* cfcuiViVy ihmiiles iJooil to tde path oi'faiowfeago without 

‘ The Crescent Moon was tlie Indian sjanbol of jnana or dhjana 

knowledge or insight — afterwards appropriated by the Ottoman T 
as the ensign of Islam 
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hope of worldly- reward, finding ‘ honour onlj m knomng 
truth and no disgrace in being destitute ” Tins heen search 
after truth went hand m hand uath a firm belief in the wonder- 
working powers of rehc stupas, m magic and in spells The 
Buddha’s mjunction to the bhikkus “ neier to learn or teach 
the low arts of chvination, spells, omens, astrology, sacrifices 
to gods, witchcraft and quackery ^ was unheeded 

Harsha, assisted by his widowed sister, Rajasn, ruled hjs 
own kingdom and about twent} vassal states with the firmness 
and benevolence of Asoka, tounng through his dominions the 
greater part of the j ear and keepmg stnet control both oi er 
secular affairs and the conduct of the Sangha, in u hich he was 
apeeially interested The royal bounty was given lavisbl> to 
all religious foundations The penal laua were more severe 
than m’ the palmy dajs of the Guptas The Buddhist pro 
hibitiou of the slaughter of animals for food was m force 
With regard to the upkeep of roads, tree plantmg, etc , the 
maintenance of inns and hospitals for travellers, and the 
support of religious education, Harsha foUoued the time 
honoured tradition of Arjaiarta, discnmmatmg in favour of 
those who sJiared hia own opmions but showing due regard to 
the tenets of others 

Hmen Tsang’s reputation for leammg spread far and wide 
Both Harsha and his principal vassal, the Raja of Kamarupa 
(Assam), were eager to listen to Ins exposition of Mahavana 
doctrmes, although Harsha was mchned to HInajana teaching 
and the Raja was an orthodox Brahman The chief event of 
the Chuiese scholar’s visit to Kanauj m. 644 was a general 
assembl^l of pandits summoned bj Harsha to discuss a thesis 
presented to him by Hmen Tsang It was attended bj 
Brahmans, Buddhists and Jama to the number of COOO, and 
opened in great state Harsha lumself, attended by all the 
tributarj pnnees of the empire Tlie debate, lastmg eighteen 
days, was a great triumph for Hiuen Tsang’s dialectics The 
congress was followed by a public fcstual at Prajag, the con- 
> ChuVavaf/ga \ 
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fluenceof the Ganges and Jumna, here Harshft, according to 
custom, distnbuted all the surplus accumulated in Ins treasury 
in the preceding fi\ e ^ears to thou'sands of Buddhist and Jam 
bhikkus, to Brahmans and the poor laity of all sects Hiuen 
Tsang refused Harsha’s request that he would rcmam m India, 
and returned to his native country in 645 'with a nch collection 
of manuscripts, relics and images 

Aluhammad was a contemporary of Harsha, and ulule the 
I congress of reUgions at Kanauj vaa debatmg the philosophy 
of Buddhism liis fiery Ivhalif was carrjTng the teaching of 
Islam into Persia at the su ord s pomt Before Harsha 's 
death m 647 the nomads of the Arabian deserts were follouing 
the tracks of their forerunners from the steppes, bent on pious 
plunder of the “ infidel " From 644 to 646 there uas some 
desultoiy fighting on the Indian frontier 712 one of the 
armies of the Khahf Wahd, under the command of Sluhammad 
Kasim, had conquered the province of Smd 
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CHRONOLOGY, cjrc a d 300-647. 

Chandragupta I occ Gupta era begins 
Samudrogupta arc Becomes suxeram of the Deccan and 
Southern India. 

Chandragupta II 

Chandragupta H conquers the Saka rulers of Western 
India (Great Satraps) 

Kalidasa Sanskrit dramatist 
Fa Kien a tra\els m India. 

Kumuragupta ace 

Huns occupy the Oxus a alley Hun era begins. 
Sknndogupta. 

First Ilun invasion of India 
Arj abhnta, astronomer, b 

Kun m\ asjons and decline of Gupta empire Haitraka and 
Gurjarn d^masties m W India 
Toramana, Hun king of Malwa 
Mihimgula, Hun king of Miilwa. 

^ arahamihira, astronomer of Ujjaia 
Brahmagupta astronomer, b 
Harsha 4 artlhana. King of Kanauj 
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c (521) ru!nke«in II ClmlukMin king riefents Ilflrslm 
622 «{ Mulitwnmnil era) 

C‘>!>-6I3 Tliiien Tsanp s irn%£-U 
712 Arab conquest ol bind 


CHART CU XIV 

CirrSESE \^D TlBETtN l^\ASro^ — TIIE RAJPITTS gupjaras, 
AIAITIVAXAS ETC — K-AJPtfT CEL.TERE FBO’ll TIIE SEVE>TII 

TO TITE ELE%E'.'ni CENTUEIES THE PAEA AND SENA 

DYNASTIES 

The premature death of Harsha in 647 brought {ro«U calamities 
for India He seems to hai e left no heir eompotent to take 
the responsibihty of a ruler One of hi« ministers, a Brahman 
called Anmasa, or Ariuna, succeeded to the throne, probably 
noramafed accordmg to custom bj the Council of State He 
immediatcl 3 involved himself m a ibsastrous uar nuth Chma’s 
ally, Srong Tsan Gampo, the kmg of Tibet, by permittmg the 
emperor s envoy, sent on a friendly mission to Harsha to be 
mobbed in the streets of Kanauj The envov, M ang hiuen 
tse escaped, and retummg n ith the armies of Tibet and Nopal, 
attacked Anmasa s forces m Tirbut, took him prisoner, to- 
gether mth lu3 -whole family, and carried him ofi to China 
■where he ended his days A severe drought and famine added 
to the political confusion m India, and Harsha 's empire was 
completelj dissolved 

For three and a half centimes after this time, or untd the 
Turk jMahmud of Ghazni, began his plundenng campaign the 
political history of Northern India resolved itself mto coristant 
feuds between, the rival Rajput and other dynasties with a 
short mterlude when the Arab mcursion distracted their 
attention Kanauj Harsha’s capital often changed owner 
ship About 740 and agam m 779 it -vioia captured by the 
Jongs of ICashmir Dharmapala of Gaur, or Bengal, took 
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and Tanetj of recruits vho joined the Ivshatnia ranks, for 
mixture mth Brahm-in blood gave to a ruling famiU a social 
prestige uhich not even a Chakravartin could ignore The 
firct of the Guptas, a \aishya hv caste struck gold corns to 
celebrate his mamage mth a princess of the aristocratic lach 
chan clan The Andhras of the Deccan irere proud of their 
supposed descent from a Brahman mother The neir recruits 
constantly bemg absorbed by the Indian military caste ivere 
hv no means alivajs the result of foreign invasion Jlanv 
were really kmg s sons, the numerous progen) of hereditary 
Rajas who found it expedient or necessary to seek fortune 
outside the paternal domimons The sons of Brahman kings 
by non Brahman wives or concubmes were reckoned as 
Kshatnj as The royal body guards, often, formed of foreign 
mercenanes, Greek, Saka, Yneh chi and others, or of warlike 
abongmal tnbes, supplied many others Others agam were 
Iranian immigrants forced to seek shelter among their kms 
men of ArySvarta 

To the latter category belong perhaps, the ilaitrakas of 
VaKbhi u ho, under a leader called Bhatarka, are first heard of 
m the SuTishtra penmsula about A d 4S0 acknowledging the 
suzeramt) of the Guptas For a time the Yalabhl Rajas were 
tnbntary to the Huns and later on they came inthm TTarsba 3 
empire, but after his death thej ruled as independent 
sovereigns with considerable distmction until about 770 
The present royal house of Jleuar (Udaipur) traces its descent 
from this djmasly The Gurjaras, who gaic their name to 
the provmce of Gujarat, w ere a foreign tribe which came to the 
front in the tune of the '\\Tnte Huns About 455 thej eatab 
liahed a petty kmgdom m South Rajputana with a capitil 
at Bhinmal About 580 they possessed the great seaport 
Bharoch (Broach) An offshoot of the tnbe, the Panhar 
Gurjaras, founded a new djmasty about 725 and it ms one of 
tins line, Nagabhata Panhar, nho made Kanauj his capital 
■When ilahmud appeared before it tuo centunes later it 
boasted of noarl> 10 000 temples, and was considered the 
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premier city of Hindustan Delhi played no great part in the 
pre Muhammadan histor;y of India It was only founded bv 
a chief of a Pajput clan the Tomaras about A D 736 

Thej were no rough illiterate barons lordmg it over a 
down trodden peasantry these Panhars and their n\als the 
Guhilots or Sisodias of llewar the Chauhans of Ajmer tne 
Pan ars of Malwa the Eahtors and Chandellas of Bundelkhand 
and many other chief tarns who found in Rajasthan the ideal 
home of a feudal aristocracy The village communities 'with 
their craft and trade guilds and the bhumias or landorniers 
with inalienable rights in the soil formed says Tod a strong 
tmpenum tn tmperto The amenities of the Court were those 
of an mtellectual and cultivated if somewhat conventional 
state of societj Its mentality is reflected in the 1 avjas or 
epics of the court poets nhich from the seventh centorv 
onwards begm to show a tendenej towards high flown phrases 
and academic tncks of rlivthm They revel m amatory Ivncs 
often exqmsite m form but gradually becoming more and more 
artificial m sentiment We learn that the court of Valahiu m 
the seventh Centura listened avitb dehght to a larva ba^ed 
on the oft told story of Rama because it illnstrated to per 
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especially m Bimdclkhand, there exist to this day many of the 
Bplendid imgation, works with. embaokinen.ts of monumental 
masonry w-lnch won the admiration and envj' of Alberuni and 
other travellers m the eleventh century 

We get a further revelation of the mentahty of these 
Rajput rulers m a play performed about 1065 at the court of 
the Chandel Raj 5, Kirtivarman, entitled Prabodha Qiandro * 
daya, “ The rise of the Moon of Knowledge, ’ which glorified 
in SIX acts the doctrines of Vedanta philosophy and had for a 
cUinax the triumph of True Knowledge o^ er Error This old 
morahty play is appreciated by modem Sanskrit scholars 
33 a fine piece of dramatic wntmg and “ one of the most 
remarkable products of Indian literature ” ^ 

A side hght is thrown on the life of the times bj occasional 
references to the mtellectual game which amused the Rajas 
and their courts — ^the war-game chatnr anga, or chess, which 1 % 
also an Indian mvention brought bj the Arabs to Europe * 
Chatur-anga, “the four lunbed,” meant the four divisions of 
the Indian army, footmen, horsemen, chariots and elephants, 
led by the Raja and his councillor, the commander-in chief 
In actual fightmg, as m the game, the Rajput clans were bound 
by strict mles, based on the sacio sanct traditions of the 
Malidbharata, which while protectmg non-combatants and 
mitigatmg the cruelties of warfare were too melastic to raam- 
tam the efficiency of the Rajput arms* when opposed b> un 
conventional tactics of unclean foreigners who would not play 
the game 

Brahmanism also began to outgrow its strength xn the 
endeavour to give everj cult a niche m the vast temple of 
Arjavarta and thus create a spiritual sjmthesis out of the 
heterogeneous mass of the Indian population Brahmanism 
itself was becoming too heterogeneous m composition to mam- 
tam a clear and definite code of ethics It tended to make 

' broteeaot ItPcdoucW, Sansl Idt p 366 

* It wfla invented several centuries before tlie time now alluded to, 
but 13 first mentiojwHl \n the hterature ol the 7th cenluT> 
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dharaia a prescription of custom rather than a law of nchteous 
ne«s The building of mnuitienble temples m honour of 
popular cults created a large class of ignorant and illiterate 
priests who had no claim to share m the honours and pnnleges 
of Brahmanhood The plajTvTiters show us a low t\pe of 
Brahman as the court fool Brahmans of the better class 
undoubtedly used their mfluence to maintain a high standard 
of political morality , accordmg to Brahman ideals and so far as 
the Rajput States were concerned they seem to have generally 
succeeded Some Indian playornghts giv e pictures of profligate 
and uane bibbmg courts and such no doubt there were 
Kalhana m his chronicles of the Kashmir kings gives manv 
historical mstances m his country of royal drunkards and 
sexual degenerates who disgraced the throne and dragged the 
state mto anarchy Such lapses from dharma generally arose 
from plural marriages and Kshatnya neglect of caste rules 
WTien kmgs took their numerous wives and concubmes mdis 
cnmmately from all classes mcluding those outside the Ary an 
pale it frequently happened that the sons of low bom u omen 
were able to seize the throne and put their illiterate and 
Ignorant relatives mto places of power and trust 

But the rulers of Rajputana m the period under review had 
it seems a clean and honourable record m this respect Among 
the names which stand out conopicuously m Rajput annals 
was Yasovarman Raja of Kanauj m the first half of the 
eighth century He was the patron of Bhavabhuti, the famous 
dramatist who when Yasovarman was defeated and slam by 
Lahtaditya followed the conqueror to Kashmir Bhoja or 
Alihira Barihar who ruled at Ivanauj from arc S40 to 890 
was commended by an Arab histonan for the good order 
he kept m hi3 dommions The Pawars of Slalua, Atunja 
(974-9>) and Bhoja (1018-60) Avere renowned both for their 
literarv accomplishments and for their skill at arras 

In Bihar and Bengal a period of anarchy followed after 
Harshas death until circ 7o0 a prmee named Gopala was 
elected as Raja and became the first of a great dvTiastv which 
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ruled at LaUunuti or Gaur up to the end of the twelfth 
ccnlur\ Gopala s son and successor DliarmapaH as stated 
^lho^ c captured kanauj and disputed with the Rajput states the 
command of korthem Incha I ndcr the Pala daiiasty Bihar 
continued to be the last strongliold of Mahaaana BudcUusinin 
India Its magnificent teraj h furnished the material for the 
mosques of the first 'Muliamm id in rulers of Gaur The great 
Oiola emperor Pajendra raided the Pa! i temtorv arc 1023 
anth the result that a neii d^masti tliat of the Senas founded 
b\ a Brahman Raja from the Deccan shared tho so\erci<mtv 
of Bengal mth tho Palis until both uere overthroim b> tho 
M ihammadan mvader 


CH^VPTER M 

SOUTnLRN I^DIA^ DYNASTIC AND RFUOIOUS mSTORA ITOlt 
ABOUT THE Turnn C>^TC^R^ All TO THE ML^A.IMADa^ 
I^\AS10^ 

For about tlirco and a halt ocntimcs attcr tho end ot the 
Andhra djnn^lj. or trom tho heg.nning ot the thml oeninrt 

AD Art„r„rto,greatetcoIonv,Drarndade,,a „onlt heanl 

to,, to absorb Arran culluro trom Brahman, cal aahmn,., 
Bud<«„»tand Jam monaattr,r, and tron. tho ronrta ot Irran 
Dual rulers Tho Hun maaaions and oil, or political dulurb 
nnee, dmro manj northerners to a„h aateta l.Innd tho 
mountam luluarU ot tho Deccan Tho oc<a.a,„„„| „„ds ot 
hem kmgs mto northern trmtora aes^.d ,|,e mote 

m n to! »'“«'» Dl demand and Da-nut 

m.nt tor tho [uhhc «orl. Matt ot Dual ,„„rt, naa lath 
aohmlara compulsora Tho eapturo ot a hw thoua.n I 
artir.ee,»mthod,t. .totamal ,„m„ naanmroaahiabh than 
« D r r ■' ' D '"'’I’'”' Dr t-ra ,t tmtation «. rla 

».Dlol«,hodt andthfononthonoroasan app.monama-s.t 
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everj royal court The AncUiras raided Magadha, and perhaps 
occupied PataUputra for a time, when at the height of their 
power These victories no doubt left their mark on the great 
citj of Amaravati, famous for its splendid stupas Kankala, 
the Chola kmg, about the second century a n obtained 3000 
craftsmen from Cej Ion by a naval attack, and with their labour 
embanked the Kaven n ver for a (bstance of 1 00 miles Another 
of the same Ime, Raj endra .Chola deva I , forced the Pala l^mg 
of Gaur, ^lahipSla, to acknowledge his suzerainty and with 
the fruits of victory buUt a great temple to Siva, a palace and 
a huge reservoir at Gangai konda (the Ganges Pool) m the 
Tnchmopoly district 

But such occasional nuhtary excursions w ere by no means 
typical of the normal relationship between the north and 
south After Asoka’s time Southern India, though generally 
isolated from the north pohticallv, remamed always bound to 
it by the closest mtellectual and spintual tics The Aryan 
ashrams on the Western Ghats were staimch to their ancient 
Vedic traditions, and though the Pandyan capital, Madura, 
became famous for its learned discussions it w as to its name- 
sake on the Jumna, to Ujjam or Benares, that the aspirmg 
scholar went to wm his final “letters of victory " Tlic 
pilgrims of the north often came to follow on foot the .wander- 
ings of theiT gteit hero Rama But for the people of Dravida 
the great northern hrtft to Mt Kailasa and the holy lake, or to 
the land w here Sakj amuni and Mahavira lived and attamed 
Riri ana, had the greatest attractions Every Siva temple m 
the south reproduces m its garhlia griha, the holy of holies, the 
Himalayan cell of the divine Yogi 

It Was therefore to be expected that the neo-Brahmanism 
of the north, which was prepanng the w ay for the final break- 
up of the Buddhist Sangha, w ould find an echo in the south 
As early as the sixth century a minister of one of the Pandy an 
kings at Madura adapted the doctrme of bhakti to the cult of 
Si'a, and became knorni as the “ Hammer of the Buddhists “ 
by his dialectical successes in upholding the authority of the 
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Vedas In the se\enth centun the movement became a 
popular one, man> of the moijt ardent propagandiats bemg 
Sudras Kumanh Shatta, nho h\ed in the first half of the 
eighth century, uas a Brahmin leader uho attacked both the 
Buddhists and the Jams, basing his teachmg on the theistic 
philosophy of the Mimamsa school Ho u is a ntuahst of the 
old Vedic school but showed a deaire to avoid obscurantism, 
even when the authority of tlie Vedas was m question, hi 
explammg as solar myths vanous legends told m the Brah 
manas of the amours of \ edic deities 

Kuraanla was followed about the beginning of the ninth 
century by the famous exponent of the adiaila, or non 
duahstie, philosophy of the I edanta, Sankaracharya He 
belonged to the Ary a or Aambudn Brahmans, who m very 
early times had colomsed Kerala (Malabar), keeping up their 
Vedic traditions with scrupulous care, as they do to this daj 
His career was very tyqiical of an Indian rehgious reformer 
He took the vow of a sannyasm at the age of thirty two 
Then he went to Benares, as his great forerunner Sakyamuni 
had done, and won his final credentials m the debating halU of 
the ancient umversity Thereafter most of his life was spent ' 
m visits to roy al courts and other seats of leammg, overthrow 
ing in debate the Jam and Buddhist pandits who opposed 
him, and organising a new rehgious Sangha, open to all 
castes, m w hich the worship of Siva was co ordinatcd with 
the momstic teachmg of the Vedanta Sankaracharya was a 
representative of the highest Brahman mtelligentsia, who set 
his face agamst the ntuahstic enormities w hich were practised 
m his time by' many sects As his name-assumed when lie 
took his vow« of asceticism — implies he laid stress on the 
beneficent aspect of the Supreme Deity , and did not traffic m 
the fears and superstitions of the ignorant When his work 
in Southern India was fimshed he retired to a Himalayan 
monastery at Kcdemath, on the road to Kailasa, where he 
died, circ 820 

Uiese successive rehgious movements established firmly 
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the S'xiva forms of Brahmanical theism "which predominate m 
Southern India at the present da\ Though Sankaracharj a 
made no attack on the theology of the Bhagavad Gitd, his 
thcorj of ]Mu\a or the illu«i\e character of mundane ex 
pcritnccs, based upon Ins readmg of the Upamshads and 
Brahmasutras made a great stir m the Vaishnava camp 
as it struck at the base of the mam pillar of the Vaishnava 
religious sj stem the doctrine of bhakti Rather more than 
twocentuncs after Sankaracharya’s death another Brahman of 
Southern India, Ramanuja (6 10 IG) took up the challenge, and 
rcljmg on tho same spiritual authority as Sankaracharja the 
Upamshads, established a thesis known as qualified monism, 
or \isi8ht adiaitavada, uliich removed the apparent flaw m 
Vaishnaa a metaphj sics According to Ramannjathe aggregate 
of human souls and inanimate matter constitute the attributes 
or Body of God but are not Ishi ara himself — the Supreme 
Soul uhicli pen ades and controls the Universe Therefore, he 
argued the sense of helplessness in tho fate of God leadmg to 
s(lf surrender and perfect devotion, is a necessary condition 
for tho attainment of soul liberation (moksha) It is Id cly 
that m this and similar interpretations of the Upamshads 
tho inlluciico of Christian doctnne made itself felt 

TJicsc Brahman leadtrs had a considerable following among- 
Ihe masse*!, and a rich and beautiful vernacular literature grew 
out of tho religious fen our shared by all classes But the 
osotenc doctrines of tho Brahman cults were mostly written in 
Sanskrit their elaborate ritualistic sy atoms were graduated 
m accordance with ortliodox Brahmnnital prmciplcs to meet 
the relative spintual capacities of difTorcnt castes Later on 
Bnihmnn prejudices wero so far broken down tint a great 
ttachir like Panmnand could take lus meals with outcastc 
disciples and use tho vernacular m oxjiounding tJic 'Vedio 
Senptuns This radical change onU took place after the 
Muhammadan conquest had driven a wedge into the whole 
sucia! anti political system of Brahmanism On tho other 
hind thi non \ryan people who absorbed An an culture were 
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bj no means alnaas content to ronnm in a state ol mtellcclnsl 
subsemenco to their teachers The\ insisted on their nshl 
to interpret the t etlic Scnptnrcs m their oti-n m ty and in their 
own langutge In the eleienth century the Saivas of the 
Lmgayat sect though led hi a Brahman Basaia- abohshnf 

caste restrictions hctiieen them, cites forbade carh mamagr. 

and were cquall, hostile to Jams and ortliodoi Brahmans 
Ee igions controverst m the south seems to hate been con 
duct^ wa h a bitterness and nolence common enongh m other 
cornitrics but generallt foreign to India Thus the himns m 
etT“'' “t, a®*" >>' Sambandha a Brahman saint 

■cterjectcd with 

imprecations agamst Buddhist and Jams i popular fcstic! 

Tt 1 T •’ “'■«“> ''“"led instimccs 

tcmnlest ‘Tbl "r monasteries and 

fifc f™., fb ' “ “ Pamnnuja had to fly for his 

KariUlaof o" “‘"'“"I' ■b>^ 

and s„„,, .he°Th;j;'r;^“;:rfcn^^^^ 

atrS™efm nM l '®'°“ mfluenced the constant 

of the"so„th d IS T;pZbrt7s:rbi“r‘ “tt" 

-S^i to find a corns h,«, on rejgions^otrcsrcitifc a‘‘ 

IhePtirohita or rotal chiplam ranked highest m the Img s 
council and accordmg to the constitutional law of tL Niti 
aar^ countersigned all state documents Language and mre 
perhaps were more decisue factors The ytndia i * 
sank into obscuntj m the earh par”of ^ I 

the pfare of the Andfma hhasha^or Teturi^tr'l^;^ 
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as the ruhng po'^^e^ of the Deccan ’R as gtaduallj taken bj one 
of the Tamil speaking races from farther south— the Pallavas, 
■who ousted the Cholas from, their ancient capital, Kanchi or 
Conjeieram During Fallava supremac 5 their rivals m Tamil 
land the Cholas, Pandyas and Clieras, satisfied their martial 
mstmets b\ fightmg with each other or with Cejlon The 
names of the Pallava chieftams imply Kshatny a descent, but 
the people themseli es probably were of the ancient Naga race 
uho were con\erted to Buddhism and figure prominently in 
early Buddhist art Later on they Trere equally devoted 
follow era of Saivisra Pallava ambition was checked, circ 355, 
by the triumphant arms of Samudragupta, but they quickly 
regamed their position Their chief feudatories allies or 
enemies — ^as occasion served — from the middle of the fifth 
Century were the Kadambas, a Brahman dynasty m Kanara 
and West JIy«ore, whose capital was Vaijayanti, and the 
Gangas, w ho held most of the 5Iy sore plateau Farther north 
the Rashtrakutas barred their way to the west coast About 
A D 550 the Clialukyan Pulakesm I , a Rajpuu who had estab- 
lished himself m the southern Maratha country, entered the lists 
agamst the Pallavas and captured Badarai, one of their pro- 
iincial capitals For about three and a half centuries after 
w ards there w as a t nangular contest between the Rashtrakutas, 
the Chaluky as and the Pallaa as, until the Cholas about the 
end of the ninth century mlenened and, after a long struggle, 
not only made themselves masters of the whole Deccan, but 
with the aid of the most powerful fleet known in Indian history 
forcctl the Pala kmg of Gaur and the longs of Ceylon and 
I*rome m South Burma to acknou ledge their suzeramty 
Only a few details of this long contest call for notice 
First one dynasty and then another had the best of the fight 
Tlierallava.Mahcndra larmanl (ctre GOO-C25) u as defeated, 
circ CIO, by the Clialukyan Pulakesm II , who took the rich 
proamcc of ^ tngi lying between the deltas of the Krishna and 
Godaiari n\crs and put m his brother, Vishnu vardhana, as 
Vicerox Tlie latter, as usual, seized the first opportunity for 
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by no mean^ alna\s content to remain m a state of intellectual 
subservnence to their teacJiers They insisted on tlieir ngbt 
io interpret the Vedic Scriptures m their oivn waj and m their 
own language In the eleienth century the Saivas of the 
Iimga 3 at sect, though led b\ a Brahman Basavif, abolished 
caste restrictions between themselves forbade earl\ mamages, 
and were equallj hostile to Jams and orthodox Brahmans 
Religious controversy m the «outh seems to ha\ e been con 
ducted with a bitterness and violence common enough in other 
countries but generallj foreign to India Thus the hiTuns m 
honour of Siva composed bv Sambandha, a Brahman saint 
stUl much honoured m the Tamil country are mterjected with 
imprecations against Buddhist and Jams A popnlar fe'.tival 
at ^ladura still preserves the tradition that a Pandyan Ivmg 
of the seventh century impaled a great number of Jams who 
refused to worship Siva There are several recorded mstances 
of the destruction of Jam and Buddhist monastenes and 
temples by earl^ Chola longs Ramanuja had to fly for his 
life from the persecution of the Chola monarch of hi* day, 
Kankala of Tanjore Some of the Chola wars were earned on 
with unexampled ferocity Raja raja the Great brought fire 
and sword into the Chalukjan temtory, spanng neither 
Brahmans nor yyomen and children Basava. the militant 
leader of the langajats, procured the aasa<5smation of the 
king, his master, yvhom he failed to convert, and mcited his 
followers to destroj' all heretics, whether Brahmans or Jams 
How far this religious, ammosity mfluenced the constant 
struggle for political supremacy among the different dynasties 
of the south it 13 impossible to say, hut as feelmgs ran high it 
was easy to find a casus belli on reUgious grounds, especially as 
the PuTohita, or rojal chaplam, ranked highest m the king’s 
conned and according to the constitutional law of the Aiti 
saras countersigned all state documents Language and race, 
perhaps, were more decisive factors The ^dhra dynasty 
sank into obscunty m the early part of the third century and 
the place of the Andhra bhasha, or Telugu speakmg people. 
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as the ruling power of the Deccan was gradually taken bj one 
of the Tamil ‘ipcaljng races from farther south — the Pallavas, 
who ousted the Cbolas from their ancient capital, Kanchl or 
Conjee eram During Pallai a supremacy their rivals m Tamil 
land, the Cholas, Pandjas and Cheras, satisfied their martial 
instmcts b;> fighting vnth each other or with Cejlon The 
names of the Pallara chieftams imply Kshatnja descent, but 
the people themselves probablj were of the ancient Naga race 
who were converted to Buddhism and figure prommently in 
earl} Buddhist art Later on they were equally devoted 
folloivers of Sai^rsm Pallava ambition was checked, arc 355, 
by the triumphant arms of Samudragupta, but thej quickly 
regamed their position Their chief feudatories, allies or 
enemies — as occasion served — from the middle of the fifth 
Century were tho Kadambas, a Brahman dynasty m Kanara 
and West iljsore, whose capital was Vaijayanti, and tho 
Gangas, ivho held most of the Mysore plateau. Farther north 
the Eashtrakutas barred their way to the w est coast About 
A D 550 the Clialukjan Pulakesm. I , a Ra]pUi, who had estab- 
lished himself m the southern Maratha country, entered the lists 
against the Pallavas and captured Badami, one of their pro- 
vincial capitals For about three and a half centuries aftcr- 
w ards there w as a triangular contest between the Eashtrakutas, 
the Chalukaas and the PaJHvasy imtjl the ChoJas sbont tho 
end of the nmth century intervened and, after a long stru^le, 
not only made themsehes masters of the whole Deccan, but 
wath the aid of the most powerful fleet known m Indian hwtory 
forced the Pala king of Gaur and the kings of Cejlon and 
Prome m South Burma to aclmow ledge their suzeramtj . 

Onlj a few details of tlus long contest call for nohee 
First one dynasty and then another had the best of the fight. 
ThoPallava.Mahcndra larman I {circ C00-tj25) was defeated, 
arc 010, h} the Chalukyan Pn/akesm 11 , w ho took the rich 
proMnee of Vengi lying between the delt<as of the Knsbna and 
Godaaarl nvers and put in his brotlier, Ihshnu rardhana, as 
nceroj The latter, as usual, seized the first opportumtj for- 
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dcchrmg hiinscU independent and founded a ne« diTiastj that 
of the Eastern Clialukjas 

Pulakcsiin’s success against the annies of Harslia has been 
alrcidr noticed Hiaeu Thing \isifcd both the Pnlhia incl 
Chalukian courts He uas grcatlj lmpress(^d by Pulakc'-in’s 
niititarj strength, which caused him to despise and slight his 
enemies, but he admired more the Kanchi jicople s respect for 
learmng In 642, tu o j ears after Hiuen Tsang s visit, the 
Pallava arm) under Narahunha \arman paid off old scores 
Bidami was recaptured , and Pulakesm apparently fell m 
battle The struggle continued for another centuiT, when a 
Rashtrakuta prmce, hitherto a feudatorj of the Chalukyas, 
deposed his war-lord and took his place in the battle field 
The Bashtrakutis had the best of the fight mth all their neigh- 
bours untd about 973, when the last of their dynast j was de 
posed bj’' a scion of the Chalukyan line, Tailapa, who made 
Kalyan his capital Thereafter the contest lay between the 
Chalukjas of Kaljan and the Cholas The Pallavas after 
another defeat bj the Chalukjas m 740 were of little account 
they dropped out of historj after the end of the nmth century, 
when the Cholas rose to power The Arabs conquered Smd, 
circ 712, when the Rashtrakutas were rulers of the Deccan 
Not bemg strong enough bj either land or sea to att'ick their 
formidable southern neighbours, the Sultans of Sind entered 
mto friendly relations with them Arab traders were allowed 
to settle and build a mosque m Rashtrakuta territory 

The records of the religious movements m which these 
southern kings took an active part have been carefulh pre 
served in both Sanskrit and vernacular hterature. m Sankara- 
charya’s and Ramanuja’s famous commentaries — the cluef 
cornerstones of modem Hmdmsm — in the hnnns of Sam- 
bandhu, Appar and Sundara, m the Tamil Purana and Sid- 
dhanta-Sastras ^ JIany great temples and monasteries built 
by royal command are memorials of them The wonderful 

Rathas ” carved out of granite boulders at Mamallapuram 
* Pliilo'5opJiical treatisjcs. 
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mark the reign of the great Pallava, Nnrasimlia, ami hia 
successor The Wst but one of the early Clialukj as, VikraniS* 
ditj a H , celebrated lus triumphs bj a splendid temple at 
Pattadakal, planned as a Si\ ala^ n, Sivn’s Himalaj an paradise. 
The R2shtrakiita5 at the height of their pon er under Knshna I 
tried to surpass it by carving another, larger and more sump- 
tuous, out of the Urmg rock at Ellora Images of tho saints, 
the Al\ are or Bhaktas, •ubo composed the hj mns m praise of 
Vishnu or Siva, vere set up in the temple precincts and the- 
quantity of splendid temple sculpture breathing tho spirit of 
bhakti nhich has escaped the iconoclastic zeal of Islam proves 
the extraordmary nclincss of tho artistic resources which these 
war lords commanded But it is characteristic of the age that 
of their oa-n personahties, or of their own exploits in the battle- 
field, there 13 hardlj anj record nTittcn, painted or sculptured 
The temples they built tell notlung of their life except bncf 
Bummanes of conquests which made so little impression on 
popular memory' that whole dynasties, like the Pallava, were 
completely forgotten though their temples are stdl in daily 
use at Kanchi / 

It should be understood that these great temples, though 
partly built bv forced labour,^ acre public institutions repre 
sentmg the collective energy of the state, rather than monu- 
menta for the kmg^s personal glonfication Thej had their 
cmc as well as religious uses , thej fulfilled tho purposes of a 
town hall theatre and concert hall, college and technical 
school The people met m the temple porches to elect repre- 
sentatives for the municipal council or to listen to sacred 
music, recitations or plajs The schools attached to the 

* This applies to the mechanical labour involved m boildm^ or 
^xcavatjons, but not to the arclutootural work or fine sculpture vrhieh 
adorned the sacred ediBce from the base to the smnm j t These were the 
pious oSetmgs to the Deity of skilled craftsmen, religious devotees who 
gave up their lives to following the karma marga, the path of worship 
bv work, like the sadhu or sannyasm who took the olternative paths of 
bhakti or j nana They derived the means of subsistence from the king a 
treasurj,, but their work was an oSenng to the Deity, not to the king 
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temple Mere the repositories of tlie pliilosophicil lore of the 
ledis which m the south as well as in the north «tre this 
period tlio mainspririR of religious life The temple craftsmen 
kept ah\o the Sanskrit triditions of building toam planning 
and metal working embodied m the Silpa Sastras b\ wlneh all 
great public Morks Mere regulated 

The building of great temples implied alwaas a correspond 
xng activity in irrigation Morks and bat hmg tanks in road 
itia! mg and provision for pilgrims for the temples Mere not 
Complete m ithout the accessory resen oirs bathing places 
Mclls roads caiiseM nj s and bridges dedicated as oblations to 
Vishnu the Lord of Life Sukrucharja the reputed author of 
a South Indian treatise on social and political law (mtisarn) 
"Mas Mell acquamted Mith the technique of road making He 
says that the king s road (Raja marga) connectmg toivn and 
Village should he made Math a convex surface (tortoise bad ed) 
that it should be drained on both sides and be repaired annually 
Math stones or gra\ el by convact labour at the I^mg s expense 
A splendid example of such a road an Aryan Way 300 
miles long probably built in the great Chola period nhich 
coincided Math the palmy dax s of the Khmer dyaiasty is still 
in evidence m Ary a% arta s far eastern colony Kambodia Math 
which Southern India m as closely connected by the sea routes 
The doughty wamors who posed as \ islmu s representatii es 
on earth and pumshed Math the utmost seaenty — sometimes 
Math savage cruelty — any infraction of long made laws did not 
themseh es transgress the craftsman s law that likenesses of 
human beings were forbidden in the palaces of the gods They 
must have been conscious of the limitations Mbich the Aryan 
dharma the\ propagated so zealously put upon their authority 
These are very clearly mdicated m Sukracharya s treatise 
Besides definmgthe j.unsdiction of the long s officers as afiFect 
mg the self governing poM ers of villages craft guilds merchant 
guilds and religious organisations be denounces as a thief the 
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to be the sen ant of his subjects An unrighteous Jang might 
destroy the state, but lie had to reckon ^ntJi public opinion, 
which, like n rope of many fibres could tame a ferocious lion 
The Cholas, like the Rajputs, claimed descent from tho 
divine heroes of the Maliubharaia, and the organisation of their 
empire, when thej camomto their oim again about the middle 
of the ninth centurj, seems to have been entirely on the 
principles laid down in Sansloat laa\ codes The Chola sj stem 
of village unions admimstermg their oiim affairs bj elected 
assemblies resembled that described by 3Ianu the inscriptions 
bj different Chola rulers testify to the great respect with aihich 
the assemblies •were treated by the king’s officers when tho 
latter were called m to arbitrate in disputes Nor a\cte tho 
Cholas smgular m this respect Their great antagonists, tho 
Chaluhjan pnnees, also professed attachment to the Aryail 
dharma The ^ Iital^^hira, a commentary by Vijnanefvarv on 
the DJmrma sastra of YajnavaJkhj a, Mhucli is recogmsed as the 
standard uork on Hindu Ian bj British courts of justice, urns 
wntten bj one of the courtiers of ViJiramaditya . son of the 
Chalukjan Somesvara who inflicted a crushing defeat on tho 
Cholas m the battle-field of Koppam, arc 1052 

The height of the Chola poirer u as reached m the reigns of 
Raja raja deva (f>85 1017) and his son Rajendra ChoH deva I 
(1017-1035), or m the half centurj following the fall of the 
Rashtrakdta dynastj when Aryavarta ivas suffering from tho 
plundermg raids of Mahmud of Ghazni Raja raja’s armies, 
assisted by a powerful fleet, forced the Chalukjans of Vengi 
into an alliance, took tribute from Kalmga on the east coast 
and Cheraon tho west, the Pandyas and Singhalese on the south, 
and the Gangas who held the nch gold mmes of Mysore Ho 
devoted the spoils of -nar to huildmg the great Tanjore temple 
with a vimana 190 feet high, the loftiest in Southern India 
The inclmed plane bj vhich the coping stone 'weighing 80 tons 
was dragged to the top was, it is said, four miles long 

Rajendra Chola*deva, his son, was as successful on sea as his 
father had been on land He transported an army, mcludmg 
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Trar elephants across the Bav of Bengal fought the fleet of 
the Lmg of Prome or Pegu> and captured his ciU Kndaram 
about forty 3 ears before \\ilham of ^.ormand^ crossed the 
English Channel and ■non the battle of Hasting* It was 
therefore not ivithout significance that the chief memorial of 
his Tictorj M as a great reservoir the Ganges Pool before men 
tioned, with a dam of granite masonn twelve miles long 
provided with sluices for irrigation B\ this pious work, 
accordmg to the Jlahanirvana Tantra he gamed the right to 
dwell m the blissful region of Brahma for a hundred years for 
each drop of water it held 

After Rajendra a death m 1042 the tributary states began 
to give trouble, and Somesvara the Chalukvan ctre 1052, won 
the battle of Koppam on the Tungabhadra Rwer, m ■winch 
Rajendra s son was killed The Chola fortunes revl^ ed tempo 
ranly under Kulottunga I (1074-1118) who united the Chola 
and Eastern Chalukyan dynasties thTongb his mother, a 
daughter of Rajendra Chola deva He shared the sovereignty 
of the Deccan with Vikraraadit^ a VI of the V, estem Chalu 
Lyan hne, the patron of the great jurist Vijnanesvara, and of 
Bllhana, who — so the storv goes — averted the kmg’s wrath and 
aron a prmcess for his bride by the pathos of his love sonnets 
Under these two monarchs the Deccan enjoyed an mterval of 
peace But when Alanddin crossed the \mdh\as m 1294 
both the Cholas and Chalukmns had been put out of action 
b\ the insubordmation of their feudatones The brunt of the 
jVIuslim attack fell first upon the Yadavas, who had broken 
awaj from the Chalukjan raj, and sixteen years later upon the 
Hoysalas of "Mysore, a dinastv -nhich superseded the ancient 
Gangas m the twelfth and tlurteenth centuries 

A corapanson of the turgid exuberance of the Hoysala 
school of buildmg -with the vinle creative work of the C^ola, 

* Another interesting historical parallel occurs m Chola history 
Kololtunga I following the example of one of his predecessors onlered 
% general survey of his dominions for purposes of land revenue. This 
took place in 1086 the year of the Vonnan Domeadaj Book 
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Palla\a ami earlj Chalukran bmlclcts and sculptors confirms 
tlio irapresbion gn en bj contemporary Sanskrit literature that 
there were other than pohtic-il reasons for the sudden collapse 
of Arjararta s forces under the attacks of Islam From the 
Fcx'cnth to the eleventh centuries Southern Indian art vibrates 
vnth intense creatirc cnergv , yet it heks neither coheropey 
nor self restraint Then, as m a forest choked with under 
growth, it gradually runs not m a maze of elaboration and 
pedantic artifice The sumo tendency is found in the temples 
of Northern India, beginning wath the VimaK Saha temple at 
Alt Abu There is an extraordinary fecundity of decorative 
ideas, dextenty in mampulation of matenals and the patience 
of Nature itself — ^which seems, however, to connote mental 
inertia when there is no leading thought to give a strong 
creatii o impulse to the whole design The ntuaJ of art was 
choljug its inspiration and this lowering of creative ntahty 
apparently affected the whole machinery of the state 

But m the early part of the twelfth century, not many years 
before the storm of the Sluhammadan conquest broke, there 
were still no mean lights m the Hindu firmament Ramanuja a 
philosophical teachmg was bnngmg many converts to the 
Ynishnava fold jaj’^adeva, the poet — precursor of a long line 
of Bengali mvstics which stretches down to the present dav — 
m his masterpiece, the Gifa Oovtnda, was singing the love of 
Ivnshna and Radha Bhaskarachary a (6 1114), called the 
Indian Newton, kept up the great traditions of Brahman 
scientists who were then solvnng problems m equations which 
puzzled European mathematicians five centuries later 


CHRONOLOGY OV SOUTHERN INDIA, fkom a b 550 
TO 1294 

A D 

e rflJfaMis suprense m Southern Tndta at Kaachi Early, 

Of estem Clialubyon djaiasty rules at Eldamt 
0 60&-642 PulaVesm II (Clialukvan) 

e 620 Pulabe^m II d?.{eat8 Horsha Eastern Chalukjan 
dj-nostj founded by \ ishnu vardlmna. 
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e 02>-C-l3 NnrasimfiA %nnnftn friill4\o) Founds JlainaJIapuram. 
f> JO iliufn Ti< uiR s ►«us K mrhl 
e 642 Fulak^stn II merthro\Tn In Narasimha \ftrrajin 
740 Kikiwld taken i>> V>eMeni tkaiiikMjs 

Kumdnlft niintta \ «I)c too hing nt '4Iftduro 

T33 t^rly Cltaltikvas o\eril rowtv 1 t the Rashttakuta? 
e 7C0 Kailw^ ternjile at Ulorn b« /un It Krishna I (Rwh 
irakutA) 

e 7b‘»-S2f) SAnknr lelurja preacher the (liniiij doctrine 
907 I’nrantokn I CIkIa oei 

C 9"3 Tniinpn ovcrthroii s the ii isiitrokutas And founds tho 
2nd Cliolukjnn ds-nasti f Knltun 

C OS >'1017 It ijA rajft Oioln nwiliimt, of the great Tanjore temple 
e 1023 Cianpai-honda Chain puratn fouii led h\ Ra^endrn 0iola 
(leva 1 

1052 Cliolas defentetl bj Oinlukjtu nt Kcfppom 
c Ilf 0-67 Kin(?r»\ at nect foundwl Vjj Rasavn 
IIOO 1311 Independent Hot snlndynanfj at Dt Amantniidra (Mt-soiv) 
12‘>J Alntiddln crosses the 4 indhtaa and takes Devndn 
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IttP ertvs tn India were civlter IwtstsI tipoit natTOnonncnl oleiertn- 
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TklUHANniADAlSr RULE AKD THE RETURX 
OF THE ARYAES 

CHAPTER I 

HINDU A:ND MUHAMiUDAN FOLITI — THE TTTRKS AND AlOHAN*^ 
IN IN DU, 

lynUN hi&tory before the Sluhamniadan conquest fcliOHs the 
gradual erolutioa of the idea of a religious state, bas«l upon 
collective principles, m h hicli the I>harma stood for the people’s 
ivdl, connoting belief in a diiine ordering of human affairs 
Collectively the Indo Ary an, or Hindu, state h as a free one 
governed bn constitutional principles, but the religions con 
nctions of the people deliberately subordinated the attain 
ment of pohtical liberty for the individual to the vigilant and 
ardent pursuit of spiritual freedom, in which all members of 
the body pobtic were on an equal footmg, thougli inevitably 
the way for some Has longer than for others 

As regards the practical administration of the state, the 
principle of self government was recognised m village, town 
and distnct councils, in trade and craft guilds, m religious 
communities and m caste organisation, nhose collective 
influence imposed a very real restraint upon the powers dele 
gated to hereditary kings and their ministers — the latter repre 
sentmg the mterests of religion, law and political economy , 
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trade and commerce public ivorLs and health Ca'ste rules 
■which, •were e'^sential to this scheme of spiritual self govern 
ment followed accordmg to Brahmanieal ideas the law of 
evolution on the phvsieal plane which was a gradual process 
of perfection realised in a long chain of successive hves and not 
through sudden shocks or convulsions of nature But the 
6} stem was more elastic than it is at the present dav There 
were alwavs possibihties for the admission mto the bodv pohtic 
of foreign eommumties foUoumg the 4rvan Path 

The ilushm also sought the Right Path (Quran ixvu 14) 
The Prophet s definition of Islam — belief in God and Hi=? 
ilessenger pra5"mg m a prescribed form the giving of alms 
fastmg and making pilgnmages — contamed nothing to which 
the strictest Brahman could not readily sub>cnbe Islam 
clashed with Hmdu ideals chiefl\ because the primitive social 
and economic laws of the Arabian desert did not fit m with 
The compheated conditions of Indian life or with Brahmamcal 
interpretations of umversal laws On the question of idolatry 
iluHammad echoed the sentiments of the \ edic Pishis and of 
the Buddha The Brahmans might easilj have admitted into 
their Order the spintual anstocraev of Islam — the de cendants 
of the Prophet and of his relatives who like themselves claimed 
from the state special rights and privileges as the divine elect 
But when the principle of divme election was thus recomused 
there i\as no logic in the proposition that the pariah by recijt 
mg the Islamic mantram could inpe out the effects of karma 
and at once become fit to be a ruler of men 

Muhammad had no new message for Indian philosophers 
The Ekantika dharma the law of monothei m had been 
preached m the Upamshads and m the Bhogavad Gilt for 
thousands of i ears before the Hijra His social poUU appealed 
onlj to the low caste Hindu and could onh he imposed upon 
India b^ force Economic conquest was however of vital 
importance for Islam ^ either Arabs nor Turks were a self 
supporting commumtj when they forsook their nomadic habits 
for a city life They could not subsist without plunder and 
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slave labour The armies of the Ommayad Khnhf which 
crossed the Indian frontier about 711 came not to parlej but 
to fight The Arabs, it scqms, hit upon the weak point of 
Hindu pohti — its treatment of the low castes There had 
been a djTiastic reiolution, a Brahman Raja superseding a 
Buddhist, and some of the tnbes complained of Ina tjTann} 
Blth the help of these malcontents the Arab conquered Smd 
from the Indus delta up to Hhiltan Havmg command both 
of sea and land routes the Khalif at Damascus could non 
control the w hole transit trade betn een Europe and the East 
and Bupplj all the needs of his soldiery Half a centiir> later, 
after the brutal massacre of the Ommajad family, the Abbasid 
IHiahf and his followers no longer felt themselves safe under 
the patriarchal conditions of Arab rule m Damascus, so they 
built themselves a citadel on the Tigris and relied for support 
on their Persian and Turkish allies Baghdad thus became 
the greatest exchange mart of the East, as Bnbjlon had been 
m ancient times The Arabs in Smd were held up bj the 
Bajputs, and receivmg no support from Baghdad were unable 
to follow up their first victories 

The Abbasid Khalifs had no feeling of a divine commission 
for the uphJt of the Indian masses They enjoyed the huge 
profits of Indian trade and were on verj friendly terms mth 
the Hmdu Kashtrakuta Rajas The Eastern IGialifate was a 
reconstruction, mth the help of Persian oflScials, of the Sas 
samd tmpenum, and had nothing m common with the patri- 
archal political scheme of the early Khalifs Its mherent 
weakness and corruption thmimsKed its aggressive tendencies, 
so that for tw o and a half centuries India remamed at peace 
mth its Muslim neighbours The spoils of broken empires 
and special taxes upon unbelievers created m Islam a con 
siderable leisured class interested m travel and the acquisition 
of learning The mtroduction of paper manufacture into 
Baghdad from Chma supplied the demand for WTiting material 
Indo Ar5 an culture was absorbed bj Islam m this period m 
directly tlirough the Persian language and literature and 
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directly through Hindu plufsicians ard pandits invited to 
Baghdad also through wealthy merchants and ovandering 
scholars w ho came to India from vanous parts of the Khalif ate 
Arabic hteraturo was tlius ennchcd with the standard Sanskrit 
works on philosophy logic mathematics medical science and 
other subjects 

In the meantime the westward raarcli of the nonoad^> of tho 
steppes held up for a time by the Arab thrust into Central 
Asia was resumed Turkish tribesmen originally entering 
the ^lushm commumty as fighting slaves gradually found 
themselves masters of a situation created by bitter disputes 
between Arab Sunnis and Persian Shiahs and by the ambitions 
of Persian provincial governors After Harun al Rashid (786- 
809) the temporal power of the Abbasids dwindled until the 
Khalif was no longer master m his oivn palace The Turkish 
bodyguard under pretence of guardmg his person made tho 
Klialif their puppet 

The breakdown of the Eastern KhaUfato did not however, 
affect India until about the end of the eleventh century when 
a Turlush adi enturer Sahul tigm formerly a f ghting slave 
became Amir of Ghazni Eequirmg money and slave labour 
for mamtaimng his armed forces 1 e began desultory raids 
across the Indian border Jaipal the Raja of Laliore at first 
alone and afterwards m alliance with several Rajput prmces 
suffered defeat in attempting to punish tho raiders and 
Peshawar fell into Sahuktigin s hands 

Mahmud lus son and successor (997-1030) was ambitious 
of throw mg off lus allegiance to the Samanid (Persian) dvnasty 
of Bokhara and of assuming the place of dictator m the 
Khahfate then occupied by tho Buwayid pnnecs of the 
provmce of Pars Tor tins purpose he needed m<re money 
and more slaves Both could bo had to an unlmuled amount 
m the wealthv cities of tho idolatrous Hmdu His dut\ as a 
good Jlusalman to root out idolatry by the sword of Islam 
thus coincided watli his ambitions Jlahmuds plans were 
cartiullv prepared His blows fell suddenly and m unexpected 
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plices,forhi5 intelligence department as cll sen cd by Indian 
spies, and bis Central Asian mounted archers, like the Sc^rtluans 
-who womed the Roman legionaries, could more quickly o\er 
long distances, outndmg tho cumbrous war maclnnc of the 
Rajput princes, with its elephants and horses bred more for 
mihtarj pageants than for senous warfare 

For about twenty- five j ears ilahmud thus replenished his 
freasurv almost eierj cold season from the pious offerings 
accumulated for cen tunes in Buddhist and Hindu temples 
One after another the great temple fortresses, Kangra, Mathura, 
Kanauj, Somnath and many others, were looted of their pnee 
less treasures in gold and silver, jewels and bulhon, and, as 
far as their massive construction permitted, destrbjed The 
inhabitants whose hves were spared, as being useful to Islam, 
were earned off to Ghazni in hundreds of thousands to supph 
the Muslim labour market and the harems of Islam Ghazni 
■was rebuilt on a grandiose scale bj the forced labour of Indian 
artisans and became the chief slave market of the Khahfate 
Everj soldier m Mahmud's army became a man of wealth and 
master of manj slaves The Kbalif Qadir rew aided Mahmud s 
zeal by conferring on lum the title of Amin - ul - Millat, 
Guardian of the Faith ” His relations wath the Commander 
of the Faithful were not, however, always so friendlj Some 
angrj correspondence passed regarding the jiosscssion of 
Samarkand MahmQd threatened to sack Baghdad and bnng 
the Khalif s ashes to Ghazni He nevertheless found it ex 
pedient to placate orthodox ^luslim sentiment by putting tho 
Khalif s name on his coins He had no desire to be an Indian 
monarch, and contented himself mth exercismg suzeramtj 
over the greater part of the Punjab, mcludmg Lahore His 
reputation for culture rested on the achievements of Indian 
builders and his patronage of Persian poets, including Firdausi, 
the author of the famous epic, the Shahndmah 

Three jears after Mahmud s death a great famine, followed 

^ \ccording te Ferishta a contingent of Rajput horse also served in 
Mahmud s armj 
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bj plagae, devastated Mesopotamia, Persia and parts of India 
The Seljuk Turks then broke through the Ghaznevide empire 
m their tumultuous rush westwards, and m 1 150 Ghazni itself 
went down m an orgy of blood — a fierce act of vengeance taken 
bj the Sultan of Ghot, Alauddin Husam The nest stage m 
the conquest of India began twenty-five jears later, when 
Muhammad Ghori,^ who had taken over the Sultanate of 
Ghazni from his brother at Ghor, advanced tlirough Multan 
into Sind and attacked Gujarat He was beaten back with 
heavy loss by the Maharaja of Anhilwara. but in 1187 he 
secured Lahore deposing the last of Jilahmud s Ime who had 
taken refuge there He was then m a better position for 
prosecuting « a holy war against the idolatrous and too 
prosperous Hindu 

The Rajput prmces now realised their danger There were, 
as usual, dissensions among them A deadly feud had arisen 
between Kanauj and Delhi, to which a romantic love affair lent 
piquancy, and the Gahawar pnnce of Kanauj was accused of 
mtrigumg wath the common enemy But when Muhammad 
advanced agam in 1191 a powerful confederate armj, under 
the command of the Chauhan, Pnthvi raj of Ajmer and 
Delhi, was victorious on the battle-field of Tarain, near Thane- 
shvar, on the sacred ground where the Arj'an heroes fought 
Mnliamraad, smarting with a wound received m smgle combat 
with the brother of Pnthid raj , retired to Ghazni In the 
following jear he had agam collected an arm'v of 120,000 
Turki and Afghan horsemen The rapidity with winch the 
Muslims recovered from two disastrous defeats is significant 
They had the same advantage as the Arvans enjoved when 
they first entered India They fought, as the Arvans had 
fought, with the horse and the bow , but they monopolised all 
the horse breedmg grounds of Western Asia The horse de- 
teriorates m the plams of India and the Rajputs were cut off 
from their usual supplies through the Punjab 

At the second battle of Taram in 1192 Pnthvi raj again 

* Otherwise known by Ins titles Mu izz ud din and ShUiiib ud din 
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commanded the Hin du arm} , but at the end of a well fought 
day the charge of Jluhimmad’s bodyguard of 10,000 mounted 
archers broke the Rajput ranks The Jfuslims wreaked their 
vengeance m mdiscnmmate massacre PnthvI raj was taken 
pnsouer and beheaded His brother and nianA other Rajput 
clueftams fell m the fight Thereafter the Jfushm chroniclers, 
through whose labours the details of the campaign are known, 
revel m the count of the mfidels slaughtered, of the temples 
pillaged and burnt, and of the loot and slaves which were the 
reward of the faithful Ajmer vas taken immediately and 
sacked Dellu held out untU the jear after the battle In 
1193 Kanauj also fell after a fight m vhich the Raja Jai Chand 
was killed Jliihammad satiated mth slaughter and laden 
uath spoil, returned to Ghazni, leavmg a Turkish slave, Kutb- 
ud din,m command of the JIuslim ca\ airy .which su ept through 
the country denuded of Hmdu fighting men and found an 
easy prey m the Brahmans of Benares and the Buddliist 
monks of Bihar They were massacred in tens of thousands 
or burnt together with their books and monasteries 

Amid the pamc caused by these atrocities a raidmg party 
led by one of Kutb ud din’s officers, Muhammad Khilji, 
stirpnsod the Brahman king of Bengal, Lakshman Sena, m his 
palace at Nudiah Lakshman escaped with bare life to Dacca, 
but all Bihar and a great part of Bengal fell mto Musalman 
hands The capture of the Chandel fortress, Kalanjar, m 1203 
made Kutb ud din master of Bundelkhand Tho Rajputs 
talked m Gujarat, m their famous stronghold Chitor, under the 
shelter of the Aiavalh bills, and on the border of the desert in 
Marwar (Jodhpur), but the Turks and Afghans had overrun 
the fairest provmces of Hmdustan and had come to stay 
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CHAPTER II 

TtlE SLA\E DY^ASTT — TirE fUnUI tS D Tl C1IL.\K (TmOSIl) 
DrSASTIES — ^irESDPlSM tTNDEP MUSLLM I tTLE — EA3IA> 0»D 
A^D KaBIR — ESDO ^rtTflAADIADtS SCHOOLS OF ARCHI 
TECTHEE — niE BECr^M^G OF IRDC 

'MCTIA 30 IAD Ghori (bed fronj an a Yassin s knife in 1206 and 
from that time Kutb ud dm became an independent ruler as 
Sultan of Delhi the fir^t of the Sla\e d\*na t\ uhich lasted for 
nearly a century Slaves who h\ tlie fortune of war come 
mto possession of a great kingdom cannot be espected to show 
much (opacity for goiemmcnt whatever rehgion the\ mav 
profess either did Kutb ud dm and hia fellou slaves who 
shared his fortunes as provincial governors Thcy^nd their 
successors knew how to satisfy the greed and blood lust of their 
ferocious soldierv and kept down rebelhon hj si'stematic 
massacre and torture giving thanks to God m splendid 
mosques built up b^ Hmdu slaves with the stones of mined 
temples Low caste Hindus and numbers of Ruddhist lavmcn 
sometimes escaped this tvranni either b\ submitting to the 
rehgious disciplme of the mnllas orbi becommg forest outlaivs 
^iny a Hindu chieftam whose caste had been outra^d made 
terms with the enemv and jomed the llushm nnks Others 
migrated to countries where their caste honour was secure 
The conquerors of Hindustan had need of all the soldierv 
thev could rallj round the banner of Islam for about 1221 
Cbingiz Khan at the head of his well organised troopers began 
his temfic dnve across Asia and kVestem Europe The Delhi 
Court became a place of refuge for the shahs and sultans of 
Bokhara and Turkestan and their followers as well as for 
adventurers of all sorts driven out of their happy hunting 
grounds bj the -pagan Moguls The fugitives helj^ to keep 
the Mogul raiders in check and strengthened the Mu«.hm forces 
at Delhi in their campaigns against the remaining Hindu states 
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The\ also ga\c a hteran distinction to the DoUii Court for 
among the refugees were loamtd doctors of Islamic law his 
tonans and poi.ts the latter including the famous ^inir 
Khiisni whose \erses ha\o become jnrt <f tlu folklore of 
Ivorthcm India The cities pillaged b^ the Mogul nomads 
garc back to India some of the descendants of the Hindu 
craftsmen sold into slaaera b^ Alahimid of Ghazni and his 
successors who had learnt to adapt Hindu building traditions 
to the prescriptions of Muslim ntual T1 r\ now as good 
Musalmans sened the proud Slaao sultans m their gigantic 
building schemes Kutb ud dm s mosquo at Delhi w ith its 
loftj screen of pointed arches fronting the hall of worship 
pillared and domed with the caracd masonr\ of Tam temple 
mandapams discreetly mutilated a similar mosque built b\ 
Altamsh (1211-32) at Ajmtr the Kutb minar raised b\ 
Altamsh to the memory of a Alusalman saint and his own 
tomb at Old Delhi 

One of the most interesting figures m the Sla\e d\nnst\ 
was Raziya Bogam (1230-40) Altamsh s daughter, who read 
the Quran assiduously earned on an amour with an Ab\» 
Binian slaac mamed her Turkish commander m chief and was 
murdered at her brother s instigation after a stormy rtign of 
three years The last Salavo sultan Kaikobad a shaimltss 
debauchee was put out of the way m 121)0 by the Muslim 
generals who accepted tyTnnna and \nolonco from a strong 
ruler as necessary instruments of power but did not toUrato 
mcompctcncy which threatened thtir own secunty in a country 
only held by force 

The new sultan of their choice Jalaluddm Khilji was not 
hoyvever a success He wag an old man and too lenient 
Instead of Having ahye rebels and thugs and stufilng their skins 
ivith straw as his prethcessor Balkan (12CG-87) — thegnm old 
tjTant who nerer laughed — Jiad dont Impnt them up into honts 
and sent them dowm the nycr as n present to Kaikohad a 
father who had set himself up as an independent sultan at 
Gaur He also compromised with the Ifoguls and allowed 
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some of them professing Islam but not exactlj orthodox to 
settle m Tillages near Delln Such conduet aras not to be 
tolerated Alauddm lus favourite ncpheii and an adventur 
ous joung man vlio possessed lum'self of much loot bj a raid 
mto the Deccan (hitherto an unexplored Eldorado) laid a trap 
for his too confidmg uncle and murdered him m face of 1 is 
arma Alauddm (120(5-1310) vas acclaimed Saltan and did 
not disappoint Ins admirmg followers After nddmg himself 
of all his uncle s family and close adherents he turned on the 
new Muslims the "Moguls vho had enhsted m Jalaluddm 3 
armj Hulagu s awful butchery of the faithful at the capture 
of Baghdad (1258) n as not forgotten and rumours of disloj altj 
had reached Alauddm s ears The massacre of twentj to thirtj 
thousand of them m ono daj disposed of this nsh Then ivith 
the help of his wise councillors he devised rules and regula 
lions for grmding down the Hindus the prmciple being that 
rebellion should be prevented bj leavmg them with just enough 
for bare subsistence The people sa3s a Muhammadan hiS 
torian were pressed and amerced money V as exacted from 
them on evvj land of pretence ^ 

B3 such means and bj regulatmg the pnees of grain and 
other commodities Alauddm was able to mamtam a force of 
4'"o 000 cavalry wath w hich he repelled five or six Mogul 
invasions and earned on successful war "with the Hmdu states 
Gujarat was contjuered Hero Alauddm won a prize m the 
Baja s wale who for hcaut^ wit and accomphsliments avas 
the flower of India Some Mogul troops helped the Rajputs 
to defend Banthambhor but it fell after a long siCge Then 
Chitor — ^and as the remnant of the garnson rushed out in the 
last desperate sortie the women saied their honour on the 
funeral pyre 

In 1307 when the Jlogiil danger had been averted for a 
time and 1 anous conspiracies had been suppresse I Alauddm s 
thoughts turned agam to the Deccan he sent a large arny 
under the command of MaliL Kafur a renegade Hmdu to 
' Tnnkl I Firos SI ah 
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gather fresh spoil& from the ^U'llth^ southern kingdoms 
After se\ eral campaigns the greater part of the south down to 
Aladura nas overrun. 3Iahk Kafur returned to Dellu in 1311 
ivith the Hojsala Raja as captive and with loot in gold and 
jenels elepliants horses and sla\ es which recalled the spacious 
dajs of Mahmud of Ghazni 

Alauddm now posed as a ‘ second Alexander Tho 
Klialif was of no account — he was a poor refugee in Egypt 
The 3Iogul had been held m check and might bo subdued 
Alauddm had dreams of world conquest and even of a 
world religion But ‘his health was undermmed by excesses 
He died in 1310 Alalik Kafur, his genera! and chief eunuch, 
as left master of Delhi 

Alauddm must bo reckoned as one of the strong men of 
Islam, but conditions in his miscellaneous and numerous 
harem did not make for the breeding of a royal race After 
Malik Kafur had met with a well deserved death at the hands 
of his own slaves, the Delhi throne was filled for a short time 
by a buffoon and sexual degenerate, ilubarak Khan Then 
he and the rest of the Khiljl brood were wiped oqt and pande 
monium reigned m Delhi until another Turkish slave, Ghij as 
uddm Tughlak, bom of a Jat mother, got the upper hand 
(1321) He Secured himself and his treasury m the strong 
fortress of Tughlakabad four miles out qf Delhi and strength 
ened the defences of the north west frontier Revolts m tho 
Deccan and disturbances m Bengal occupied luin thereafter 
until his death m 1325 by an “ accident ” carefully planricd by 
his son JIuhammad bm Tughlak, who succeeded lum 

Muhammad the pamcide, was tho maddest of all the rulers 
m those mad tunes He was proud of his elegant handwriting, 
dabbled m mathematics and physical sciences and could chop 
logic with tho most learned of his courtiers But he would at 
the same time hrjucg» jail txsjJc In jt. jifACiksfAb n.tOjWtj’’ Au? 
treasurj by a crazj decree making copper corns pass for gold 
and sil\er He built hospitals and almshouses for Muslim 
widows and orphans — but added thousands to the number of 
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the unfortunate Iij deliberate crueltj He said liis pmjers 
regularly and — an unheard-of tiling in tlio^eda'vs — begged the 
Khalif to certifj to liH orthodotj Rut ho flajed his ottTi 
nephew niue and “lent the flesh cooked in nee to the miserable 
widow and children 

Ho depopulated Delhi m a fit of fur\ and tried to fill it 
again b> n coinpulsorj le\\ ufion other towns Hid waste 
manj fertile countrj distncts organised man hunts in the 
forests for exterminating the refugees and then elistnbutcd 
raone\ to promote agriculturo anel commerce 

In spite of tw o great disasters due to his foll\ — a largo arma 
destroy eel m Kliorasan and another m an attempt to attack 
China through Tibet — ho died m his bed after a reign of twentr 
SIX jears But the Sultanate, distracted b} famine and seeth- 
ing wath rebellion, was alTiad> breakmg up The Moguls were 
unchecked in the Punjab and Sind thej had come once nght 
up to the walls of Delhi Bengal and a great part of the 
Deccan no longer paid tribute to the Sultan In the south 
the Hindus, ralljung under the banner of the ^ ijayanagar 
princes, formed a barrier w Inch the ^lusalman armies did not 
pass until two centuries later 

Firoz Shah (133I-S8) was Muhammad s cousin and had 
served under him as a provincial gov emor His mother was a 
Rajput prince’s, who,v oluntanlj resigned herself to a JIushm 
harem to sav e her people from a Turkish governor s tjTaanj 
Her self devotion was not m v am Her son w as imbued watb 
mtolefant Sunm ideas bj bis paternal relatives, but with the 
help of his chief mmister, Klian Jahan — another recruit from 
Hinduism — Firoz did much to relieve the miseries of Hindustan 
The jtztja, or poll tax, was imposed upon Brahmans who Imd 
hitbetto been exempt, and the Sultan placated his Sunni ad 
herents by placing the role of Grand Inquisitor towards both 
Musalmans and Hmdus But the rjots were rebeved from 
punitive taxation The country enjojed peace during the 
greater part of his reign Agnculture and commerce revived 
Irrigation works, includmg a great canal connecting the 
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•Ttunna and the Sutlaj, Tvere constructed ^lanj toMTis \nth 
schools mosques and hospitals were built or restored under the 
sultan s orders A new Delhi Firozahad, was named after the 
sultan Jaunpur, afterwards a great seat of Mushm leammg 
was dedicated to his ferocious cousin Junas ^Muhammad 
Tughlak) memory, ■auth the pious wish that God might be 
merciful to him The indi'^cnmmafe slaughter, mutilation 
and torture of prisoners of v,ax and others in which previous 
sultans had dehghted were forbidden Slaves were framed 
m handicrafts and taught to be good hlusalmans Other 
Hindus were mduced bj special mdulgences, such as relief 
from the poll tav, to come over to Ishm 

After Firoz Shah s death m 13S8 anarchy reigned m Delhi 
Giving to chsputes regardmg the succession, w hile the provincial 
governors divided the Sultanate between themselves 

Ten 'Sears later the Sloguls with their Turkish allies under 
Timur ^ swarmed through the passes of the Hindu Kush, and 
this time the tornado of rapme and blood lust not onlj swept 
m a wade circle tlirough the Punjab but overwhelmed Dellu 
itself Agam thousands of Hmdu artisans and women were 
transported to assist m rebuildmg and repeoplmg the cities 
of Persia and Turkestan under Timur s rule, while plague and 
fanuno added to the miseries of Hmdustan 

Amid the turmoil and desolation of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries in Hmdustan there were spiritual forces 
•uorlvmg for a modus vttendt if not for complete reconciiia 
tion between Islam and Hinduism The mfluence of Indian 
women m Sfu'^alman harems must be counted as one of the 
chief They were alwajs pnzed m the Sluslim slave market 
for their beauty and accomplishments The traditional devo 
tion and tenderness of Indian motherhood helped greatly to 
soften the ferocity of the Turki and Mogul nomad The 
suffermgs which feU not ouly^ njmn iiU nlassas! cd Hmda sc<eietf 
but even upon many Muslims — for the Turkish and Mogul 

* TSiaur himselt was a Turk who claimed descent from Chmgii 
Khan and (by a miraculous birth) from the Kliahf All 
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Mar lords b> no means alwa>s spared t!ic true bclicicr — ^stirred 
deep!} the religious feelings of the people Men and women 
of all castes who had suffered ns much as human nature can 
endure felt dra^vn tog( thor in a common bond of s> mpatln 
The Miashm Sufi who ruul into tlie Quran Christian and Indian 
injsticism and sought the Pitli (tartqa) m hunger solitude 
and silence had elo«er kmship with the destitute heart brolen 
idolater than with the stiff necked mullah of the sultan s 
Court 

The teacher who came forward to \oice tho spirit of the 
times was Riimanand a Brahman oiitcaste who followed 
Ramanujas school of philosophy hut broke away entirely 
from the caste rules lutUerto imposed b} Brahmin schools 
The only qualification he demanded of fus disciples, who were 
to form the nucleus of a universal brotherhood, was the perfect 
bhalvti or faith m God m which all distinctions both of caste 
and sex were to be merged High caste and low casto look 
their meals together, the Brahman and Rajput wath the 
despised Chamar ^ Two women and a Musalinaii w ere among 
his clielas He taught only m the vernacular (Hmdi) and in a 
language understood by both JIushm and Hmdu the story of 
Rama and of Sita s devotion used as a symbol of Diynne loa e 
went to the heart of the Suli who sang thh sorrows of Majntin 
and Laila 

Ramonand probably bved through all the stormy period of 
the Tughlak sultans He died about 1411 Kabir {d 151S) 
bis most famous disciple, yvent ey en further than lus master m 
denunciation of idolatr} and of Brahman ntes and ceremomes 
“Both the Purana and the Quran ’ he said, “ are mere words 
to me ’ 

A^itlim the fold of Brahman orthodox} the effect of the 
Muhammadan conquest was far different It strengthened 
the rigours of caste and made the seclusion of women more 
stnet It greatlv mcreased the despotic poiver of the rajas, 
both of those who became the saltan’s feudatories and those 
* Currier, or leather worker 
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who continued the fight In the former case tbi giiltin’s vtU 
vrah inort j)oncrfiil than dharma nnd the rfiju became n pliant 
tool m the hands of the Alusalman oppressor in the latter nil 
the time honoured limitations of roj al nuthontj disappeared 
under the stress of constant warfare mth nn implacablo foe 
Among other effects must be noticeil the intellectual stag 
nation uiiich characterised Brahmanism after the beginning 
of the twelfth centurj Scientific knowleijgo became stereo 
tvped Brahman astronomers matliemationns, chemists nnd 
other mvcbtigators stopped at the results a!rcad\ reached 
Islam m India produced no onginal thinkers to caira on the 
work of Hindu scientists and brought no fresh contnbution to 
Indian plulosophj or psj chological studj 
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helped the growth of remacular Uterature — alreadj greatly 
stimulated by the teachmg of Ramanand and Kabir — ^bj 
ordering the translation of the Sanskrit epics and other works 
to be made for the diversion of the Court Their example was 
followed by the Hmdu pnnces who were subject to them 
Hindus of the higher classes leami Persian and studied 
Muhammadan hterature This reconciliation of Alusalman 
and Hmdu and the necessities of dailv mtereourse, led gradu 
ally to the formation of a common language — Urdtt> which, 
as its name sigmfies, was at first a camp jargon formed by a 
mixture of Persian, Arabic and Turki with Hmdi, the local 
vernacular of Delhi Through the wntmgs of the Court poets 
and historians it developed a literary form and became the 
lingwi franca of Indian. Musalmans 


CHAPTER ni 

INDIA AFTER liMUIl’s RAID THE S4.TYID AND LODI tA-NASTTES 

OF DELHI — ^provincial DYNASTIES GUJARAT, NIALWA, 

GAUR, ETC CHATTANYA AND ilUHAMMADAN REFOR3IERS 

— THE DYNASTIES OP THE DECCAN — THE VIJAYANAGAR 
EMPIRE 

For a century after the great raid by which Timur and his 
descendants established a claim to the sovereignty of Hmdu 
Stan, India was the playground of all the soldiers of fortune 
whom Islam ralhed to its standard Arabian, Turkish, 
Georgian, Circassian, Afghan, Ahy^smian, Persian, Mogul and 
other generals of Indian birth fought with each other or, by 
way of diversion, waged holy war against the only two con 
siderable Hmdu powers w Inch remained to resist the mvaders 
— m the north a confederacy of Rajput chieftains under the 
leadership of the Rana of Jlewar, and m the south the 
Vijayanagar empire Those who won the chief prizes in the 
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game founded pett> d3Tiastics> built ne^v capitals 'uith splendid 
mosques and tombs, and squeezed the Hmdu peasantry as 
much as their mclmations or the needs of uarfarc required 
The less fortunate ones became go\emor3 of districts and 
landed propnetors, or attached thcrasehes to the roj’al body- 
guard, ivhere there was aluajs » chance of \nnning the sultan’s 
favour or of stoppmg mto lus shoes 

The strict ritualistic discipline imposed on the forces of 
Islam took the place of caste, racial, or national fcelmg in 
givmg cohesion to their motley bands of mcrcenancs , but 
religion generaHy’ played a secondary part in the politics of the 
period The sultan^ frequently enhsted Hmdu soldiers in 
their armies or accepted the aid of Hmdu prmces in 6ghts with 
their Musalman neighbours this did not prevent them from 
tnmmg against the idolaters and smashing their temples when 
it so pleased them 

Tor half a century after Timur’s return to his capital, 
Samarkand, the Delhi Sultanate practically ceased to e\ist 
The last of the Tughlafcs, Slahmud, returned to Delhi and lived 
there until his death m 1412 Then the city was seized by' 
Ilhizr Kh^, Timur’s mceroy m the Punjab, and three of his 
descendants, knoivn as the Say'yid dynasty on account of their 
supposed rclationslup with the Prophet, ruled until 1450 tv hen 
an Afghan governor of the Punjab, Bahlol Khan Lodi, resumed 
the Sultanate and restored some of its pristine ibgmty by 
reaunexing the Jaunpur or Eastern (Sharki) province, which 
since Tunur s mvasion had had its oTvn mdependent shahs 
The Lodi Ime represented the Delhi sultans until Babur 
appeared on the scene But the former provinces of the 
empire, Gujarat, Malwa and Gaur, under their independent 
sultans and shahs, were the stronger powers Their chequered 
history contams many romantic mcidents but it is not politic- 
ally important 

Gaur, the Musalman longdom which had its seat at the city 
of that name, fourided on the rums of Lakhnauti, the Hmdu 
capital, embraced Bihar and the lower provmces of Bengal, but 
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■was distinct from the Sharki or Eastern proTuice before men- 
tioned whose capital was Jatmpiir From 133S to 1393 vanons 
Musalman generals played the part of shah without distmction, 
onh reaistmg the efforts of the Delhi sultans to exact tribute 
Otherwise Gaur remamed so aloof from the rest of HindU'-tan 
that in 1392 a Hmdu feudatorv Raja Kans was accepted as 
their ruler bv the 3Iusalman chiefs His son probablv influ 
enced bj the Brahmamcal ostracism nhich hi:, father had 
mcurred, voluntarily embraced Islam A penod of rehgious 
bigotrj and persecution intervened but by the end of the 
fifteenth centurv the spmt of Rabir s teaching prevailed and 
an enlightened Arab, Alauddin Husain, who reigned as shah 
from 1493 to 1518, won the respect and esteem of lus Hmdu 
subjects Through his influence and that of his son, 2^usTot, 
who succeeded him, several of the Sanskrit clas'-ics, mcluding 
the MahabJiarata and the Sha^avata, were translated mto 
Bengah for the first time The Eamat/ana had been previously 
translated by a Bengali Brahman, Knttivasa, m the time of 
Ramanand To Husam Shah is attnbuted the ongm of a 
cult called Satva Pir mtended to unite Hmdus and Musalmans 
m divme worship It was m this atmosphere of rehgious 
toleration that Chaitanja (14S6-I534), the great Vaishnava 
teacher of Bengal, was bom He is said to have counted many 
Musahnans among his followers 

The ilusalman colleges of Jaunpur, the capital of the short 
hvedSharki djuasty (1394-1477), produced two noted religious 
cefocmer?, the Shaikh 'Alai, w ho w as done to death for Ins 
opimons m the reign of the Afghan Sultan of Delhi, Salim or 
Islam Shah (1545-53), and Shaikh Mubarak, Akbars fnend 
and counsellor 

Gujarat, whose sultans w ere of Rajput ongm, had its capital 
at Ahmadabad, a siilendid citj bmJt hj the third sultan, 
Ahmad Shah (1411^1) The restoration of P%ajput rule, and 
the consequent release from the tjTann^ of Dtolhi, quickh 

hYnaw*- 

nian states, though the slur on Rajput honour which the first 
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sultan, Alubarak, left to his postcntj ^ prevented anj rccon 
ciliation %\ith the Kana of Chitor and other staunch Hindus 
The independence of Gujarat vras formally recognised 1)3 the 
Lodi Sultan of Delhi m 1509 , and a feu 3 cars afteruards Shah 
Ismad of Persia sent an emhas&j to Ahmadabad But these 
incidents and the uars mth its Rajput neighbours and \nth 
the sultans of ^lahva, IChandesh ^ and Ahmadmgar are of 
httle histone interest compared uath the epoch making e\ ent 
of the sixteenth centur3 , the coming of the Portuguese — the first 
European po^er to estahhsh itself m India since the da3s of 
Alexander This utII be dealt with m another chapter 

The iluhammadan d3Tiast3 of ’\Ialua ivas Turkish — its 
capital first at Dhar and afterwards at Jlandu, an imposing 
fortified plateau overlooking the Karbada vallc} Kashmir 
came under Alusalman rule earl3 m the fourteenth centur3, 
but owing to its isolated position it plaj ed no important part 
m Muhammadan times except as a hot w eather resort for the 
Mogul emperors 

The first independent state in the Deccan under the 
Bahmani d3*nast3.® repeated tlie histoi^ of the Dellu Sultanate 
It was founded m 1347 b3 Hasan, or Zafur Khan, a Turkish or 
Afghan general, wlio inth the lielp of the Raja of Tehngana 
threw ofi the abommable 3oke of JIuhammad Tugblak Tlien 
the inhabitants of Maharashtra bred through another Jong 
period of t3Tann3 during which the magnificence of the Court 
at Kulbarga and Bidar and tlie unbridled self indulgence of an 
arrogant military aristocracy onl3 threw into a more lurid 
light the misery of the servile population which supported 
them The annals of the d3Tiast3 tell the usual drear3 tale of 
murderous mtngue, savage cruelty, debajjcher3 and devastat 
mg war and famme, reheved only b3 the fine character of 

* Ho had saved his life by embracmg I^lara 

■* Miaadesh was a Jfuhamraadan pnncipahtj iq the Tapti vallej, 
founded in 1388 bj the Faniklii dynastj Its capital was Burhanpur 

* The founder clauned descent from an ancient Bersian Line 

Bahman. * 
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^lahmud Gawan, the great Persian minister of iluhammad 
Shah III (1463-S2), who was lulled by his drunken master 
Soon afterwards the chief Amirs of the Deccan, natue and 
foreign, took advantage of the rottenness of the Sultanate 
to a'-sert their independence One after another five pettj , 
Sultanates w ere formed 1 The Imad ShShi of Berar, founded 
by a converted Hindu 2 The Niram Shahi of Ahmadnagar, 
whose founder was a ilaratha Brahman 3 The Add Shahi 
of Bijapur, of Turkish ongm 4 The Band Shahi of Bidar, 
representmg the residue of the Babmani kingdom 5 The 
Kutb Shahi of Golconda, also Turkish 

The Hindu kmgdom of Vijayanagar came mto bemg after 
1336, when the chief Hmdu fortresses in the Deccan had 
been taken by jMuhammad Tughlak The defeated forces of 
Telmgana and Mysore were rallied on the south bank of the 
Tungabhadra nver bj the five sons of Sangama, a Telugu or 
Kanarese chieftam The eldest, Hanhara I , founded the city 
of Vijajanagar and the first of several dynasties under whose 
suzeramtj the Southern Indian pnncipahties held up the 
ilusalman armies for o^e^ two centimes .Earij in the sls* 
teenth century, under Knshna Deva, it was the dominant 
power m the Deccan, but in 1565 it fell before a combmed 
attack of the sultans of Bijapur, Ahmadnagar, Golconda and 
Bidar, all of whom had prenoush made use of the Hindu 
armies in their quatrels with each other 

In the dark daj s of the fourteenth centurj , when the Hmdu 
cause might have seemed hopeless, two Brahman bizithers, 
‘Madhaia and Sajana, who served as ministers to Bukka I 
and Hanhara II , set' themselves the task of preserving for 
postentj the sacred literature which formed the basis of Vedic 
religion Madliava (6 1319) made a compendium of Sansknt 
philosophj, the Sarvadarsarta-samgralia, while Sijana (d 
1387)wTote an exegesis of a number of Vcdic texts, mcludmg 
the Rtg-Ve<la, the Axlanya Brahtnana and Arantjaka These 
works ate among the most important contributions to Sanskrit 
scholarship now extant 
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Philosophical research did not, however, revi\ e Vedic ideals 
of life or the spint of Aryan polity Pressure from without 
m«ide the empire of Vijayamgar a military despotism, and 
Hmduisra, like Islam, was infected by the corruption of a time 
of violent passions engendered bj brutal "warfare But trade 
and mdustrj flourished greatly under the protection of the 
Rajas Their magnificent city was one of tho most important 
commercial centres of the East and a city of refuge for all 
Hmdtis, until it -was utterlj destrojed bj the allied sultans of 
the Deccan in 1565, after the battle of Talilmta 

Before this^iappened, Timur’s descendants bad made good 
their claim to the throne of Delhi, and the maritime powers of 
IVestem Europe had begun to challenge the monopoly of 
Eastern trade then held bj the Ottoman Turlvs and Venetians 


CHRONOLOGY OR NORTHERN INDIA, 

circ AD 900-1526 

A.D 

c 933—4 Old Delhi founded 

986-7 Sabiiktigm s raids into the Punjab 
997-1030 Malimiid, Sultan of Ghazili 
1001-26 Mahmud a Indian raids 

1114 Bhaskaraebarya, astronomer, b 
1150 Alauddm Ghori Sultan of Ghazni 
1173-1206 Muhammad Ghori, Sultan of Ghazni, 

1191 "Muhammad Gljon defeated by Prjthvi ra; 

1192 Muhammad Ghon victonons at second battle of Tarain, 

1193 Kutb ud dm Aibak occupies Delhi 

1197-99 Muhammad Khilji overruns Bihar and Bemrah 
1206 Kutb ud dm founds the Slave dynasty of Delhi. 

1221-22 Sfogul mvasions, 

1290-6 Jalalnddm (Firoz Shah) founda Khilji dTnajyy o* I VT-t 
1294 Al&uddm raids the Deccan and succeeds Jalaisddla. 
1297-1305 "Mogid invasions 

1302-11 Malik Kafur overruns Southern Tnd-?i. Dvaraaa 

muclra (Mysore) Kancli! and ALsdrsa, 

1321 Ghiy aauddin founds Tughlak dimar-y c* » 

132S-51 Muhammad Tughlak 
1351-88 Ftroz Shah Tughlak. 

1347 The Deccan independent of th» Tvn. S-^taziAle. 
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1388 General break up of the Sultanate 

1398 Timur invftdea India 

1399 Jaunpur independent under the Sharki dynasty 
c 1411 Kamanand d 

1414-50 Sayyid dynastj of Delhi 
1450-lo‘’0 Lodi dynasty of Delhi 

15‘*6 Babur wma the battle of Panipat 


SOUTHERN INDIA 

C 1336 ^ ijayanagar empire foimded 
c 1340-S7 Madhava and Sayana \ edic scholars 
1347 15‘’(» Bahmani Sultanate of the Deccan 
I 49 O-I 0 I 2 Break up of the Bahmani Sultanate 
1498 ^ asco da Gama at Calicut 
1510 Albuquerque captures Goa 


CHAPTER IV 

BABUR AND ABBU<5in2RQDE — ^IllTIilAYBA AUD SUER STIAB — 
SAUM OR ISLAM SHAH 

The efforts of the W estem European, powers to reopen bt way 
of the 8ca the ancient Arj an coitnections mth India and of the 
3IoguIs to possess tliemseh cs of India s nches b\ land conquest 
began almost simultaneously Tho most promment figures in 
these tuo great adtentures Albuquerque, a scion of the roAil 
house of Portugal, and Babur, the Mogul chieftam ucre both 
men of gemus But nhile the former movement graduallj 
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Babur prince of Ferghana or IvhoLand m Central Asia Tvas 
not concerned in M estem politics but the Portugue e attack 
a diversion m his favour for the Ottoman Sultan Selim I 
himself had designs upon India His conquests in Per«ia and 
bitter hatred of the Per&ian Shiahs made him a dangerous 
neighbour for the Alogul Sehm s claim to be the heir of 
Abbasid Khahf;> was moreover directs opposed to that of 
Babur 8 ancestor Timur who pretended to repre-^ent the 
family of the Shiah Ivhahf Ah 

After \ asco da Gama and lus associates had shown the wav 
to the Alalabar coast m 149S and all Portugal had been thrilled 
by reports of Christian commumties m India Albuquerque in 
command of a naval squadron bmlt a fort at Cochin bj per 
mission of the Zamorm took Goa from the Bijapur Sultan 
(1510) and Dm from Gujarat established fortified stations at 
Ommz and Socotra commanding the Persian Gulf and Bed 
Sea respectively The trade route to the Far East was secured 
by fortified fact ones at Colombo and "Malacca The Turkish 
Egyptian and Gujarati fleets were dnven off the seas bj the 
better seamanship and artillery of the Portuguese and before 
Albuquerque died at sea m 1518 broken down bj the mtngnes 
of his enemies at home the whole current of maritime trade 
between East and 11 est had been diverted from its ancient 
channels leading to the Mediterranean to the Cape route 
leadmg to the Atlantic seaboard The economic revolution 
which this mvoli ed opened a neu book of fate for India and 
for Europe The master\ of the sea consummated bj the 
marmers of the sixteenth centu^^ nas an uplift for the human 
race and a new world was m the making The Arjans who 
in the dawn of histora had opened the great land w a\’s of the 
East now began to pioneer the ocean wavs There were few 
saints or seers among them So it was with Islam and so no 
doubt^ with the Icdic Aryans Bnt thej had belund them 
thcd^iamis the sulwonscious power which ■works uUimatelv 
for the universal good 

Babur po-^scssed a more stnkmg and picturesque personality 
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than an> of the Portuguese sea captams His fascinating 
memoirs are a umquo contribution to the history of the 
period The Mogul land conquest, however, had not the same 
hstoncal sigmRcance as the Arj in conquest of the seas it 
was only the climax of the long sequence of invasions which 
liegan uath the forcing of the land gates of Aiyavarta by the 
nomads of Central Asia After capturing and losing twice his 
ancestral capital, Samarkand, Babur m 1504 seized Kabul and 
other Afghan fortresses Sikaudar Lodi, a capable sokher and 
adtuinistrator, u as then on the throne of Delhi Babur uoiitcd 
while lie organised his mounted bowmen and artdlery In 
1517 Sikandar died, and his stupid and mexpenenced son, 
Ibrahim, succeeded A few years later Babur was in the 
Punjab intli onlj 10 000 picked horsemen but a strong force 
of artillcrj He was a bom cavairj leader and knew how to 
u«e his guns, w hich had begun to bo the decisive weapon both 
on land and sea In 1526 he smashed Ibrahim s ill led host 
on the field of panipat The sultan fell in the fight and Babur 
entered Delhi and Agra The next year, near Fatehpur Sikn, 
ho completely defeated the RanS, Sanga of Chitor, who, 
tnistmg the ilogul strangers more than Indians and Afghans, 
rallied all the Rajput forces to the support of Jlahammad 
Ibrahim s brother In 1529 Babur beat tbe AT?Tmn of 
Bihar on the banks of the Gogra River, near Buiar 
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girdcn pilaco near Agra, to repair tho roads and to rt organise 
his kingdom His four joung boiia assisted him as provincial 
govcniors, and tlio officers «lio liad shared Jus choquinsl 
fortunes from his box hood Mcrt roxxarded xxith fiefs or jljtrs 
Babur s untimely death m IfidO loss than live jears aftir he 
Iiad bi'cn proclaimed as Padshah at D( Ihi left the "Moguls xxitli 
ft verj precarious foothold in India Huma\ un, Blhiir s eldest 
son and heir to the throne had possession of the tnasurx at 
Agra, Imt his brxjthcr Kumniii who held Kabul and thus cut 
him off from the "Mogul base in the north xxest, promptlx seized 
the Punjab Ills other txxo brothers Ilmdal and Askari 
])laj cd a similarly scifisli game xx ith results disastrous both to 
llumaxun and themselves The poxxerlul Sultan of Gujarat, 
Bahadur Shah, and Shtr Khan, one of the Afghan chiefs 
settled m Biliaraxho had submitted to Babur, xvcrc both aiming 
at tho overlordship of Hindustan, using the relatives of (he 
late Lodi Sultan of Della os stalking horses Humayun, xxho 
xvas not lackmg in courage, first disposed of Ibrahim, Lodi s 
brother, and then conducted a brilliant campaign against the 
Gujarat Sultan, xxho had previously conquered Malxra and 
tal cn the great Mexx ar stronghold, Chitor Ho xx as, hoxvcvcr, 
no match for Sher Khun s strategy and cunning In 1539 he 
XX as badly beaten by tho Afghans at Chansa, near Bu\ar 
Amo months afterxvards o deciuix e defeat at Ivanauj made him 
a fugitive deixindent on tho chivalrous assistance of some of the 
Bajput chieftains Kamran made terms xxath the victorious 
Afglian, giving up the Punjab on condition of hemg alloxxcd to 
retam Kabul 

Humayun offended his Rajput fnends by his tactless be 
haxnour, and eventually , m 1544, had to place lumself under the 
protection of the Shah of Persia to escape from his mtnguing 
brothers He thus disappeared from Indian pohtics for about 
eleven years But m the course of bis xvandermgs he had 
entered onto ii rrunantic Jove match wjtb s. PejsJs.o Jbdj, 
Hamida Bano Begam, and before leaving Indian sod a son 
and heir xvas bom to him at Umarkot, a fortress on the borders 
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of Suid This child of the desert grew up to be the rc-vl 
founder of the ilogul Empire m India, Alvbar the Great 

Sher Khan’s victorj at Kanau; put the Sultanate of Delhi, 
together "vnlh Bmar and Bengal, mto the hands of the Afghan 
tnbe of Sur for fifteen years The only distmguishcd ruler of 
that line, Sher Shah, or ShgrKhan himself, enjoyed, lihe Babur, 
a brief reign of five jears He was a strict Sunni Slusalman, 
with great mtelhgence, restle^is energy and iron will His 
experience as manager of lus father’s jagir had taught lum that 
the traditional methods of the hereditary revenue officials 
(kanungos) deprived the state treasury of a large amount of 
its dues He therefore regulated the assessment of his land 
revenue by an exact sjstem of land measurement, and pro- 
tected as far as possible mdustnous ryots from unauthorised 
demands and wanton mjury to their crops by stnngent regu- 
lations, enforced with a rigid mihtarj’’ disciplme Law and 
order were mamtamed with cruel seventy, whoever the 
offender might be — a pnnee of the royal house, an oppressive 
zammdar or an obstmate ryot His revenue assessment, about 
one fourth of the crops, was considered a moderate one He 
encouraged trade by improvmg the coinage and keepmg the 
highways m good order But his statesmanship had no higher 
aim than to satisfy the cupidity of his own countrymen by 
lavish distnbution of largesse and to create a war machine 
which might crush for ever the power of the Hmdu princes 
In Ins dealmgs with the latter he recognised no code of honour 
or humamty He treacherously massacred the Raj put gamson 
of Raisin, after a solemn pledge of safe conduct, and consigned 
the Baja’s daughter and three boys, his nephews, to the vilest 
outrages Such conduct naturally only stiffened the Hindu 
resistance, and though he took Malwa from the Gujarat Sultan, 
and several Rajput fortresses, he narrowly escaped disaster m 
a campaign agamst Maldeo, the Slaharaja of ilarwar In 1545 
he was killed durmg the siege of the Chaadel fortress of 
Kalanjar The memory' of this great landlord is perpetuated 
by a noble monument on his family estate at Sahasram — one of 
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the manj splendid temples dedicated to the cult of one mm 
rale upon which the Indian sultans lavished the nches they 
wrung from the long suflermg ry ot 

The only noteworthy event in the eight years’ reign of 
Shet Shah s successor, Salun or Islam Shah (1545-53) was a 
socialist religious movement, based upon the teaching of the 
Quran started by the Shaikh Alai His eloquence roused 
the fanaticism of the Punjab mob and serious disturbances 
occurred The Shaikh defied the authonty of the Sultan 
and was eventually beaten to death by his orders 

Then, as usual the Sur dynasty fell bv the profligacy and 
follv of its members A j ear after Islam Shah s death, three 
Afghan factions were engaged m a murderous struggle for 
supremacy, the strongest man bemg a Hindu merchant, 
Hemu, nominally actmg as commander m chief in Bengal for 
Add Shah, mcknamed Adah " the Fool,” a brother m law of 
Islam Shah 

Such was the situation wliep HumSyrun who had secured 
the aid of Shah Tahmasp by bmdmg himself to propagate 
Shiah doctrmes m India had fought his ii ay back to Kabul 
Avith a Persian army and put out his brother Kamran s eyes to 
prevent further treachery A message from India urged him 
to push his advantage further His staunch fnend, Bairam 
Khan, a Turkish general who had jomed Humamm m exile, 
came to Ins aid with a body of Slogul troopers In 1556 
HumSy un re entered Delhi and was agam proclaimed Padshah 
of Hmdustan Seven months later lie fell down the staircase 
of his palace and died from the effects of his injuries Bairam 
Khan and his ward, Akbir, a boy of thirteen, were left to 
mamtam the claitiis of the house of Timur against its many 
nials, Muslim and Hindu 
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CIIAPTEU V 

AKBAR AND THE JIAKINQ OF TIIF ^rOOPL EMFIRF— inPAlUM 
ADIL SHAII II OF lillArUR 

Bairaais lojaltj and militarj skill savctl Akbars lifo and 
throne m a situation of great diflicuUj and danger There 
after Akbara o«ti fine character and achic\cracntB Aicrc the 
making of the Alogul Empire Schooled from his earliest j cars, 
like Babur, m a rough soldiers camp, he cstajxd the usual 
demoralEihg atmosphere of the rojal harem The ordinary 
rojTil tutors dnll, calbgraplij and reading, ho obstinateh 
shirked, and remained illiterate nil his life But ho lo^ed to 
have books read to him and learnt much Sufi poctrj b\ heart, 
therebj deatloping a -wonderful raemorj and a bent of mind 
which mflucnccd lus ideas of statecraft He grew up to man 
hood mth a robust constitution and prodigious phasical 
strength, combmmg reckless darmg mth an mtuitivo mihtarj 
gemus which made him the terror of his enemies and the idol 
of his own soldiers His “ happj sajings,” recorded bj Abul 
Bail, reflect some of his spiritual struggles and Ins efforts 
towards self conquest In his j outh ho n as a keen sportsman, 
but later m life he gave up huntmg and restricted the slaughter 
of animals A mj stic by temperament, he plunged eagerh into 
the discussion of metaphysical problems -with religious men of 
all sects He -w as also keenly mterested m music, pamtmg and 
mechamcal arts To all affairs of State, civil as w ell as militarv , 
he gave the closest personal attention abihty and trust* 
worthmess -were the only passports for promotion m his sorvico 
He was, it was said by one of the Jesuit pnests ^ who attended 
his Court for many years, ‘ great wath the great and lowly 
with the lowly ” 

At the time of Humay un’s death Bairam with Akbar in his 


* Father Jerome Xavier 
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charg^ was m the Punjab chasing one of Sher Shah’s nephews, 
Sikandir, after he had been dnien out of Dellu Htmfi, 
advancmg from Bengal mth a great army of Afghan and 
RSjput allies, nas a much more formidable antagonist At 
firot he earned all before him Agra fell and then Delhi 
TV here Hemii proclaimed himself emperor under the traditional 
Hindu title of Raja Bilijamajit (Vikramaditya) But when 
he moved out, mto distncts stneken bj a great famine, to 
attack the rest of the Jlogul forces which rallied round the 
youthful Padshah, lus fortune deserted him Barram’s 
advanced guard surprised and captured hi^ whole park of 
artillery In the pitched battle which took place. Not ember 5, 
152G, on the plams of Panipat, the Moguls, outnumbered by 
more than five to one, ucre nearly ovem helmed by a tre 
mendous charge of elephants, when Hemu nas blmded and 
knocked senseless by an arrow, and the tide of victory turned 
His army fled, and 1500 elephants with an enormous booty 
fell mto the victors’ hands The dying Hemu was taken 
prisoner and despatched m Bairam’a and Akbar’s presence ^ 
Delhi and Agra were agam m the hands of the Moguls 

For three and a half years more Bairam, as Protector of the 
realm, contmued the conflict until Ajmer, Gwahor and Jaunpur 
were occupied and the rest of the Sur family were disposed of 
Sdvandar Sur, who submitted, was given a jagfr m Bengal At 
the age of eighteen Akbar, chafing under the restramts of 
Bairam’a authority, dismissed the Protector and took the 
government mto his own hands The lOian, who resented the 
insolence of Ali-bar’s envoy, rebelled He was defeated and 
taken pnsoner, graciously pardoned by his sovereign and sent 
off to Mecca, but on his way to the coast a revengcfnl Afghan 
waylaid and lulled him His son, Abdurrablm, rose to the 
highest rank in Akbar’a service and mamed a daughter of 
Prince Damyal 

MMwa was conquered on 1561-62 The turning pomt m 

* tthethw Akbar, at Bairaia’s bidding, joined Hi Ihe outrage, or 
chivalrously refused, is a detail upon which the evidence is conflicting 
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Al^bar s career came AvjtK his mamige earlv m the latter vear 
■n jth the daughter ^ of his father s Rajput friend, Raja Bihan 
Mall, chief of Amber, after shaking off the influence of his 
intriguing foster mother, Maham Anaga, and her disreputable 
associates Trom that time ALbar kept steadfastly m view' 
the Hmdu ideal of a Chakravartm or of India united under one 
sovereign ruler, not by conquest alone but bj the walling 
obedience of all his subjects Only Husam Shah of Gaur and 
a few mmor sultans of Hindustan had seriously attempted to 
forge the pohtical, social and religious ties by which Islam and 
Hinduism might be mutually reconciled The approach m 
that direction had hitherto been mostly from below and from 
the Hin du side the strict Sunni JIusalman was alwa\s 
resolutely opposed to any concession to the mfidel 

The account of Akbar s military conquests extending over 
forty years must be relegated to the chronological table, 
though his much more important a dminis trative reforms 
would ha\e been impossible but for the enormous prestige he 
won by lus successes m the battle field Ambitious viceroys, 
rebellious generals, mtngumg relatives and fanatical mullas 
were taught that no one m Hmdustan could wield the sword 
better than the Padshah himself The only effective stand 
agamst his victorious arms was made by the Rana Partap 
bmgh with his devoted Rajputs m the hills of Mewar In 
every difficult and important enterpnse Akbar was himself m 
the field, leading the van He bore a charmed life and his 
exploits became popular legends, hke those of the Pandava 
heroes NearK half his soldiers and several of his best 
generals, c gr Bhagavab Das, Man Smgh and Todar Mall, were 
Hindus Except when treachery or disobedience called for 
exemplary punishment, Akbar was wdimg to convert an 
enemy mto an ally bv givmg him an honourable place in his 
service 

Within a year of his mamage with the Rajput pnneess he 

» Ivnovm as aiatj am zaraani Tlie Slary o! the Age She was the 
mother of Jahangir 
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abolished one of the time honoured institutions sanctioned by 
the Prophet himself, the enalavement of prisoners of -n-ar Xot 
long afterwards (1563-64) he startled the Ulama, hia Muslim 
legal advisers, by rehevmg Hindus of two specially gallmg 
taxes — the one on pilgrims and the other the poll tax, or jizya, 
ongmally instituted b\ the Khalif Omar Ho was well repaid 
for the great Sacrifice of revenue by the willmg and loval semce 
of his Rajput adherents Akbar then commenced to put the 
state finances m order and ensure the regular pajunent of his 
armj by dismissmg corrupt officials and introducing gradually 
a long senes of revenue reforms (1565-80) ou the hues of Sher 
Shah s settlement In this work Itimad Khan, iluzaffar 
Khan Turbatl and afterwards Todar Jlall,^ a Hmdu revenue 
Tifficial who had attracted Akbar's notice by hia honesty and 
abihtj, were his chief technical advisers The lands were 
first carefully measured, then classified according to the average 
produce The Ckivemment share was fixed at one third of 
the average crop, nommaUj higher than Sher Shah’s assess- 
ment, but not really so when the ahohtion of the jtzya and of 
numerous extra cesses is taken into account In Babur’s 
time there was no limit to the extortion of revenue collectors 
except when the rj ots fled to the forests and left their fields 
uncultivated Akbar’s firm rule, the prestige of his name, and 
the care he took m the appomtment and control of his officials 
gradually restored the confidence of the ryot and made the 
Padshah the richest monarch of his age ® The lyot paid his 
taxes m money or kmd directly to the kron, or distnct revenue 
officer, instead of through the zammdar or the headman of his 
village 

Towards the end of his reign Akbar’s suzeramty was 
acknowledged bj all the surviving rulers of Jvorthcm India, 

* Subsequently created Baja and ^ akil of the Empire 4s a general 
he took the leadmg part m the suppression of the Afghan revolt in 
Bengal (1580) 

* It has b«n estimated that Akbar s land revenue alone at the close 
of hi3 reign, amounted to about f JO 000,000 sterling annoaUy, present 
value 
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The Muhammadan \\orld was at this time m a state of 
ferment at the approach of the millennium of the Hijra and 
the expected appearance of the Mahdi, uho, according to 
propheej', uas to be the Khahf of the new age and make Islam 
a umversal rehgion A pretended Malidi had appeared m 
tlie north west and roused the fanaticism of the Afghan tribes 
men The religious fervour excited by Chaitanya’s mission 
iniBengal and by the teaclimg of the Sikh Guru Nanak (1469- 
1539) in the Punjab had affected both Musalmans and Hmdus 
Learned and devout IMushms began to throw themsehes mto 
the stud> of comparative religion Akbar s alert mmd w as 
seized by the spirit of the age Soon after he had started to 
build a new capital at Patehpur Sikri to celebrate the birth of 
a son and heir (Prmco Sahm, 1569), the Shaikh Mubarak, re 
puttd to be the most learned man in Islam, sought protection 
at Akbar’s Court from the persecutions of the Sumii mullas 
The Shaikh and his two able sons, FaizI, poet and physician, 
and Abul Pazl, a theological student, became Akbar’s inti 
mates 

Mith their help the Padshah collected a great library of 
books on historj , philosophy , religion and science, translated 
into Persian from Sanskrit, Greek and Arabic, which w'ere 
read to him by the librarians and illustrated by the Court 
pamters He also maugurated formal discussions on religion 
and theology , at first open to his Muslim courtiers only , but 
later on to Brahmans, Jams, Zoroastnans, Jews Christians 
and others w ho w cre m the Mogul service or had been specially 
im ited to the Court Akbar ^vas mtcnsely cunous to under 
stand the religion of the foreigners, who were equally fonnid 
able on land and sca,^ by w hose leave only the Mogul pilgrim 
slups could sad to the Red Sea ports Ho thought, perhaps, 

* III IITO Goa was attacked by the combined arnueg o£ Byapor aad 
Aliniadnagar, ctited by their triumphant campaign agimst tho tija 
^an»glr empire fl^o jea?^ before But a garrison of <00 Portuguese, 
Aided by a few hundred civilians held the citj for ten months until the 
wtgo was raised 
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111 might liam the* scent of tin i^Nchic jiowcr which mailc the 
Portugue^ gunners Utter tlnn Km own In 15‘'0 n Jciuit 
mission at Akbirs mutation nmvcti at Kalchpur ami re 
niaincdat Court for three i cars In the meantime A«bir timl 
ot the Molcnl wTonghng of tht Muslim dot tors ol disnnixy, 
hail olitaincil from thim a dctit'c draftnl bj bhaikh Mul>arak, 
recognising the Pudshuh s niling m religious questions as final, 
provided that it was supported b\ n aerse from the Quran and 
of benefit to tho nation 

The Jesuit fathers were treated with extraonlinan respect, 
but they were disapiiomtcd in thitr cfTorts, followed op bv 
two suh^cquent mi'^sions to w m Akbar as a conaert Tliough 
Chnstian ptanciplts, as presented bj the Gospels, seemed to 
attract lum stronglj, the mentality of tho misaionancs was too 
like that of tho Sunni mullas to appeal to Akbar s nhpous 
sense Tho Jesuit Order in Portugal had already strangled 
tho fiumamat teaching of the national university at Coimbra 
and introduced the horrors of the Inquisition into Goa 
Akbar, as a statesman could not find in Chnstian dogma tho 
means of making a united India 

PoUtical unrest in the proianccs was, moreover, constanth 
distracting his attention from this all absorbing subject In 
15S0-81 Akbar, by a strenuous campaign, foiled a dangerous 
conspiracy to supplant him by his worthless, but orthodox, 
half brother, Muhammad Ilakim, the Pad^hah a representative 
ot Kabul, after hanging in the face of the arin\ Ins own 
Fmance lluustcr, Shah SLinsur, who was thnee detected m 
treasonable correspondence with the rebels 

At last Akbar resolved to cut the Gordian knot bi inrtually 
assuming the position for which no other man m Islam seemed 
better qualified — that of tho expecteil ilahdi, or spintual 
guide Under the name of Tauhid Ihln tho Divme Umt\ , or 
2>ln Jlahi, the Divme Faith, he created an Impenal Order m 
four grades, the members of which were pledged to acknow 
ledge the P idshah as their spintual leader and to devote t6 the 
service of the state their property, live-', honour and rehgion 
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The monotheistic prmciples of Islam vrere recogmsed, but the 
ritual prcscnbed was eclectic, adapted mostl j from Zoroastnan 
A^orship The members were expected to ab«itam from meat 
The Padshah aKo favoured the Christian custom of mono 
gamj — ‘ To seek for more than one mfe,” he said, “ is to work 
one s own undomg ” ^ No one Ttas to be forced to jom the 
Order Raja JIan Smgh was among the promment Hmdus 
who refused Akbar really went no further than to define 
more precisely the position which almost every emperor of 
Hmdustan had tacitly assumed The Hmdu bhakti tradition 
had alwajs made a Chakravartin Vishnu's Vicegerent on earth 
With few exceptions everj great Indian sultan was his own 
Khalif 

Akbar reigned thirteen years after the proclamation of the 
Dm Ildhi Among his social regulations were the prevention 
of forcible mli and the prohibition of the circumcision of 
children before the age of twelve The slaughter of oxen, 
buffaloes, horses and camels was also forbidden He outlmed 
a curriculum of moral and scientific mstruction for iSInslim 
schoob to replace the conventional Arabic studies based only on 
the Quran He encouraged the study of Sansknt and showed 
deep mterest m scientific mqimj, but did not foresee the 
part w hich the prmtmg of books was to play m the revival of 
leammg Apart from military road makmg and the improve- 
ment of the imperial mmt, Akbar devised no great economic 
measures, though he took much care m the orgamsation of 
industry and in the regulation of pnces Some of the special 
requirements of the army and of the elaborate admimstrative 
maclunerj were supplied bj nearly a hundred state factories 
(karkhanahs), each under the control of an official responsible 
to the High Steward of the Court (Khan i Saman) No stigma 
of slai erj was attached to Akbar’s service His great bmidmg 
cnterpnses drew numbers of skilled Hmdu craftsmen from 
Rajputana and Bengal But the Hindu co operative system 
■was not recognised bj Mogul pohty The self govermng guilds, 
* ^In t Attar*, “ His Majeatj s ise Sayings 
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\shich m pro Aluhammad'xn times had formc<I one of the mo«t 
influential estates of the realm took their orcltra from the 
Mogul ofBcials Tho MJlige councillors who were addressed 
with tho utmost deference tho agents of tlie great Chok 
rajas were allowed to regulate parochial affairs but coaid 
expect no con ideration from tho Faujdar a * troopers if thej 
showed an independent spirit In the towois hkewose ^\kbar 
made no attempt to rcMao the Hindu B-vstem of local self 
government The Kotwal tho chief pol eo ofliccr assumed 
tho ancient functions of tho guilds and of the elected municipal 
boards otherwise he onlj maintained order and enforced the 
decrees of the Padshah 

Novcrtheless if ALbar a sutcoasora had built as wnsclj and 
tchgiouslv as he Ins efforts to create a national spirit alvm to 
the biishido of Japan might have succeeded I Km itself hod 
grovra out of even emder beginnings But tho Dm llal i os a 
state religion did not survav c its founder Shaikh ^lubarak and 
his two sons Todar Mall and most of A1 bar s chief Hindu 
collaborators predeceased him Akbar s many beneficent 
reforms once more revived tho industry commerce and agn 
culture of Hindustan In normal jears food and other 
necessaries of life were extremely cheap and plentiful but 
several severe fammes occurred the worst bemg from 150a to 
1598 when Akbar s rehef measures failed to prevent terrible 
suffering and loss of life Mogul culture failed also to pro 
mote the independent urban life which gave the great impuhe 
to European social and political progress It created many 
flourishing and well built towns Akbar a three capitals — 
A^gra Fatehpiir Sifcti and Lahore — ^weie greater than the 
London of the sixteenth centurj But Akbar s Amirs and 
raansabdars w ere all land folk with no Iikmg for enterpmes 
overseas not did he gi\ e anj encouragement to his chief sea 
port Surat to compete with the Portuguese Butch and English 

teenth century the Dutch monopoly of the spice trade became 
* The nuUtery cfSlcer in charge of e. provmo ftl snMivision 
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imtating to the good merchants of I/ondon, and a nse 
m the price of pepper determined them to trade directly 
wth the East In 1600 Queen Elizabeth granted them 
the Charter Tvluch led to the foundation of an empire far 
greater than ALbar’s ^ 

In one important respect Akbar buildecl better than he 
knew Benares m bis reign played no part m pobtics but 
unobtrusively renewed its ancient fame as the centre of India’s 
mtellectual life Raja JIan Smgh built a palace there, and 
under his patronage Tulsi Das, the Vaishnava teacher and poet, 
wrote his famous Rdma cJianta mdnasa, which, says Sir G 
Gnerson; " is more familiar to ever\ Hindu m Northern India 
than our Bible is to the average English peasant There is not 
a Hmdu of Hmdostan proper, whether prmce or cottar, who 
docs not know its mo^t famous \ erses and whose common talk 
is not coloured by it Its similes have entered even mto the 
language of Indian Muslims, some of ivhose most ordmary 
idioms, though they know it not, made their first appearance 
m this work ” ^ 

Akbar s greatest failure was m the upbrmgmg of his own 
cluldren The two younger prmces, Murad and Danijal, 
quickl 3 drank themselves to death Salim s stronger constitu« 
tion unfortunatel} saved him from the same fate He lived 
to rebel agamst his father and to procure the murder of the 
Chancellor, Abul Fazl, m whose loyaltj and ability he found 
the greatest obstacles to his own treacherous schemes Un 
doubtedly Akbar’s end w as hastened bj the bitter experiences 
of liLs later jears But on his death bed in 1605 a formal 
reconcihation with his only surviving son took place, and 
Salim’s populantv mth the army secured him the succession 
under the title of Jahangir, “ the World Conqueror ” 

Ibrahim Add Shah II of Bijapur, Akbar’s and Jahangir’s 
contemporary, is entitled to one of the highest places among 
the JIusalman rulers of India Eollowmg Akbar’s example, 
he made no mvidtous distinction m his avil and mihtary 
^ Hastings* Encychpadia of Jiehtjions 
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senaces beta’s oen Hindus and lluslims His revenue settle 
inent n as as efficient as ALbar s, and m one respect better, for 
the ryots could not understand Persian, in which Akbars 
officers kept their accounts, nhereas the Hindu accountants 
m the Bijapur service used their vernacular Marathi Like 
Akbar he risked the hostiht} of his Sunni adherents by interest- 
ing himself in the Hindu and Christian religions 

Ibrahim never crossed snords nith Akbar, but Kis aunt, 
Chand Bibl, non herself imperishable fame among Indian 
women b> her gallant defence of her native city, Aliraadnagar, 
against the 3Iogul armj 


CHAPTER VI 

JAHANGIB AJTD SHAH JAHAN — DEGENERATIOM’ OI* THE MOGUL 
EMPEBE 

fa 

Jaha^gee and his son, Shah Jahan, Akbar’s proximate sue 
cessors, were insigm&cant personalities compared with Akbar 
But for his inborn artistic temperament and the splendour of 
his mhentance, Jahangir would have been accounted a aery 
brutal and vulgar despot Man Singh and other of AI..bar s 
stalwarts had fixeB their hopes upon Jahangir s eldest son, 
Khusru, but this gifted and high minded prmce, after bem" 
tortured and imprisoned by his father, was finally done to 
death m 1622 bj his brother, Khurram (Shah Jahan) 

The attractions of a beautiful Persian lady, Mihr un msa, 
made a widow by Jahangir’s orders, conquered the " World 
Conqueror ” Under the name of Nur Jahan, " Light of the 
World,” she ruled the empire with the help of able but greedy 
relatives,* while Jahangir went a hunting or bargained over 
his wine cups for European pictures and cunos with the jovwl 
English sea captain, Hawkms, and mth James I 's ambas 
* Her brother, Asaf Khan was M a*ir of tlie empire and her father 
Lord High Treasurer, or lUmadtt-d daulah 
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sador, Sir Thomas Roe, m exchange for trading privileges 
Akbar’s mihtarj machine held together fairlj well for serenty 
five jears after his death The Mogul empne gradually m 
creased temtonally untd most of the southern Lmgdoms 
poureil their wealth into tho Padshah’s coffers, but its moral 
and spintual decime dates from tho death of Akbar 

Jahangir put down with Bendish ferocity a rebelhon led 
by Kliusru and another by an Afghan chief in Bengal His 
armj , under Pnneo Kliurram s command, ended for a time the 
long struggle with the Jlew ar state by foremg the Rana Amar 
Singh to come to terms Tho important fortress of Kangra 
was captured But Kandahar was lost to Shah Abbas of 
Persia, and on the sea the Portuguese plundered the Mogul 
ships tinlundered 

Jahangir’s religious xiose v aned according to circumstances 
To secure his succession to tho throne lie professed himself an 
orthodox Mushm and broke off all mtercourso with the -Jesuit 
missionaries A v car afterwards thej were in high favour at 
Court again he decorated his palace with their pictures and 
used a Chnstian signet for stampmg official documents Later 
on, m retaliation for the piratical attacks of the Goanese ships, 
ho ordered all Chnstian churches to bq closed and imprisoned 
Pathcr Jerome Xavier He retamed the loj altj of his Rajput 
allies bj an easv indifference to their “ idolatrous ’ practices, 
but helped to convert a peaceful rebgious movement mto a 
powerful mihtarj caste bj torturing to death the SilJi Guru, 
Arjun, who had dared to show pity for the unhappy Pnneo 
Khushru In the absence of any senous religious propaganda 
the high politics of tho penod, ignonng such tnvnalities as tho 
command of tho sea wavs, centred on the succession to the 
throne Xur Jahan favoured Pnneo Shahrjar, Jahangirs 
voungest son, who was married to her daughter bj her first 
Imsbanik -Sbi j- Kbs/i sappijrted <??m s<m at 

law, Shah Jahan Other possible candidates were Pnneo 
Parviz, Shah Jahan’b elder brother, a dnmkard like his father, 
and Jahangirs grandson, Dawar Baklish, or Bulaki, son of 
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Khushru Shah Jahan who -n as bj far thq strongest of the 
quartette determined to follow his father s example and male 
good his claim by rebell on The impenal general Alahabat 
Khan with the help of the lojal Rajputs put the rebel armj 
to flight and forced Shah Jahan to surrender his two sons as 
hostages for his future good behaviour Several of the Amirs 
were the victims of the Padshah s fury 

Then the situation turned to comedy Nur Jahan brought 
apparently frivolous charges agamst Alahabat Khan who re 
tahated by kidnapping Jahangir while the Court was on the 
road to Kabul Kur Jahan led the impenal bodyguard to the 
rescue but v as driven back Unable to beat him with his own 
weapons she coaxed Alahabat Khan to permit her to share her 
husband s captivity The Khan weakly consented and liefore 
long Jahangir was agam at the head of his armj and the 
bold general was forced to seek refuge with Shah Jahan m 
the Deccan After this episode Jahangir enjojed one more 
summer m his lovely garden palace m Kashmir but died in 
1627 when retummg to Lahore 

Nut Jahan an accomphshed and clever woman won 
populanty by her chantable disposition and must have had 
great qualities to ha\ e held her own and kept the admmistra 
Ivon gomg m the difficult circumstances fate forced upon her 
In. spite of her extravagant unprmcipled and self indulgent 
husband she made Akbars administrative sjstem work 
smoothly that is without great popular nsmgs or senoua 
calamities other than an outbreak of plague which la'ited for 
eight j ears ^ A strong go\ emment in Persia helped to keep 
up a profitable caravan trade between India and Hestem 
Asia there was also a lively export trade to Europe bj sea 
mostly paid for m gold and sdi er bulhon for India was m 
dustnallj sell supportmg except for novelties which appealed 
to the taste of the ruling classes only Both Jahangir s and 
Shah Jahan a tteasuiy therefore found plenty of money to 
^ It began in ICIO in the Punjab and spread over roost of Northern 
and W eatera Ind a 
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spend on the mcreasmgU luxunous habits of the Court and 
Its crowd of dependent's But without the stimulus of 
Akbar s political genius the prospect of a great spiritual and 
intellectual renaissance m Islam graduallj faded away * 

There was an element of state sociaham in the Jfogol ad 
mmistrative system nhich was a direct encouragement to the 
extravagant living of the mansabdars An ofBcial could never 
bv his thrift make an\ provis\on for his children because all Ins 
property lapsed to the crown after his death and his familv 
was entirely dependent on the Padshah s grace 
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pohcj and proceeded to capture a number of Portuguese settle 
jnents m India Cejlon Java and Malacca uith a view to 
shifting the whole monopoly of the spice trade from lasbon to 
•Amsterdam 

A few months after Jahangir a death Shah Jahan (162S-58) 
with Asaf Khan s help had settled the question of the succes 
Sion by kdlmg off all his surviving male relatives except 
Dawar Bal hsh who escaped to Persia His reign is commonlj 
said to mark the zenith of the ^logul empire But the romantic 
glitter and effeminate beautj of Shah Jahan s famous bmld 
mgs the Taj Mahall — an exqmsitc elegy on his beloved wMe 
Alumtaz Alahall — the ^loti Masjid at Agra and the Diwan i 
Khas at Delhi when compared with the robust vinlitj of 
A1 bar 3 monuments bear clear ivitness to the slackening down 
of the Mogul power which was imperceptiblv but contmuouslj 
takmg place after Akbar s death even though the armies of 
Jahangir and Shah Jahan contmued to push the boundaries of 
the empire farther south Shah Jahan was strong enough to 
put down a nsmg of the Rajput clans m Bundelkhand fief’s) 
and after many difficulties and intrigues to crush tho I ttic 
Musalman kmgdom of Ahmadnagar (1632) which smeo tl c 
c'vpture of the citadel bj Akbai m IGOO had revived under the 
leadership of an able Abyssmian slave Malik Ambar His 
armies could rai age tho Deccan ruthlessly and force tl e 
Sultans of Golconda and Bijapur to paj tnbute ith 150 000 
men his generals captured tho Portuguese fortif e 1 post ot 
Ifughli (1631) defended bj a garrison of barclj a thousand 
But when tho Great Mogul vamglonouslj embarked on a 
campa gn. for recovering tho Central Asian tcmtoncs of lus 
ancestor Timur tho weakness of lus armour showed itself 
He got back Kandahar b> bnbmg tho Persian governor Ah 
Mardan Khan But an expedition uito Bidaksliun and Balkl 
commanded b^ lus son Pnneo ilurid ended disastroush 
/I047,l Knndaliar was retaken l^i the Pnrsjans f.w/i anocs 
later and in 1 653-53 the flow cr of tho Mogul onn\ commanded 
bj tho imperial pnnccs — first bj Aurangzch and afterwards 
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1j\ Dam Shil.oh — ^\as discomfited Its artdlerj , as had been 
the case in several other sieges elsewhere, faded to breach 
the Malls Shah Jahan M-as constrained to make up for tho 
10*53 of SIX months revenue by squeezmg the sultans of the 
Deccan 

Akbar, M ho realised the iveak pomt in his military equipment, 
had given close personal attention to tho improvement of his 
ordnance Shah Jahan was not a drunkard like his father, 
but hp had neither tho create e energy nor the moral fibre of 
his grandfather Ho Mas more mterestcd m his gaudy jewel, 
the Peacock ThronoJ than m his ordnance factories. Slolled 
artificers, m hen not engaged m tho extravagant hobbies of the 
Court, Mere poorly paid and had no social standmg Tho 
Jlogul subadara and their mditaiy subordmates were too proud 
to put their hands to any mechamcal arts except when the 
Padshah himself set tho example The Hmdu blacksmiths 
were forbidden to make firearms, so that bona and arrows 
contmued to bo used m India long after they Mere discarded m 
Europe Tho lloguls enlisted as manj European artillery 
men as posstblo mto their service and left tho armed cruisers 
of tho Western poMcrs to range tho Indian seas at their will 
Tills mental slackness implied somethmg more than infenonty 
in M capons of war Agra and Delhi did not attract the best 
minds of Europe, but in medical science and m some branches 
of mechanics tho Western strangers at the Mogul Court w croalso 
pnnmg tlicir supenontj Tho ago of scientific evpcnment 
and invention was bcgmnmg m Europe while India was 
mtnlallj Jitagnatmg 

Shah Jahfin’s chief ment as a ruler lay in his careful atten 
tion to roienuo administration and m consideration for tho 
r\ot from Mhom ho drew tho bulk of lus mcome So far as 
Ills arm slrctchcsl ho tned to protect tho rjot from irregular 
f-x/tciiotts, rtftc? tho rj ot, e\ cr gratetuf for sraaff mercies, revered 
lus nieraorj as a just and nghteous kmg From 1644 to 1656 
ho Mas Bssistcsl an imusuallj honest and ahlo Pinance 
* Said to ha\o east eix crores of nipocs. 
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iluuster, SStlullah Khan Allamj a con>ert from 
The cruellj harassed prQ\niices of the Deccan, after annesatioti, 
•were administered bj Aurangzeb \rho bronght the rerenne 
sjstem into line mth that of the rest of the empire By this 
8} stem Shah Jahan accumulated a hoard estimated at 3000 
millions of rupees But the French phj'sician, Bernier a 
careful historical student who bred m India at the close of 
Shah Jahan s reign though much impressed bj the prosperity 
and nchness of Bengal declared that m the other provinces the 
tyrannj of the local governors was such that the ground uas 
seldom tilled except under compulsion, and that the people 
were driven to despair bj everj kind of cruel treatment 
Shah Jahan s outburst of passion, soon after the death of 
^lumtaz ilahall (1631), -nhen he vented his wrath upon the 
Christian prisoners from Hughh and ordered the destruction of 
Hindu temples, must be taken to express the violence of lus 
grief at the loss of his devoted unfe, u ho waa a pious Aluslitn 
and ^ erj bitter against the Portuguese for their cruel treatment 
of iluhammadans He was not ordinarily a fanatic, but he 
TV a 3 by no means a great ruler A temble famme m the 
Deccan and in Gujarat (1630-32), followed by a pestilence 
which nearly wiped out the bttle Enghsh factory at iSurat 
cannot be put to his account But he encouraged throughout 
his reign the vile practice of enslaving prisoners of war — men, 
women and children — which ALbar had forbidden He was 
powerless to check the misgovcmment of distant pronnees, 
and even in the buildmg of the Taj under his own e^e at Agra 
thousands of workmen are said to have died omng to the 
dishonesty and cruelty of the official paymasters 

Neither can the elegance, costlmess and super retmement 
of Shah Jahan s bmldings be taken to mdicato progress m art 
The Taj 'Mahall, the sacred shnne in winch he guarded the 
passionate love attachment of hu early years, stands m a 
category by itself Jlost of his other buildings show unims 
* It had become a tradition inth Muslim rulers to lca\e the Collection 
of revenue vorj largely in the hands of hereditary Hindu oOicials. 
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t'lkable signs of in age of decadence of graceful dilettante 
accompI«‘«lunents and intellectual flabbiness We may pity 
tie old mm walled up in his own palace b3' a treacherous son, 
but a monarch of his mental and moral fibre was not; fit to rule 
an empire 

So thought Aurangzeb, the only one of Alumtaz Alahall s 
four sons ho grew up as strict a Sunni as herself when Shah 
Jahan seemed on the point of death m 1657 Dara Shikoh, 
the eldest, -was in Agra and was the Padshah’s nominee but 
disqualified m the eaes of many Jlusalmans by following 
Akbar s religious vieu s The fact that thej n ere bom of the 
same mother did not dispose any one of the brothers to waive 
his traditional right to fight for the throne Each of them as 
a provincial viceroy had a standing army under his orders 
Shuja m Bengal and Murad Bakhsh m Gujarat were the first 
to assume the imperial title Aurangzeb from his post m the 
Deccan, with one eae on 5Iir Jumla’s^ European artillery and 
the other on Dara Shikoh (through his sister Roshanara, Lis 
faithful spy at Agra), cajoled Jlurad into an agreement for 
dividing the Empire Dara SInkoh s son Sulaiman Shikoh 
and Raja Jai Smgh of Jaipur defeated Shuja in February 165S 
Shortly afterwards Aurangzeb and Alir Jumla jomed forces 
mth 'Murad and marched towards Agra Dara Shikoh and 
his Rajput alhes were defeated m the decisive battle at Samu 
garb Aurangzeb proceeded to seize the fort and treasurj at 
Agra and to shut up Shah Jahan in his palace, from which he 
never emerged until his death eight years afterwards The 
foohsh ilurad, at last undeceived, Mas arrested at a drunken 
re\ cl planned bj Aurangzeb lumsclf , and sent as a prisoner to 
Gwalior, Mherc he was afterwards murdered Data Shikoh 
deserted b\ most of his supporters was vigorously pursued, 
and at last betrayed bj an' Afghan chief whose hfe ho had once 
«sre¥? After tmag trea^eif with tie nt'esi indignities he was 

* Mir Jumla \ras a Persian merchant adventurer who first m the i 
•la tee of the Sultan of Golconda and afterwards as on allj of Aurangzeb, 
ad become one of the first nobles of the Deccan 
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tried lij the Ulaim'i a<i a lu relic and nlK of infideN and 
Iwlftided 

Siiujil giini d grotind for a time nntl won o<< r Anrangztbs 
eUUst f.on to Iih chum Init with tho imperial IreaMirv in lin 
and Mir lutnla |p> hii sido Attr'inprCb soon proinl 
lumicJf mastir SlnijS wilh nil Ins famiU \u re drucii into llie 
mountains of Arnkan and were never lieird of ngun So 
rndeil tho w ir of eucreshion 


cfiAirrm m 

AtKA^azEn AM) snAJi — riir sikm kiialsa — nisr or i:>o 

LA^DS SEA rowrn — TIIL LMTED east INDIA COMrAM 

AuI^A^ozEB, bom in the puriile, and tlio wcnllliie^t monarch 
of Ills time, 3 et auatero and stnet m all tho forms of Jiin religion, 
pet liimsclf tho tash of making all India conform to the Ian of 
Islam, as mterpreted bN himself and his Sunni 'UHraa lor 
neirl} fiftj 3 tars ho toiled unccasingh in what ho took to be 
a Muslim rulers dut3, to undo all tho reconcilmtor\ work of 
jtUvbar and others, and to nd India of heres3 , using tho militarv 
instrument Akhar had placed in hia hands, at tho same time 
plotting to break all the leaders of Hmduism who kept faith 
with their overlord but wtro an obstacle in lus path He 
pursued his aim with a cold mflenble conformit3 to Muslim 
legal procedure and wath a total chstegard of pcisonal ineon 
vcmcnces Ho was not wathout a stnet sense of justice when 
his religious prejudices were not touched ns ho proved b3 
abolishing a great number of vexatious tolls and illegal cesses 
But ho lacked all the higher qualities w hich had inspired tho 
great leaders of Islam He could exasperate the Hindus b3r 
persecution, msults and petty annoyances and alienate his 
officers b3 a moibidl3 suspicious temper, but he was incapable 
of p.ny great plan either for crushmg the mhdcl or for removing 
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the intellectual inertia Trhich was eetthng upon Mogul India 
On the contrarj, he did all he could to narroir its mental 
activities He forbade not onlj the teaching of the Vedas by 
Brahmans but the imtmg of pohtical history, the most sohd 
intellectual recreation of his Muslim courtiers He expelled 
musicians and pamters from his court and put a stop to 
extra! agant memonaU of the dead, but his own aesthetic 
imagmation comprehended no alternatives beyond the dis 
tnbution of alms to the Muhammadan poor and the building 
of a few mosques and schools to replace the thousands of Hmdu 
temples and schools he destroyed In every respect Sivaji the 
Maratha, his much maligned antagomst, was a greater histoncal 
figure than the Great Slogul, Aurangzeb 

Since the destruction of the Yadava kmgdom by the Delhi 
Sultan’s armies m the beginning of the fourteenth century, the 
people of jMahardshtra had enjoyed no independent political 
life Maratha Brahmans had been largely employed by the 
Sultans of the Deccan as revenue experts and mtelhgence 
officers The hlaratha yeomanry served as free lances mtho 
armies of different Musalman states and had fought on the 
Muslim side at the battle of TaliLota Many of their chief* ams f 

were jagirdars under the Musalman rulers, and the latter fre- 
quently took their wives from the Maratha nobihty Though 
dc\otedIy attached to their own rehgion, the ^Marathas, hke 
other Hindus, often worslupped at the shnnes of Musbm samts 
Siv iji 3 father, Shahiji Bhonsle, was a jagirdar who bad jomed 
in JIahk Ambar’s gallant defence of Ahmadnagar against Shah 
Jahan’s armies Later he served the Bijapur Sultan m fight- 
ing the iloguls After his second mamage, his first mfe, 

- Jijabai, Uved with her second son Sivaji on the family jagir 
at Poona One of Shahajls veterans, DadojI Kondadev, a 
learned Brahman whoso courage and wisdom had saved the 
yunng mother and' her cfiii'd' from the many penis to which they 
■were exposed, was Sivajls tutor m the dharma of Hindu 
nobilitj At the age of eighteen, proud of his supposed descent 

from the Yadavas of Devagin and from the RanSs of Udaipur, 
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and a bhakta devoted to lu3 mother’s patron goddess, BharanI, 
Sivaji rcvx)Ited at the sufferings of his native land Instead 
of seeking lucrative empIojTnent m the semco of Bljapur or 
•with .the kloguls, he set himself the seemingly hopeless task 
of expelling the Musalman conqueror from the Deccan The 
Wild hillmcn from the Sahj adns, w ho served as guards on the 
family estate, were his first alhes In 1646 he began to 
challenge the power of Bljapur by seizing a number of hill forts 
surroundmg his estate and bv raidmg government treasure 
Bljapur replied by arresting Ins father, Shahaji, and threaten* 
mg him with death if his son refused to surrender himself- 
Sivaji m this dilemma negotiated "with Shah Jalian and 
obtamed his father’s release (1649) A few years afterwards 
he annexed the jSgIr of a promment Maratha noble, Chandra 
Rao More, 'who was pnvy to a Bijapur plot for entrapping hiin 
and had been killed m a quarrel with Sivfiji’s partisans, 
Sivaji bad now collected a numerous following of all classes 
of his countrymen inspired by lus reckless danng, wmnmg 
personality and by his enthusiasm for the cause A con- 
t^mporaiy Vaislinava poet, Tukarartv,^ and his cheK, Ramdas, 

^ liad kmdled anew the fire of rehgious exaltation and roused the 
country-side to rall^ under the banner of dharma 

In 1659, a few months after Aurangzeb’s formal enthrone- 
ment, SivajI came successfully out of a very’ critical situation. 
The Bljapur government had sent Afzul Khan, a near relati^e 
of the Sultan, with on army of 12,000 cavalry and artillerv to 
bnng hack the rebel dead or ahvo. The Khan, know-ing the 
difficulty of the country commanded bj' Sivfiji’s mountain 
strongholds, sent a Brahman envoy to in\ute lum to a con- 
ference Sivaji, who knew from his own spies and from the 
Brahman himself that only treachery was intended, assented, 
and hiding made his military preparations v, ent to the met‘ttng- 
placc w ith concealed weapons, jircparcd to meet craft by craft 

* At tho present time, sa>8 Sir O Gnerson, 16 million Pecenn 
ponaanta ot all eiiftles ontl ctwkIs sing ^eTSM ui llie lielUs 

bj dal anti in companies round some flickonng lamp «t night 
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Afzul Khan a inan of prothgious ‘!i70 anti strcngtfi, bchcMng 
hjs a(I\ersarj to be unarmed, thrcn his left arm round SimIjI 
nook and tncd to run lura through u ith lua sw onl Tlic short 
but agde Jlarlthu, ^nth the Jiclp of the “ tiger chwa,” or steel 
points fn< 5 tened to his left hand, forced the Khiin to relax his 
gnp and stabbed him Mith lua 1 1 nchu, or scorpion dagger The 
encounter ended "vvath the death of the BTjupur general and tho 
complete rout of his arm) bj the Mariithaa, a\ho laj in ambush * 
The Bijapur government in 1GG2, after further di<yistcrs, 
were constramed to send ShahajI to negotiate jicaco bj acknow * 
ledging Si\ aji as ruler of the temtoncs he had m on and as an 
all} agamst the Moguls Sivaji then began to raid the adjoin- 
mg Mogul proa'inces AurangzCb in 1G03 ordered his uncle, 
Shayista Klian, to attack the Maratha chief tarn m lus moun* 
tarn lair, but after narrowly escaping from SiaajI and hii. 
followers, who, disguised as a uedding part}, broke into tho 
lOian's quarters at Poona b} night, ho retired to Aurangabad 
^ m disgust The next }ear Sia ajI earned off a n^h boot} from 
Surat, though an attack on tho English factor} failed 

On his father’s death m 1GG4 he assumed the title of E^a, 
struck coins in his ouaTnarae and, uath a fleet he had organised, 
prepared to make lus sea frontier secure An unfortunate 
attack on some pilgrim ships mduced the Bijapur Sultan and 
the Moguls to 30 m forces agamst him SivajI, to meet this 
imminent danger, made terms Math Paja Jai Smgh of Jaipur, 
the Rajput general, as a vassal of Aurangztb and then lent 
his aid to the Moguls Mhcn they turned agam on Bijapur 
Aurangzeb, M ho ardently wished to cnish the Shiah hercs} of 
the Deccan Sultanates, summoned Szvaji to Agm, ostensibly to 
rcMari^ him for his services At tho public durbar, however, 
Aurangzeb treated Sivaji with studied contempt, and when he 
showed his resentment confined him to his quarters under a 

* The text follows tho version of the story gi\en by Ivmcaid and 
Paraanis {HiMory of (he Maratha People, pp 157 64), which is inuch 
more convmemg than Grant DufTs account derived from Uluhammadan 
sources 
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In JIaharaslitra proper the monntofl yeomanr} v ho formed tho 
bulk of SuSji s armr ^cro kept under control and ucrc not 
emplojod m. ^e^enue collection But outside, in tlio Moglai 
temtorj , they ivero given a free hand m collecting tho chauth 
and sardtsmxtllu, tho ta'C and super ta^ demanded ns tnbutc 
Tliougb the commanders were evpcctcd to hand oicr to the 
treasurj all valuables of gold, siUer, jewelry, etc, it ivas 
naturalK only a sj'stcm of orgamsed plunder As long as 
SuajI Uved, however, stnet disciplmo ^va3 mam tamed in tlio 
Jlaratha armv, and even the Jlusalman histonan, KJiafi Klian, 
goes so far as to admit that “ tius treacherous, w orthlcss man ” 
showed respect for Islam and protected women and children 
from outrage 

While the JIaratha war of liberation was bemg waged in tho 
Deccan, Aunmgzeb was occupied w ith lus religious propaganda 
m the north An unsuccessful campaign m Assam (1G61-C3) 
had cost Mir Jumla his life Thereafter there was bttle to 
disturb the peace of Hmdustan eveept some incursions of tho 
Afghan tribes and Auraagzeb s own fanatic policy. In 1009 
he gave orders to lus provincial governors to destroy all tho 
schools and temples of tho infidels Tlie Jats of tho Matliurii 
district, mfunated bj the destruction of tho splendid temple of 
Kesava Deva, rose in revolt and ga^ e tho impcnal forces much 
trouble for years afterwards MTien the Jodhpur Rdju, 
Jaswant Smgh, died m 1078, the Rajputs of Jlarwar, incensed 
at an attempt to seize his infant sons and bj a senes of 
proiocative edicts agamst Hmdmsm, mcluding fhe rc\ival of 
the jizyo, the poll tax, flew to arms and once more made 
common cause mth the Rana of Mewar, Raj Smgh, in defence 
of their rehgion One of Aurangztb’s sons, Prmco Akbar, 
jomed the Rajputs, and the Great Mogul was in a parlous 
situation until by the common tnek of a forged letter ho sowed 
suspicion m the Rajput ranks After Rajputana had been 
hamed by two jears of warfare and Pnnee Akbar had taken 
refuge with the Marathas, a peace was patched up m 1081 
Then Aurangzeb moved mto the Deccan with a great army to 
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put new spirit into the campaign agamst Hmduism and the 
Shiah heresj Bijapur, weakened by the former Jlaratha m- 
roads, fell m 1686 and the Adil Shahi d\Tiasty came to an end 
Bribery secured the final fall of Golconda m the followmg j ear 
Two years later SambhSji, Sivaji s dissolute son and successor, 
was taken and barbarously executed The greater part of 
JIaharashtra was overrun, and Aurangzeb fondiv believed that 
the Slaratha thieics would worry him no more But the 
disciplme and enthusiasm which Sivaji had infused mto the 
JIaratha ranks held good Rajaram, Sambhaji’s brother, 
retired behmd tho southern lute of forts, and ivith a friendly 
country at his back kept tho Jloguls at baj ^Mien he died 
his widow , Tara Bai, took command Aurangzeb, entrenched 
m a vast unwieldy camp m which all the pomp of Delhi was 
cercmomously mamtamed, had neither the strength of char 
acter to impose lus oivn formal pietj and asceticism upon lus 
arm^ nor the capacity to organise a vigorous plan of campaign 
His generals paid suspicion with treason and secretly mtngued 
with the enemy ranune, pestilence and flood fought on the 
Haratha side The wur dragged on for jears Tara Bai’s 
hardj jeomanry, bom experts m such a game, cut off supplies, 
raided and worried tho Moguls incessantly and graduallj 
closed m upon their camp At last Aurangzeb. a querulous, 
disillusioned old man, retired to Ahmadnagar to die (1707), 
ivith the ilarathas following on the heela of hiS dispirited arraj , 
hoiHilcssly encumbered bj tho gorgeous trappmgs of the 
imperial court, by their women folk and a motley horde of 
camp followers 

Tho groat iconoclast's work, like Akbar's, was not fimsbed 
with his death he had undermined the foundations of tho 
Mogul empire and created new instruments for breaking it 
down The Jats of Bharat pur and the Sikhs of Amntsar 
atmtd and orgamsed themseB cs agamst their lllushra perse- 
cut orb WTien Aurangzeb was m the Deccan the former raided 
ogam the country- round Agra, plundered Alxbar s tomb at 
Sikandara and throw lus bone3 mto the fire (1091) Tho Sikhs 
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■were onginallr one oi the manv gronp<3 of Hindu reformers 
■who followed the lead of Ramanand Kabir Chaitanya and 
others m creating a popular religious platform on which Hindu- 
and Alnsalmans could meet Their Gurus mculcated all the 
moral virtues of dharma but denounced idolatn caste re 
stnctions and sati \anak (14G&-lo39) was the first Gum 
Akbar granted to one of bis sncc^sors the site of the Golder 
Temple at Amnt-ar which became the holy city of the faith 
^ijun the fifth Guru who compiled the Adi Granih the Sill 
Bible based on the traditions of Nanak, Ramanand and Kabir 
was tortured and put to death by Jahangir for pohtical reason! 
(160G) The fratermty a as at last given its martial svmboliztr 
and orgamsation bv the tenth Guru Govmd Singh (167G-1 »0S) 
after his father Tegh Bahadur had suffered death rather that 
accept the forms of Xslam at the command of Aurangzeh 
Then every member of the Khalsa the Sikh Order of liberation 
was initiated b\ the dnnkmg of water stirred bv a dag'^er, t 
holy war was preached against the Mogul tvrannv and th< 
Sikhs became a fightmg brotherhood defendmg its Book by th( 
sword 

While Aorangzeb was thus wasting the strength of lu-‘ 
empire m stirring up religious strife the maritime nations o 
Western Europe had contmued to bmld up their fleets ant 
enlarge their commercial cities upon the rich profits of thf 
Eastern trade Especially m England the great enterprise; 
overseas bemg almost free from State control were an m 
fluence mvigoratmg national life helpmg mdirectlv to throw 
off the fetters of feudalism and to stimulate the «pmt of 
scientific mquiry The course of pohtical events «mce Jahangir s 
reign had considerably strengthened England s position m 
India For a while it seemed as if the naval strength of the 
Hutch would make them supreme m Eaatem seas Between 
1661 and 1664 the\ had captured all the Portuguese station^ in 
the pcpi»r growmg districts of ilalabar They had prenoudv 
taken Ambovna m Java (I6O11) 3Ialacca (1641) and had 
founded a naval station at the Cape of Good Hope (16o2) 
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They competed also 'aith, the English and Danes m planting 
trading centres m India at places ovhero they could not hope 
to force an entry, such as lilasuhpatam and other places on the 
Coromandel coast, several stations in Bengal and at Surat and 
Alimadabad But Holland a claim to the entire monopoly of 
tho spico trade and the relentless unofficial war which her sea 
captams waged upon all competitors inevitably led to a conflict 
mth England s naval forces The torture and execution of 
English prisoners at Amboyna m 1623 a as not avenged until 
tlurty years afterwards by Admiral Blake, but thereafter the 
Dutch power was weakened by contmual wars with England 
and mth Trance Holland was forced to a modus tnvendt, 
ahich left tho Dutch the lion s share m the Eastern Archipelago 
while the English merchants concentrated on the Indian and 
Persian ^ markets 

The English meanwhile pursued their ongmal policy of 
friendly mtercourse ivith the iMogul and other Indian powers 
About 1616 thej negotiated the buildmg of a factory at IVIasuli 
patam Owing to troubles with the Dutch, Trancia Day, the 
agent, obtamed m 1639 the lease of a strip of land farther south, 
at Chennapatam, or Hadras, and proceeded to build a fort 
there {Fort St George) Shah Jahan, twenty jears after he 
had dnven out the Portuguese, allowed the English to build 
factones at Hughli and Kasimbazar (1651) From 1635 to 
1657 the Company was m difficulties owmg to civil war m 
England and to the grant of a charter to a rival company 
b} Charles I But after the defeat of the Dutch and 
the amalgamation of the two compames, imder Cromwell s 
strong rule, there was a great boom m the East Indian 
trade In IGCl tho English position on the west coast 
uas immense Ij strengthened by the acquisition of Bombay 
from the Portuguese, on the marriage of Catharme of Braganza 
Mith Cliarles II Tho king not reahsmg its value, made it 
o\er to tlio Eist India Compam for an annual rent of £10 

• Th<* capture of Orrnus from the Portuguese iq ir22 with Persian 
help I ad gisen tho English command of tho Persian Gulf 
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(ICCS). The Englist factor? now had a harbour of their own 
TV here neitker the Mafathas nor the Dutch could molest them. 
I^ter in Aurangieb’s reign trade began to suffer badly from the 
protracted wars in the I^can, and from the exactions of local 
governors who ignored the imperial farmans granted to the 
Company, ilatters came to a head about IG^ when SMyista 
Kh^, whom Aurangzeb had transferred to Bengal after his 
dii^comfiture by Sivaji, impo"^ local dues npon the Company’s 
traffic, contiary to the iarm^ granted by Shah Jahan. The 
Company thereupon openly dc6ed the Great Mogul : James H. 
was persuaded to send out ten warships with a few companies 
of infantry m order to seize Chittagong (1 6S3), The expedi- 
tion failed to do anything except bring~Amangzeb’s 
upon all the English merchants, w ho ww compelletl tcLgbandon 
their factories at Surat, Slasubpatam and on the HughE. But 
Aurangzeb was not keen to prolong the quarrel. The English 
were still able to hold up the pilgrim traffic to ^fecca and to 
conliscate every Mogul ship which put to sea. In 1690 a new 
fannan was granted to them and their factories were handed 
back. In the same year Job Chamock was allowed to plant, 
several miles below HughE, a smaE station which took its 
name from an adjoining viEage, Kallkatta, and afterwards 
grew to be the capital of British India. Fort William was 
built a few years afterwards, and the station was enlarged by 
the purchase jo{ three viEages. 

The failure of an inadequate and badly planned expedition 
docs not justify the conclusion that the English Company’s 
directors were quite reckless and ill-informed in challenging the 
pow er of Aurangzeb. The historical significance of the incident 
is seen best in the light of contemporary Earox»ean writings. 
Bernier, the Frenchman, and Manocci, the ItaEan,«tbough 
mightily impressed by Aurangzeb’s personality and by the 
splendour of his cour t, both tes tify to the military decadence 
and mal-administration of the Mogul empire. 3Iany Euro- 
peans had served in the 3Iogul wars and had ample opportunity 
of gauging the quality of the imiverial forces compared with the 




THE CHIEF FOREIGN SETTLEMENTS IN INDIA 
about the end of the 17th Century 
A /} ~M4,hi was not acquired by the French unUl 1725, 

Auringzcb'b mam army was at the timo heavily involved m 
the Deccan, England at the clos>e of the Ec%cnteenth century 
wa>»fafb!r^gerthan Portugal at the begmning of the sixteenth. 
But on the e\c of the Ue volution of 1CS8 thchCompanj could 
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not relj upon the Homo Go\cmment to exert its full power in 
their favour Irom that time fon^ard however, it began to 
bo evident to the Enghsh merchants that their pohej of rely 
mg upon Indian rulers for protection w as no longer practical 
and the \nsion of a great dominion in the East built up by 
armed inten cntion in Indian affairs began to loom before their 
63 es England the\ said must become a nation in India * 
But renewed domestic difficulties intervened Jealous) of the 
lucrative monopol) of a close corporation of London merchants 
made itself fcU In 1098 an Act of Parliament gave a Charter 
to a new compan) and hitter rivalry nearl) brought both 
comp3mes to rum Protracted negotiations from 1702 to 
1708 led to the two compames bemg jomed as a national under 
takmg under the name of The Umted Company of Alerchants 
ol "England tradmg to the East Indies " This vvas the Samous 
company which administered England s affairs m India until 
by the India Act of 1781 it was placed under the supervision 
of a Government Board of Control and the King s mi ni sters 
assumed full responsibility for its direction For some years 
“Itter its formation the Umted Company returned to the old 
poUcy of peaceful trade, but the activity of the French m 
India and the political chaos which accompamed the dis 
mtegration of the Mogul empire eventually forced its hands 


CHRO\OLOG\ 

1518 1707 

1518 Death of Albuquerque 

l5‘>6-30 Babur Padshah of H a 
dustan 

1527 Babur defeats Bana Sanga 
of Chit or 

lo30 Humayun acc 
tSrVft SusEiayuSk dafftalied. tyj 
S> er Shah at Kanauj 


Resolution of the B I Company 1639 
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lo42 Shef Shah Afghan Sultan 
of Delhi Akbarbom 
IMiWiI Salim or Islam Shah 
1555 Restoration of Humaytiru 
15 jC Death of Humayun. Ac 
cession of Akbar De 
feat of Hemu at Paul 
pat 

laGQ Bairam Khan dismissed 
16(50-2 Conquest of Jaunpur 
£lalwa and Khandesh 
Abolition of jxzya and 
other taxes 

ISGa 


1508 Akbar captures Chitor 
15"’2— 3 Conquest of Gujarat 
15“ 6-90 Revolts in Bengal sup 
pressed 

1580 

1581 

1582 Tlie Dm Dahl pro 

claimed 

1586 Kashmir annexecL 
1588 

1591 Sind annexed 

1592 Onssa annexed 
1''94 Beluehistan annexed 
150a Clinnd Bibrs defence of 

Ahmadnagar 
I59a-8 Great famine 
1600 

1601 Akbar takes Asirgarh 
rebellion of Pnnce Sal m 

160“* 

1603 

ICOj Death of Akbar Jahangir 
occ 

1608-11 Capt. Hawkins in India. 
1615-18 SirT Roeaembassj 
1016-21 Plague 
! 6»2 
1023 


Inquisition established at Goa. 


Battle of Talikota fall of Vija 
j anagar and decline of For 
tuguese trade at Goo. 


Spam and Portugal nmted 
Holland mdependent 


Defeat of the Spanish Armada. 


Charter of the E I Companj of 
London 


Dutch E I Company formed. 
James I acc 


Ormuz taken from the Portuguese 
Alassacre of Ambo\-na. 
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1624 Rebellion of Sliah JahaP 
162o 

1627 Shah Jahan ace Birth 
of SnajL 

1031 Hughb taken from the 
Portuguese 

1640 

1640 

1C49-5S 

16o7-58 Aurangzeb s rebellion 
16o7— 62 Sivaji a vrilh Bija 
pur 

1653 Auranczeb acc 
16o9-67 Bernier s trai eU 
1660 
1661 

1664 Si\aji loots Surat 

16Ca Suaji Mirreaders. 

1666 Sivaji escapes from Acr^ 
Death of Shah Johan.* 
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1672 

1674 SivojTs coronation 
1676 Govind Singh Sikh OurO 

1679 Ji ya reimposed 

1630 Death of Sitoji 

1631 Aurangzeb takes com 

mnnd in the Deccan 

1685-6 

16S6 Bijapnr onneied 
1687 Golcondft annexed. 

less 

1700 Tara Bai regent at Sa 
lam 

170b Aurangzeb retreats td 
Alimadnanar 

1"07 Death of Aurong*t.b 


Charles I acc 


Madras bought b\ the English. 
Charles 1 executed 
Cromvrell Protector 


The Restoration 
Charter of Charles H 
Colbert a Compogm© des Indes 
founded 

Holland and England at war 
Franco and Holland at srar mlh 
England 

E I Companv acquire^ Bombot 
England Holland and Sweden 
at war with Franco 
EnMand and Franco attack Hoi 
land 

Pondichciy founded. 


E I Co at war with Aurangzeb 


William and Marj acc 
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FAIi OF THE MOGUL EMTIBr — THE ’^rATvlTllA CON:FFnFn\m — 
THE BEOrVMXO OF BIUTISII liULE — ^TJIl KINGDOM OF 
ATGHAMSTAN 

In the eighteenth century Indian history enters upon n now 
phase The Mogul empire falls utterly to pieces and the 
political status of modern India begins to shape itself The 
Alarathas, from causes uluch wall be presently explained, faikd 
to take full advantage of their enemy s collapse The English 
became masters in Bengal, and from that time, uith the royal 
jiaxy to Bu/yiort them and suflicient rcacniies to majntnjn 
standing armies on both the eastern and utstern coasts, 
British dominion m India steadily increased 

Job Chamock, perhaps had no prescience of the future m 
clmgmg obstmately to the site ivlurt. he pitchod his tent under 
the pipal tree near the cotton market of Sutaiiati But Mlien 
a fort commanding tho watenray uas built the I^nghaJi Ik Id 
the gate key to the richest province of India, and could out the 
commumcations of all their commercial rivals higher up the 
nver The Aryans of the road and river Ways, and all tlio 
nomads of Central Asia who followed them, forced thtir May 
mto India over the mountains and doavn tlio t^ivcrs to the sea 
The Aryans of the sea way a m the eighteenth Century found an 
easier entrance up the rivers to tlio mountains About fifty 
years after Job Chamock had secured tlio Enghsh na\y a 
landing place on the Hughli and a future drdhng ground for 
the Company a sepoy s one land fight— rather a skirmish than 
a battle-decided tho fate of Bengal 

Aurangzeb s eldest survivmg son, Shah Alam^ or Bahadur 
Shah, then sixty four years old, secured lus Succession to the 
throne by the usual fight with lus brothers Jfo placated^ 
the Rajputs by withdraumg the jizya and aclaiow’ 
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the independence of llewar and Jlaroar Hi3 general m the 
Deccan, Zulfikar KMn.held off the MarathSs byan adroit more 
With Babador Shah’s consent, he sent off Sivaji’s grandson 
Sbabu, who had been brought up at the Mogul court, to hia own 
relatites in "Maharashtra and thus created a dispute about the 
succession m the AJaratha camp While this went on Bahadur 
Shah was occupied m the Panjab m puttmg down disturbances 
caused b\ Banda, a Sihh sectary who though not recognising 
Govind Singh as his teacher had accepted the Guru s sword 
and incited his followers among the Jat peasantry and other 
low caste Hmdus to aTenge the Gum s children, buned alive 
bj the Musalman governor of Sirhind The imperial forces 
drove the Sihhs to the hills, but before the campaign ended 
Bahadur Shah died (1712) 

A profligate and brutal grandson of Bahadur, Farrukh 
Siyar (1713-19), emerged as victor from the next conflict for 
the throne by the help of two powerful nobles, Abdullah and 
Hasam Ah, known as the Sayyid brothers, who played the part 
of king makers for the next seven years In Farrakh Sliar’s 
reign Banda teneu ed his funous assaults upon the Alusahnan 
townsfolk But he aPo provoked enmity among orthodox 
Sikhs by chastismg even Hindus who disagreed with him 
Eventually the Khalsa assisted the impenal army in huntmg 
him down After severe fightmg, Banda and about a thousand 
of his followers were taken prisoners and put to death with 
savage tortures The Sayyid brothers procured the murder 
of Farrukh Siyar m 1719 because he showed signs of resistmg 
their control 

Two more pnppet Padshahs filled the throne for a few 
months each ilubammad Shah followed, by favour of the 
Sayyids, in the same year, but be succeeded m getting nd of 
both of them, Husam Ah by assassmation and his brother by 
imprisonment After this show of energy he reigned feebly 
*/in 'jisits, 7* •pwassiTe *w/ixrt;ss» tu t’nu 

dismemberment of the Jlogul empire. 

The ancestor of the present Xizam of Hy derabad, a Turkish 
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general, Clim Kilicli Khiin, or AmC Jiih, mIio PciACtl for n time 
as Ahihammad Shah’s vizior, under the title of JCizam n! Mnlk, 
“ PilKr of the rrapiro,” uas one of the first of the provincial 
governors to assert independence I’rom about 1723, though 
he contmuwl to render mUitarj ecnicc when it suited his 
own purposes, he ceased to paa tribute to DtUii, the Maratliii 
capital iiaaing become the fulcrum of Deccan politics li\ 
holding *\slrparh and other strong fortresses in the Deccan, he 
w asnble to turn off the Alaratlm attacks in a northerR direction 
wlule he consohdated the Aluslim forces south of the ^ indhans 
Oudh again became independent under its Xawub, Saudat 
Khan Bengal, winch included Bihar and Ons>a, happened to 
have an exceptionally honest and upnght subadar, Shuj Tm 
d dm who loaally paid the tribute duo to lus o^crlo^d But 
on his death m 1730 a local Turkish official. Ah Vardi Kluln, 
profited by the Fersian invasion and the impotlnco of the 
Dellu Court to fight his w"iy to the goacmorship of the proaaiirc^ 
and It aias with him as de facto sovereign that the English 
factors at Calcutta had to deal for about fifteen years 

A tribe of Afghans, the Rohillas, took possession of the 
districts north of the Ganges afteniards knowm aa Rohdkhand 
The Sikhs of the Punjab began to wan adlicrcnts m some of the 
Rajput Rajas of the hill distncts south of the Sutlaj rorming 
themselves into misfs — fraternities or clans, wluch became 
hereditary and subsequently assumed the character of castes — 
they set the Mogul governors at defiance and ravaged the 
northern Punjab The present ruling house of KapurthaH 
and the chiefs of the Phulkim states arc descended from 
leaders of tlfeso niwla 

Meanwhile the Marathas, has mg settled their disputes by 
giving tcmtonal titles to the rival claimants to the throne— 
Sbahu and Tara Bai’s son, Si\5jl II* — and by aUow^ng the 

* Shahu became R5ja of Sitara and Sivujl BajA of Kolhapur but 
from 1714 the Peshwtt IlalojT y jsvanath was the real ruler and when he 
was 8uccee<led in 1720 bj an exceedingly able son, Baji RAo the office 
became hereditary 
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CfHiiicil of Statt In tho Kshwu to oxcrcist m \( reign 

po\str hail forced Mvshainnmd Shah to formalK acknmkdge 
the milt pcntlcnre tf ^lali tr islitn and their ri^ht to Icvj 
dauth anti mnkfitmdhi in the six huhas of the Dteenn (17-0) 
The rule of the Brahman Ptshoaa «hith non began tonnoted 
a change m the I linrai ter of the Marathaaiar It Maant longer 
a Mar of hlKratinn hut a nar of fikilfuIK orgnniatd plunder 
The Man tha clutf tain ■> having ai hieied thi mdependtnec of 
thcircountn «ert N.i/ed hj the hist i f contjui st and were out 
to Min the bn ken fni^mints < f the Mogul tmpin. regardless 
of friend or fot Here after the upholding of dhanna Mas 
subordinate to the politic il intngucs jealousies and quarrels 
of the Mantha leaders Centuncs of sen ico as tax gatherers 
for thttr Muslim masters had not iraproied the political 
ethics of the Brahman order The generals of the Pi h\tas 
phmdcnd the Hindu states uhoso cause ^v as their omu as 
rutldessli as the ^logul provinces 

The system of chaitlU and the Mnratha method of Murfaro 
Miro cloierly devised to meet the economic necessities of a 
country winch could not maintam large standing armies hj its 
own resources As long as Jlaharaslitra was fightmg desper 
ateli for its freedom agamst the pampered and brutal soldierv 
of Aurangzeb it liad behmd it a moral strength which was 
irresistible But its subsequent successes under Uie Ptshnas 
regime were more duo to the exhaustion and demoralisation of 
its opponents than to the mlierent strength of the JIaratha 
arms A well informed Prenchman a shareholder m the 
new Compagmo des Indes wxitmg towards the clo«e of the 
eighteenth centurj alludes to some of the weaknesses of the 
Maratha military machine which eventually led to its breal 
down 

They are only formidable at the openmg of a campaign 
If they meet with resistance if their numerous cavalrv has 
difhcult} m colleotmg supplies if they find nothing to plunder, 
if the war is prolonged and especiallj if the four months of the 
military semco to which thej are bound have expired thej 
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return Taome m i. bodj -mthout any regard for the orders of 
their generals It frequentlj happens that bj mnning over 
oertam chiefs and bribing them m consequence they leave the 
armj with the corps vluch they command and return with 
their boot\ to their own country But for this mdisciplme 
the "Marathas) would long ago have conquered the whole of 
India * 

Tor a time, however, the flood of Slaratha conquest ran 
rapidly Sw arms of light cavalrj , living frugally on the land 
and unencumbered by their w omenfolk, held the Nizam ul 
Mulk in check and poured into Hmdustan Gujarat, Malwa 
and Bundellvhand w ere overrun at the beginning of Baji Rao’s 
reign (1720-40), but it was not until 1743 that the Peshwa 
obtamed from Muhammad Shah the farman for his authority 
in JIalwa without winch the rjots were inclined to resist the 
lev 3 ’mg of cMulh, lest they should be forced to pay to two 
masters The Peshw i s generals, Pilaji Gaikwar, Ranoji 
SmdiT. and 3Ialhar Rao Holkar — ancestors of the present 
ruling bouses of Baroda, Gwalior and Indore — solved the 
problem of maintaining their armies by settling down as tern 
tonal lords m the provmces they had won, but contmued to 
6er\o as members of the llaratha confederacy Another 
general, EaghojI Bhonsle, operating m Central India, from 
whence he raided funously nght up to the borders of Bengal 
adopted a truculent attitude towards the Peshwa until he was 
placated bj the grant of a fief as Raja of Nagpur 

In the midst of his difficulties iluhammad Shah was foolish 
enough to treat nonchalantly the en\ 03 s of a still more 
formidable foe, the Persian Nadir Shah, who appeared on the 
north west frontier m 1738 after he had dnien an Afghan 
conqueror from the Persian throne and revived a national 
dynasty in lus own person Recewng no satisfaction of his 
demands for the surrender of some Afghan fugitives. Nadir 
Khali marched mto the Punjab and mfheted a crushmg defeat 
on the imperial army at Kamal (1739) iluhamraad Shah 

* £l<it Aeiuel tie Plnde 1787, pp 07 8 
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then snbimtted to the victor s mercv and escorted him mto ht, 
own palace at Delhi Disturbances arose in the citj in the 
course of which some of Nadir Shah s men were killed The 
Persian Shah unsheathed his sword as the signal for a general 
massacre and sat for nine hours m the Golden Mosque until 
at Muhammad Shah s mtercession the homble camige was 
stopiied The massacre m which 30 000 people were killed, 
was followed by a sjstematic loot of the whole city tVhen 
Muhammad had signed aw aj all his temtory west of the Indus 
Nadir Shah returned home with an enormous bootj, wbicb 
included Shah Jahaa s Peacock Throne the bulk of the 
Padshah s treasure and as usual a number of Indian crafts- 
men who were too valuable to kill 

It stands to Muhammad Shah s credit that he enjoyed the 
fnend'ship of one of the most distmginshed of the Rajput 
princes Raja Jai Smgh II (1699 1743) Pat+lj owing to the 
Baja s conspicuous abihty as a ruler the Amber or Jaipur 
State remamed during most of his lifetime out of the track of 
war storms He was thus able to devote much time to astro 
nomical research m which he was keenly mt crested He built 
an observatory at Jaipur the fine new city he founded m 1728 
and others at Benares Delhi Muttra and Ujjam He kept m 
touch with contemporarj science especiallv French by collect 
mg numerous mathematical works and having them trans 
lated mto Sanskrit He tevnnd the Tabulae Astranovitcae of 
Lahire * pubhshedm 1702 and prepared new tables which he 
dedicated to Muhammad Shah for he kept up his famil> 
tradition of lovalty to ALbar s descendants w hile remaramw on 
friendlj terms with his Hmdu neighbours Mewar and Jodhpur 
This Rajput citj builder and scientist fills one of the few 
bright pages m eighteenth centurj history Soon after his 
death m 1743 the greater part of India was mvoived m a pro 
longed melee m which Marathas Moguls Afghans English and 
French were prmcipals hehmd them smister hordes of armed 

* Axt eminent French mathematician (1640-17 IS) Profes or of the 
CoUtge da France 
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banditti, pirates, thugs and so called sannvasis, infected with 
Tiar fever 

Towartlo the end of lluharamad Shah’s reign the nar of the 
Austnan Succession m Europe brought about the first confiict 
of the English and rrencli on Indian sod (1745-49) Isildir 
Shah was murdered in 1747, uith the concequcnco tint hn 
Afghan officer, iVhmad Shah Abdali, chief of the Durrlni clan, 
took possession of the Shah s Afglian provinces and soon after- 
wards entered the Punjab Tlus new invasion was chcckcil 
bj theimpenal ann^ under Muhammad Shah’s eldest son, the 
Mogul Ahmad Shall, at Sihrlnd on the Sutlaj 

The death of Muhammad Shah^and of the Kiz^m, Asaf Jah, 
in the folloivmg jear precipitated the general mCltc Ahmad 
Shah, the Slogul, succeeded peacefully to the throne of Delhi 
with the Nizam’s mtngumg grandson, Ghazi ud dm, as Vizier, 
but before long his Afghan namesake, the Abdah, seized 
Lahore and the Punjab In the Deccan Asaf Jah’s sons and 
grandsons began to fight for the succession to the Nizamate, 
the Marathas, I reach and English intervening The neat 
year Shahu, the Raja of Satara, in whose name the PCshwas 
had hitherto governed, also died , but not before BalajI Baji 
Rao, who had succeeded his father, Baji Rao, m 1740, had 
*obtamed from the feeble old man a decree conferring on 
himseU and his heirs so\ eretgn rights as rulers of the 
Maratha confederacy , the royal title, a small pension and 
the jaglr of Satara bemg reserved for the lieirs of the Raja 
The seat of the Maratha government was then removed to 
Poona 

T1u 3 paper coMp d’etat roused to fury Tara Bai, who since 
1708 had lived m obscurity wath her idiot son Siv aji II , the 
rival Raja at Kolhapur She threw herself wath her partisans 
mto the fortress of Satara, defied the Peshwa and proolairaed 
her grandson, Ramaraja, as the lawful sovereign When the 
latter dechned the proffered dignity she put him into a dungeon 
and kept the great SivajI s flag flying until her death in 1761 
The Peshwa, when ho had defeated and imprisoned Damaji 
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Gaikwur the- general vlio supported her '»u<«cJv 1 ft the olu 
h<l> nl ne 

All the armies ol the Mariitha confcelcrocj acre now being 
strengthened bs a nne.lcns of regular infantrv and large parks 
of artillery goncrallj officered b\ ruropeans so that the 
demand for c/«i dhto maintain them was eonstanth increasing 
To assist in theif foraging and predatory raids large nurahers 
of Pindaris mounted landitti elrarni froen the dregs of the 
population were engaged Theirrapae.it} anel savage enicltj 
still remembered m proMneial foil lore made the Yiritha 
iiamo feared and hated for generations aftcrw anls All \ ardi 
Klian to free himself (n m tUtir annual depredations under 
took m 1''52 to pa} Raghoji Rhonsln twelio lakhs in datdh 
ond to cede to Jum the Orissa distncts In 17 >7 the Hindu 
ruler of M} sore bought off the Ptsliw a s arm} h} giving several 
taluks as sccunt} for his demands 

Tho Trench and Lnglish Companies tliough peace had been 
declared m Europe contmued to fght each other m the 
Deccan Duplcix as Goa emor of tho h reneh si ttlcment at 
Pondicherj and Buss} inthosenneo of the Iviza.m comhimng 
m a great effort to drive tho English out of the Caniatic 
After tho failure ond recall of Dupleiv m l~o4 the struggle was 
renewed until it was ended seven jears later by the fall of 
Pondicher} a blow from wluch tho French m India never 
rccov ered 

Meanwhile at Delhi Ghazi ud dm had blmded and dc|K)scd 
Ahmad Shah (17 o4) and put Alamgir II on the throne He 
then ventured to challenge Shah Abdali s autbont} m tho 
Punjab b} seizing Lahore This brought the Afghan kmg 
back to India Delhi agam suffered massacre and pillage and 
crowds of moffensivo pilgnms at Mathura were slaughtered b} 
his cavalry (1756) 

As soon as Shah Abdali had retired Ghazi ud dm s son 
called m "Maratha aid Tho Peshwas brother Ragoba or 
Yvaghunat’lJ raarcnecl to l>e7m Xiamgir T1 was murdered 
A new Padshah Shah Alam (17o9 1806) was set up for the 
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hoii'^e oi Timur stiU served as a symbol of legal authority m 
Hindustan But Bagoba offended Jluhammadan sentiment 
and disclosed the real aim of Maratha ambition by occupymg 
the Punjab and expelbng the Afghan garrison The Peshua’s 
army under his cottsm, Sadasheo Bhao, won a great victory 
over the Kizam at XTdayagm (17G0), taking from lum Asirgarh 
and four other great fortresses The Marathas were now at 
the height of their pouer and the domimon of Hmdustan 
seemed to be within their grasp 

But their confederacy was too loosely kmt together , their 
generals uere more skilled m guerilla warfare than m the 
strategy’’ of pitched battles, and their allies, the Jats of 
Bharatpur and a feu Rajput cdntmgents, were half-hearted 
The religious zeal of the Muhammadans uas roused and they 
had in Shah Abdali a military leader of great capacity and 
mde experience The Afghan armv m 1759-60 retook Lahore, 
droie off Holkar’a and Smdia’s plundering forays, and 
marched to jom the Rohillas and others uho responded to the 
call of Islam in danger All the contingents of the Maratha 
confederacy collected at the Peshua’s summons The tuo 
armies ultimatch entrenched themselves on the histone plain 
of Pampat Shah Abdali had under Ins command about 
40,000 cavalry and 35,000 infantiy The Maratha confederacy, 
under Sadasheo Bhao, mustered 55,000 cavalrj , besides 15,000 
Pmdarls, and 15,000 mfantry Both sides had large parlvS 
of artillerj and vast unnumbered hosts of auxiliaries In 
Januarv 1701 Sadasheo Bhao, ouing to the failure of supplies, 
was forced to giie battle At the first onset their numerical 
supenontj in cavalry and artillery gaie the Marathas the 
adi antage But a great rally of the Afghans, u hen their nght 
and Centre were broken, won for them an o\ era helming victory 
Sadasheo Bhao, Vis\ as Rao the Peshu a’s son and manj of the 
h^aratha ciueltams fell The rout of the Maratha army was 
followed bj a merciless slaughter of prisoners and fugitives, m 
viuch the local |icasantrj , infuriated bj the depredations they 
had suffered, took part 
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ThePeshwa, coimng up too late with reinforcements, inter- 
cepted a banker s runner and thus learnt the fatal news 
“ Two pearls, have been dissolved , twenty seven gold mohun 
lost , of the Sliver and copper the total cannot be reckoned ' ” 
He returned to Poona broken with gnef and died a few months 
later Tara, Bai, on her deathbed soon after the disaster, was 
comforted Bhavam her p^ltron goddess, had thus avenged 
the wrongs of the house of Sivaji 

By the irpny of fate the Afghan long was unable to profit 
by the great victory which seemed to put Hindustan at his 
feet His army mutinied and demanded to return to Afghani- 
stan Shah Abdali w as forced to yield, and his departure left 
the field open The Sikhs fvere the first to seize the oppor- 
tunity . The Shah returned later to inflict a severe defeat on a 
confederacy of their mtsls Their leader, Ala Smgh, was taken 
pnsoner, but was subsequently released and installed as Raja 
of the districts he had won south of the Sutlaj, so that the 
Sikhs might prevent further 3Iogul mcursions This was the 
beginning of the present Patiala State 

Three and a ball years before the battle of Panipit the 
British had become masters m Bengal through Clive’s victory 
at Plassey (June 1757) The French navy was cnppled in 
the Seven Years’ War, and their settlements m India were 
put hors de combat 


CHAPTER IX 

THE STRUGGIJ: EETWEB^ TJIE ENGLISH AKI) THE FRENCH — 
CLIVE A2TD THE ENGLISH IN BENGAL 

We must now return to the affairs of the Bast India Company 
and trace tho development of the struggle between English 
and French in Lidia Ricbeheu was tho first Trench states 
man to reahse the importance of the Indian trade, but bis 
Compagnie d’Onent, founded 1G42, was a failure Colbert, 
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■who corresponded ^nth Benuer, reconstructed it in 1604 under 
the name of La Compagnie des Indes The French Company 
differed from the Enghsh m being from the first m Court and 
ofiicial leadmg strmgs it -n as under state supervision and 
openly combmed pohtical unth commercial aims It came 
immediatelj mto conflict vnth the Dutch on the Coromandel 
Coast, but as the Dutch poirer -weakened at the beginnmg of 
the eighteenth century its settlement at Pondicherj , founded 
m 1683, grew m importance Chandemagore, on the Hughli, 
did a thriNung trade m Bengal lilahe, acquired in 1725, was 
m the centre of the Slalabar pepper districts Kankal, south 
of Pondichery, was a gift from Chanda Sahib, one of the com 
petitors for the rulership of the Carnatic, as a reward for 
French help 

The English Dmted East India Compani , taking to heart 
the fiasco of 1G85, returned in 1708 to the old policj of peaceful 
trade As long as Ali Vardi Khan was Nawab there was no 
need for excessive military expenditure m Bengal, although 
Calcutta was threatened in 1742 bj the jVIaratha mcursions 
The Nawab, though sometimes aggressive, kept to his engage 
ments uith the Company and its husmess prospered The 
trouble began m the Carnatic, the hmterland of the chief 
French and English stations on the Coromandel Coast 
Francois llartm, the first Governor of Pondichen , foiloucd 
the pohej of supportmg his militarj establishment by entermg 
into the quarreU of natne chiefs Dumas (1735-41) won 
Kankal h\ the same means In 1740 the Nawab of the 
Carnatic, Dost Ah Khan, was defeated and killed bj the 
Sfarathos m a chauth gathermg campaign Dumas uon 
immense prestige bj refusmg either to pa\ chauth or to sur 
render the Kawab’s uidow and daughter, uho, with the family 
jewels, had been placed under French protection Thereafter 
Frejichmen were m great demand at the Indian Courts for 
dnlhng and commandmg picked bodies of troops m the 
European fashion 

Dupleix, who had proved lus husmess capacity bj raising 
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Climtlcmagore to a Gounshing town of ncarK 100000 m 
halntants, succeeded Dumas m 1741 The clisturbetl state rl 
the Camatjc at that time gave more «cojic for lus politica 
-ambiUon than Bengal where the English commanded the 
■naterwaj and tlio NawSb was a capable niler The ireneh 
in 1715 had secured an admirable na\*al base in the Indian 
Ocean— the Mauntms — and when war broke out between 
rrance and England in 1744 Dupleix immediatelj prepared 
for an ntt^ck on "Madnis bj obtaming tlio consent of 
Anwar ud tUn Nawab of the Carnatic to his plans Madras 
was wcakh held and fell easily to tho French fleet comnjnndetl 
bj La Bourdonnnis (1746) Tho admiral proiniseil to return 
tlie toim to the English on pa\ inent of a large ransom, but this 
arrangement Duplcix relumed to ratifj He proceedwl to 
demolish tho fortifications and droae back the armj sent hi 
tho Nawab to enforce the fulfilment of a promiso to dihier 
up the town to him The English bv this time had regamol 
command of the sea A strong fleet under Admiral Boscawen 
tned incfTcctuallj to turn the table's b^ micstmg Pondichen 
(1748) Tlio attack was beaten off anth heavj- loss to the 
English Except for tho little fortress of St David near 
Cuddalore m which tho English still held out, Duplcive 
tnumpli was comphtc To his intense chagrin the war was 
finisheil m Eumiio tho same it nr, and hj the tnnt^ of Aix la 
Cliapello 'Madras w as gii en back to tho FnglisU m exchange for 
Louisbwrg in North America 

Duplets had now n rnilitnrj fottc which had protetl Its 
mettle, livit no means of maintaining it i xicjil the Indian wavs 
— bi eJinuUi, tax pajing land or bi hmng it out Tin Foghdi 
wire lietter ofl Imancialli, hut afraid of the growing inlliume 
of the trench at the Indian Courts Thei gin Dujhix an 
exeellent i sew-se for making private war l>\ an ill planned and 
alxirtne intcrfircnce In the aflairs of tlio Raj of Tnnjon 
Ihiph IX had his turn when the tisu \1 war of micti *vMon, Kith in 
the DiTcan and in its ft u flat ora »tnt< iho Farrmtir, frllowisl 
the dtath of thi Nitain «l Mulk tii 17 tS Thi Nuatn a w-cond 
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son, Nasir Jang, was opposed bj a grandson, Muzaffar Jang, 
TIio latter made a bargain intli Chanda Sahib, son m law of 
Dost All Khan, to give him the Carnatic m return for help m 
wmnmg the Deccan for himself Chanda Sahib was then a 
prisoner at Satara, but Dupleix helped to obtam his release and 
backed the jomt enterprise bj a Erench contmgent, com 
manded bj a very able officer, De Bussj Anwar ud dm, the 
ruling Nawab of the Carnatic, was defeated and killed (1749) 
His son, iluhammad All, fled to Tnchmopoly and appealed for 
English help Kasir Jang, supported by tbo llarathas, under 
Eaghoji Bhonsle, marched mto the Carnatic, but in the end 
Dupleix’s mtngues and Bussy’s military skill were too much 
for him He was murdered by a Pathan officer m his own 
camp Muzaffar Jang was proclaimed Nizam (1750) Dupleix 
received a high sounding title and valuable grants of land 
Bussy remamed ivith his French contmgent m the Nizam’s 
service , when Muzaffar Jang was lolled soon after his accession 
he put m his own nommee, Salabat Jang, as Nizam later 
on he obtamed the grant of the east coast districts, known 
as the Northern Sircars, as provision for himself and his 
troops 

But now the tide began to turn While Muhammad Ah, 
aided by an Enghsh contmgent, u as bemg besieged m Tnchi- 
nopoly bj Chanda Sahib and his French alhes, Robert Chve, a 
captain m the Madras service obtamed permission to make a 
dll crsion by a dash at Chanda Sahib’s capital, Arcot With 
onlj 200 Europeans and 300 Sepoys, Give not onlj took the 
town but held it for fifty four daj s, until the bcsiegmg 
armj sent by Chanda Sahib to retake it was beaten off uath 
hca\ } loss This brilliant feat of arms was followed by the 
relief of Tnchmopoly bj Major Stringer Lawrence and Give, 
and the surrender of the French contingent at Srirangam 
CiTif; 

Dupleix, M ho had acted as his Company’s banker, was now 
obliged to acknoM ledge a deficit of two million francs After 
further attempts to retneae the military situation had been 
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coimtcrcd l>\ CUve and Lan-rcnce, he opened negotiations with 
the Sladras president, Saunders But on the failure of hu 
ambitious schemes Dupleix nas recalled bj his own Govern 
ment (17o4), aho sent a special en\ov, Godeheu, to arrange a 
peace by w hicU Muhamfnad AU as recognised as Xavrab of 
the Carnatic and Salabat Jang as Aizam Dupleix lo-^t the 
income of his pnvato jagir m the subsequent wars and died m 
povcrti ten 3 ears after lus return to France 

Tlie Seven Years’ W&r began m 175G Political intere4 
now returns to Bengal, uhero the English, French and Dutch 
Companies had hitherto conducted their husmess peacefully 
under the authontj of tho ruling Xawab, All Vonli Khan 
The bnef entnneo upon the scene of German competitors for 
Indian trade uas recallc<l bj an incident in tho Great l\ar* 
In 17o3 a Bengal Trading Company was started at Fmden by 
Frederick tho Great of Prussia Xeither tlio A’awlb nor the 
oldtr trading Companies were fnendh to the enterprise It 
soon ended in failure, but uas not forgotten bj tho Pni’^ian 
mirchant adienturcrs a century and a half later uhen their 
forces ucro being organised for tho destruction of British 
commerci 

ThoAa’wiib died in 1750 and waa ^tncceotletl In athoroughh 

ancioiisandfoolidircIatne.uhotookthclitleofSinij tul daulali 
Ho Mas unfriendly to the Fnghsh for innous reasons and 
wished to depnac them of the trading priMlcgos granted to 
them by Farnikli Snar m 1717 Tliey had gnon shcltir to « 
nch Hindu, Ki>lnn Das, who had tseajKol from his clutehi'S 
Morc-cier, on account of th< imiKnding war with France they 
had l»< gun to stnngtlwn Fort William without hU con*^nt 
The Aa«rib nmrchcol against Calcutta with 50,000 nun Tlio 
pnsidfut, Drake, uith pirt of tho small ganruon sailetl down 
the rmr to Fulta Tlie rt-t, than 2f»0 FurojHans undir 
Ilolncll.df fended the fort for tfireodiys, and thin MimmUnal 
on promtHO of fair treatment All the prisoners, aliout 140, 
including Monun, lun* locketl m * the Black Hoh '—a 
* Tlw exploiw ol tl ** crui* r } mJm la IImj Uhj of U« n^nl. 
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Btiflmg guard room less than twenty feet square — on one of 
the hottest nights of June Only twenfj three lived till the 
mommg 

The neus reached Madras just when Clive ^ with Admiral 
Watson’s fleet am\ed, after storming Ghena, a fortified 
harbour on “ the Pirates’ Coast,’ t c between Goa and Bombaj , 
and releasing eight Engli'^h and three Dutch merchant captains 
from its dungeons ® The situation -vras difficult on account of 
the expected attack of the Trench fleet But after two months’ 
deliberation a force considered large enough to deal with Siraj 
ud daulah, 600 E\iropeaiis and 1500 Sepojs under Chve’s com 
mand, was despatched with Watson’s fleet Calcutta was 
retaken mthout difficult} m January 1757 Siraj nd daulah 
was forced to come to terms Chi e then struck the first blow 
in the Soi cn Years* M ar on Indian soil bj captnnng Chander 
nagoro from the French 

Then the game of intrigue began Siraj ud daulah took the 
refugees from Chandemagore mto his service and negotiated 
with Bussv for Prench help Sllr Jafar, a brother m law of 
All Vardi Khan, who had been insulted by the Nawab, saw his 
opportunity to wan a throne and plotted with the Engil'th A 
secret treaty was drawn up, Clive, Watson and two members 
of Council signing it Ammchand, an influential Sikh banker 
at Calcutta, was privy to the plot, but apparently favoured 
another candidate Clive secured his support b} showing him 
a falsified copj of the treatv to w hich a clause promismg the 
banker a largo reivard was added In view of the defenceless 
state of Madras and the near approach of the ramj season, 
Clive then decided to march at once agamst the Nawab The 
Lnghsh force numbered about 1000 Europeans and 2000 
Sepovs, with nine or ten bght guns Suraj ud daulah mustered 
some oO 000 infantry, 15,000 horse and about 60 heavy guns 

* CUw had bwn on leave in Zlnglond since 1"53 

* Angna the pirate chief like the Pindans on land was to bg hired 
^ for regular vrnrfarc and waged it on ha own account, though his 

ordinary business was piracy 
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and transferred Buss\ s rights to tlie English LalH Mns 
forced to rui e the siege of Slidras b% the ami il of the English 
fleet He irns badl> beaten bj Colonel Ejtc Cootc (another 
of Clives stalwarts) at WantUwash, where Bussy was taken 
prisoner Shut up at last in Pondichcra ho made a gallant 
defence for o\er six montlis but Mas finallj starved into 
surrender earh m 1761 ^ 

Ifeanwhde the unsettled state of Bengal uns causing trouble 
5Iir Jafar chafed at finding himself coraplctclj m the English 
power and began to mtngue with the Dutch, who were 
chagrined at the immense advantages gamed b\ their naals 
m trade Although England and Holland were at peace, the 
Dutch authorities m Jaaa sent ships of war and soldiers to 
Chmsura, their station abo\o Calcutta Clive was agam 
equal to the occasion The Dutch ships were captured 
on their way up the Hughh, and their land forces under 
French command, were defeated bj Colonel Fordo after a 
stiff fight at Biderra (17o9) In the same jear the ’^logul 
pnnee All Gafar, rebelled agamst his father, Alamgir II , and 
put m a claim to 5Iir Jafar s temtory in the Padshah s name 
In alliance watli the Nawab of Oudh he laid siege to Patna 
The new s of CUa e s approach was sufficient to raise the siege , 
the Company s forces subsequentlj assisted m putting do\m 
the rebelhon 

In 1760 Clive returned to England on account of ill health 
The Seyen Years I\ar, m wluch India and North America 
were the stakes came to an end m 1703 Bj the Treat j of 
Pans Pondicherv, Chandemagore and oth^r stations wero 
restored to Prance, but La Compagme des Indes w as dissoK ed 
in 17G9 and the mamtenance of Bntish supromacj at sea made 
it impossible for any of her European competitors to check the 
growmg ascendanoj of Great Bntam m India 

* After his release and return to France Lally was condemned and 
executed for betraymg the interests of his king and countrj His son, 
after the Re\olution obtained tho annulment of the sentence and the 
restorat on of his father s estates 




1759 >S1wh Alnm II , I’niHiah 

1701. Bat lie ot Panipat Death N«am Ah, Nizam Surremler of Pomlicheiy 

of BtUaji Bio and TnrS Biu 
jSfacihu fiSo, Pfehwa. 
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CHAPTER X 

THE NAWABS OP BENGAL AND THE EAST INDIA COJIPANY— 
CLIVE S IlE;gpEMS — AFFAIRS EN THE CARNATIC AND MASOEE 

(1763 1771) 

SiraJ HD DAULAH liad brought his kingdom into a situation 
which was impossible both for his successors as rulers and for 
the Enghsh Companj as a tradmg corporation 3Iir Jafar iras 
unable to find monej for his own troops without which he 
could not maintam his authontj m the province The Com 
pany s finances in spite of the Nawab a contributions were 
unable to bear the heavy military outlaj Their servants 
paid only a nominal salary and left to provide for themselves 
by profits on the mland trade not only claimed local mono 
poUes and toll exemptions as the Gompanj a servants but 
abused their new! j n on authority by traffickmg these privileges 
with the Nawab s own subjects The position was a hopeless 
one for a capable ruler ilix Jafar was weak and indolent 
Soon after Chve s departure the Calcutta Council replaced him 
by his son in law Mir Rasim and m their new r61e as sovereign 
lords took the enstomary fees for themselves and the grant of 
three more districts ^ to the Company m return for military 
support 

The new Nawab showed unexpected energy and resource 
He began to put his finances in order and to diseiplme his 
troops He moved his capital from Alurshidabad to MonghjT 
a stronger position higher up the Ganges and sent a protest to 
Calcutta agamst the illegal acts of the Companj s servants 
whose flagrant abuse of the salt monopoly granted to the 
Companj by ilir Jafar deprived the Nawab of a valuable 
source of revenue The Governor % ansittart on 1 Warren 
Hastmgs were disposed to a reasonable compromise but the 

^ Burdwan dnapur and Chittagong 
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majontj of the Council would not a^o to an^ curtailment 
of their porquisiles The Nawab retaliated bj nlwhshmg all 
transit tolU, thus puttmg Indian and foreign traders on tho 
same footmg 

The violent and foolhard\ conduct of Ellis, tho English 
factor at Patna led to open war in 17G3 Elhs, after holding 
Patna for a short time, was taken prisoner wath about 200 
others But the Nawab s forces failed to stand against tho 
Compan\ s disciplined troops, and Mir Kiisim was forced to 
retreat into Oudh Before ho left Patna he wTeaked Jus 
vengeance on the English pnsoners b\ ordering a German 
adventurer m his service, Walter Reinhardt, nicknamed 
Sombre or Sumroo, to butcher them The decisive battle w as 
fought at Buxar next ;>ear (17C4), when Mir Kasim, m nllmnco 
with the Nawab of Oudh and wath the nommal support of the 
Delhi emjieror, Shah Alam, made a last desperate effort Tho 
Compana s troops, wath reinforcements from Europe under 
Major Hector Jlunro, w on a great victory The Naw ab of 
Oudh submitted soon afterwards Shah Alam put himself 
under Bntish protection "Mir Kasim fled and died afterwards 
mobscuntyat Delhi Bntish sovereigntj in Bengal was now 
an undisputed fact 

Tho Company, howrever, found it easier to win battles than 
to reconsitruct a rotten and demoralised administration as a 
link m their tradmg system The Court of Directors c\ aded 
for some time longer the obvious course of paymg their serv ants 
enough to keep them above the temptation to illicit gams, 
which ^enal native officials and greedj hamas were too ready 
to share with them In 1765 lhe> sent Cb\e, who had been 
raised to the peerage as Baron Cli\o of Plassej, to devise 
remedies for the prevailmg disorder and corruption Ho set 
about hi3 difficult task with his usual energj and determination 
Affer resframmg the hot heads at Cafeutta who were for an 
immediate march to Delhi, he went to Allahabad and con 
eluded peace with Shah Alam and the Nawab of Oudh The 
Diwam or nghts of revenue administration, of Bengal, Bihar 
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and part of On‘«‘5a mas conferred on (he Com pine , on pi>Tnent 
of lwcnt\ Rjx lakhs of nipccs ninitinlU to tin IVuRhiih After 
handing oscr the districts of Allahahad and Karra — wiiaiw 
Benares ami Gharipur, which had be oomc theCompan\ s jugirs 
— to Shah Alam, Oudh was rc'itorcd to the Nawab who o1«o 
paid a a^nr indcmnitj and became the Compana 9 nlh The 
territorial nghts of the Compana m tlio distru (s already taken 
o\er, including tlio Northern Cirean were confirmed 

ilir Jafar had proaiou'.U been reinstated ns Nawab of 
Bengal Ho died in 1705, and thenceforth the Nawab was 
merelj tho Oimpanj s pensioner It was imixissible for the 
Coinpanj to attempt to administer the proainco with its im 
adequate European staff Cli\e therefore set up a " djarcln 
or dual control, under which Muhammad Razu Khiin, one of 
tho Nawab 8 family, acted as tho Nawilbs deputa at Stiir- 
shidabad, whJc a Hmdn, Raja Shitab Rai, had the same 
tion at Patna Tliej were responsible to the Company for the 
collection and pa^unent of ro\ onues, w lule tho ext cutivc control 
and admmistration of justice and police, m cases winch did not 
concern tho Compan% , w ere left m their hands Tho arrange- 
ment was onl^ a makeshift and did not last long Dive met 
with violent opposition m Ins attempts to deal with the per- 
quisites of the Company 3 sen ants Tlie miUtarj officers 
came near to open mutiny when their baita was cut down, and 
strong measures were needed to hnng them to a sense of duty 
Covenants bmdmg them not to receive “ presents ’ w ere forced 
upon all the Company’s servants But bej ond a reduction m 
the retail price of silt, Di\ e failed to put a stop to the evils of 
tho inland trade Bengal contuiued to suffer from the irregular 
exactions of irresponsible traders, but more from the expert 
cumung of subservient revenue agents, whose oppression grew 
iTorso as thiT sources of revenue dimuushed Jt was left to 
Warren Hastmgs and lus successors to renew the work of Ar\ m 
statecraft m India Dive’s nervous temperament w as unequal 
■^RiVne'ta^K "InTdT/’ne r^tumeh'ro’Jji^ianh.'ior fue ’last time 
and died by his oivn hand seven jears later 
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The sitnatjoi) m Madras vhere tlie Company relied upon 
its nominal alU, JIuhammad Alt, the Nawub of the Carnatic, 
to make the nccessar\ provision for tho force m hich protected 
their own temtorj and kept him on hi^ throne, n as o\ en worse 
than m Bengal The financial difiicultics of tho Nawab were 
agsravated b\ the Compana s servants who made up for their 
meagre salaries bv shameless usurv TIi6 whole of the Deccan 
and the greater part of Southern India was an armed camp 
Tliere was no prospect of a tcrmmation of the protracted 
straggle betw ecn tlic Sfarathas and their numerous adversaries 
Religious or national sentiment no longer plaacd a part in tho 
straggle It had degenerated into an endless tussle of rival 
dynasties for power and wealth, as ruinous for tho social life of 
India as it was for honest trading The narrow outlook of 
Maratha leadership, which v\as largeU responsible for the 
disaster of Panipat, contmued to dommatc Indian politics 
Each member of the Confederation plaved for Ins mm hand, 
and divided counsels weakened tho authonty of tho Pe^hw 1 
^ladhu Rao the second son of Balaj i Rao, succeeded his father 
in 17(1^1 with his uncle Ragoba as Regent The Muhammadan 
powers of the Deccan, the Nizam All, who dethroned and 
Succeeded Salabat Jang m 17GI, and Haidar Ah of Mysore, 
were quick to profit by tlie temporary confusion at Poona 
The Nizam recovered most of the districts ho had lost at 
Udayagin Haidar All threatened Maratha supremacy m 
the South 

The nse of this new Muhammadan pon cr was a direct con 
sequence of the aggressive policy of tho last Ptshwa against 
his Hjndu neighbour tho \Vodeyar Raja of Mysore, whose 
dyaiasty was established m the sixteenth century on the nuns 
of the Vijay anagar empire Haidar Ali a Musalman officer m 
the Rajas service, distmguished lumself m repellmg the 
3iaratfia. attacks, and m the year of Pampat took advantage of 
his rapid promotion to overthrow the dynasty Between 1701 
and 1770 the situation m the Deccan was a confused tangle 
ladhu Rao quarrelled with the domineering Regent The 
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latur in rcvtngc* intngiuHl \uth the Nizam A nahition 
took phct and thm nn njun fight, rnd«! in Ua-mlKH 
ikfeat nnd impn^ionmint Haidar \li iras dcfo-ilftl In tlf 
iT^hwii m ITW The next Mir tin l^gh'h ot Midri‘> were 
tiiibrodwl m a war mtU Hiidir \h l)\ lending thrm'clrcs to 
the mtnirutd of the Lontenihrig jiartus CtdontlJn « j»h Smith 
defeated the comhineel {ones t f the Nizam and llauLir Ail tt 
Tniiomihi in 1767 But after mui h dc'ulton fighting Iliidir 
Ah apjKind lx fore ^hidri> m ITuO and furred the Counnl to 
^^lCO a treaty providing fur mutual help m ci‘>e of attack, 
and the nstilution of pn*< mn and tcmtonal puns on both 
Sides The Treaty of Midris yens the caU'-e of much ‘uihsO- 
quent trouble for the Cngli>h 

In 1770 the Pislnya s army again defeated Haidar and 
foTCetl him back to h» eapital, benngapatam He was com- 
pelled to pay chauifi and to yield some of his ti mtory The 
Itajputs and JSts were tJie next to sufftr from the PiShnas 
attacks But lliidhu Rao died m 1772, and Jtahadaji Sindia 
became the most powerful member of the "Maratha confedirary 
in Hindustan When Shah \Hm m 1771 left Allahabad and 
returned to Delhi, he put lumeelf under Smdia’s protection 


CHAPTER XI 

CO^^)IT10^ OP nfUIA ES THE ElCnTEE-Vm CKSTmv 

waBRI:^ HASTTXGS (1772-S3) 

l^ order to understand the condition of India at the bcpnnmg 
of IVarren Hastings’ administration, it is nece 5 >saty to rcTiew 
bnefiy some of the effects of Mogul rule upon India & social and 
econotmc life riiit and foremost were the consequences of 
the prolonged dommation of India by the landsmen of Central 
Asia Carmg onlr for land poirer and satiated by the Hnd- 
nches of India, the j had allowed the unmenbC sources of wealth. 
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means of hvciiliood, scientific culture, social chsciplmc and 
political strength, which tho traffic of the high seas connotes, 
to be gradually absorbed by the more enterprising European 
traders The social f rameu ork of Hinduism, the caste sj stem, 
had resisted all the efforts of Islam to destroy it Onh tho 
poAver and influence of the Brahmans o\or the lower castes 
had greatly increased The Jlulnniniadan rulers liad u-^d 
the art and science aaIucU tho casto system had proAided for 
buildmg their raagmficcnt mosques, tombs and palaces Islam 
had giiren tho Indian bmldera great artistic opportunities 
and much wider scojmj for their engineering skill the other 
mdustrnl castes had aUo served India s economic needs ad- 
mirabU under the Mogul militarj sjstem Most of the com- 
merce and manufactures of the countrA remamed, Iioaaca cr, in 
the hands of Hmdus , a nch merchant or banker could aliv aj s 
buy court favour, a clever craftsman might Aian a rich man’s 
patronage 

But the guilds, which made tho mercantile and industrial 
classes collectively a iJOwer m the Hmdix state, were, like the 
village communities, depriA cd of all political influence Tho 
Mogul conquerors, as far ns thej could, niihtan^cd the whole 
economic sj stem of India The freedom w hich Islam gaa e the 
outcaste lay first in his right to fight * And in tlie eighteenth 
century m India there was everj inducement to fight rather 
than work Fightmg Avas the onlj sure w aj to social adA ance 
ment, and the paj of the common soldier w as lugher than tliat 
of the most useful artisan ® For d windling mantime commerce 
and military unemployment there aa as an easj and lucrative 
remedj m brigandage and piracj , opcnlj encouraged and 
supported bj the militarj chiefs, especinllj bj the Marathas 
It was these dommant economic factors, qmto as much as 
pohtical strife, which accounted for the chafitic condition into 

^ Hinduism also war broke down rules of precedonoo in caste ^tost. 
o eHindu leaders m the wars of the eighteenth century were of low 
ca«t6 origin 

* ^<41 aefuel de Ultule, 1789, p 79 
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which India was drifting m the eighteenth centarj ' But for 
the strength of the caste sjstem which held Hindu society 
together, the process of economic dismtegration would have 
been much more rapid Even in Bengal, “ the paradise of 
India manj sources of mdustnal wealth, especially the 
production of raw siR, had dried up before Rntish rule 
began ^ 

Education which m Europe was mahmg great progress, 
w as on the dowmw ard path lu India The colleges (3Iadra»as) 
founded m the ^Muhammadan capitals had m former times sent 
out manj great and learned men, though Islam in India never 
attained the high distmction m scientific pursuits it had won 
in other countries At the end of the eighteenth century, says 
a contemporarj writer,* the ^ladrasas were m a ruinous con 
dition and their endowments had lapsed Outside the great 
towns the mass of the ifuslun population, recruited mostly by 
force from the lowest castes of Hindus, were left to their own 
superstition and ignorance On the other hand, in the Maratha 
temtones and parts of Hindustan the uplifting movement of 
Hmdu culture represented by Tukaram, TuJsI Das and other 
Vaishnava teachers, retamed its vitality m spite of pohtical 
disorders And m Hmdu villages, wherever local conditions 
allowed, the traditional rudimentary education m readmg, 
wftitiQg, arithmetic and mensuration was given to the children 
of petty shopkeepers, small landholders and well to do culti 
\ ators Tor higher Brahmamcal learmng the Sanskrit schools 
at Benares and other centres were mamtamed 

But Sanskrit leammg usually had degenerated into a purely 
pedantic and formal type, without imagmation, creative m 
spiration or the scientific sense The prmtmg press was 

^ Air Aerelst found from the revenue accounts of the '\aw3b that 
before the invasion of Nadir Shah nearly 70 lakhs of rupees werebronght 
into Bengal annuallj for the pnichaso of rove silk alone Most of this 
tnfluz of wealth* ceased before the British Government existed (.^1 Short 
Jhr ^(lTflhI■ JilnafukiV, j^bnubir, 

1790) p 79) 

• /ltd pp 102 3 
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practically unknown in India Print ctl books ^vc^e unclean 
foreign tilings which tho Brahman could not touch Except 
Muhammad Shah, no Mogul ruler after Akbar interested him. 
self m scientific research, but most of them amused thcmsch cs 
with pamtmg and music Even at the Mogul court the strict 
Mosalman alwajs looked askance at pimtmg and music as 
unlawful dissipations, like wine bibbmg Mogul pamtmg, 
exquisite as it was, neicr gmto shook off tho effects of this 
rehgious ban It alw aj s lacked the spiritual fire and aesthetic 
grandeur of tho Ajanta school, which had its roots deep in 
rehgious life ' 

India seemed almost ever^’whcrc to be smkmg mto political 
and social chaos In spite of official jobbery and corruption, 
the British settlements were harbours of refuge for tho natue 
populations “I have seen,” wToto Warren Hastmgs, “in a 
time of profound peace, tho wTctched mhabitants of the 
Carnatic, of every age, sex and condition, tiimultuouslj throng- 
mg round the walls of Port St George, and l.vung for manj 
successive daj*s and nights on the bummg soil, without coi enng 
or food, on a casual rumour falsely excited of an approaching 
enem\ ^ Some part of thoMarathS, territory was aUo for a 
time such an oasis of peace and secuntj , especiallj the Indore 
state, ruled by the -widow of Jlalhar Rao Holkar, Ahalja Bai, 
one of the illustrious Hmdu w omen w hose names have bcconio 
household words m India for pietj and devotion to the dliarma 
Ably supported bj her loyal general, TukojI Rao, she ruled her 
domimons wnselj and well for nearly thirtj jears (17C5-9o) 
Tukoji Rao succeeded her, but on his death two years later the 
succession was disputed Smdia mtervened, his armj razed 
the Indore capital to the ground and the whole state relapsed 
into anarchy 

■fiJuat iiie jears after Chve s departure tfio Eirectors, on 
account of the mcreasmg disorder m Bengal and the alarming 
state of their finances, transferred Warren Hastmgs from the 
' Preaenl State of the Eaet Jndxes (London, 1786) 
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Madras Council to the goremorship of Bengal He tooV 
charge m 1772 Two years previously a terrible famine 
caused bi a failure of the nins had ravaged a large part of 
India In Bengal it was estunated that one third of the popu 
lation perished Rumours of mal admmistration had reached 
the Directors ears and acting on Hastmgs advice they 
resolved to stand forth as Diwan t c to take over the direct 
control of revenue collection Hastmgs vas mstructed tO 
remove the tno deputy Nawabs appomted by Clive Muham 
mad Raza Khan and Raja Shltab Rai and to put them on trial 
They were honourably acquitted of the charges of dishonest^ 
brought agamst them But the seventy with which Muham 
mad Raza exercised his functions was evident from the fact 
that m spite of the suffermgs of the famme and large reduction 
m the population he had collected almost the full revenue 
Under the rule of the later Nawabs the revenue regulations 
of Akbar which had been more or less observed so long as 
Bengal remamed a provmce of the empire were completely 
Ignored The whole stem was described by ^ crelst Hastmgs 
predecessor as a competition of force and fraud Every 
zammdar and every revenue official was free to choose his own 
methods of collection The Kav ab and his deputies extracted 
nhat thej could from the zarmndars , the latter plundered all 
belon them and by mtneate modes of collection and by 
complex divisions of the land tried to confine an exact know 
ledge of the rents to themselves Hastmgs first efforts acre 
to reorganise and smiplif^ the sj stem mth a view to stabilise 
the Company s finances and protect both zarmndars and n ots 
The Treasun n as transferred from Murshidabad to Calcutta 
A Board of Revenue was constituted under Enti-ih control 
In 1773 provincial revenue councils -nerc set up m six different 
centres to supervise the farming of the reienucs and to hear 
appeals m cimI suits A European collector of revenue nas 
appointed m each district ■'Mth Kmdu and Muhammadan 
assessors to ad\i»e m the trial of criminal and cml ca«cs placed 
under his jurisdiction The immediate effect of thes© reforms 
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was that the korah a horablc instrument for floggmg recal 
citrant zammdars and others disappeared from the cutchemes 
of Bengal In order that justice might be administered 
accordmg to the best pnnciples of ^luhammadan and Hmdu 
law Hastmgs set on foot an inquirywhich was follow ed up later 
on bj Sir WiUiam Jones who founded the Asiatic Society of 
Bengal m 1784, and by many of his successors m the High 
Court of Calcutta Hastings’ encouragement of Maj or Rennell, 
the first scientific geographer of India, enabled the latter to 
publish his Bengal Atlas m 1779, and put him m a position to 
contmuc his work after his retirement 

The manufacture of salt and opium was placed under 
government control and no one in the Company’s service was 
permitted to have a share either m farmmg the revenues or m 
gm emmeut contracts The villagers appreciated the new 
Governors attempts to rule according to the ancient laws of 
Hindustan and were persuaded to jom m puttmg down dacoity, 
which was rampant m the provinces The administrative 
machmerj which Hastmgs improvised could not he otherwise 
than very imperfect But th e Briti sh empire was alwaj s built 
up ^far m ore pe^nal mfluence than hy bureaucratic 
machmcrj'^'Hastmgs’ mfluence was ‘‘verythmg He bad to 
refonu or create evciy department of state, to restore order 
and confidence m the government and to mspiro all bis sub 
ordinates European and Indian with his own high ideals of 
honour and public dutj 

The econoEOies wluch Hastmgs was mstructed to effect 
included cutting down the allowances of the child Naw ah As 
Shah Alam had left British protection and put himself m the 
hands of Sindia Hastmgs in 1773 stopped the payment of 
tribute to the Padshah and sold the distncts of Allahabad and 
I'Jiru which had been assigned to him, to the Nawab of Oudh 
for lift} lakhs of rupees thus rehcMng the Cbmpanj of heavy 
military charges 

In 1772, before Hastmgs became Governor the Nawab of 

udh had concluded a treaty watli the Rohilla chief, Hafiz 
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Rchraat Khan which had been \ntnessed M Sir Robert Barker 
as the British comtnandmg ofTiccr In 1773 ns the Rohdlas 
continued to ci ade the fulfilment of their obligations under the 
treat j , thoNawab, With Sir Robert Barker s support appealed 
to Hastings to lend him troops to drno the turbulent Afghan 
settlers across tho Ganges Hastings considenng that the 
Companj was a part} to tho treat} also that the 'tiarathas 
were alread} raiding Rohilkhand and from that base could 
easi\} destxo} the Compana s onl} rebablo all} , agreed to the 
request on pa}Tnent of fifty lakhs for expenses \\ ith the help 
of a British brigade, Oudli in 1773-74 was secured agamst the 
"Marathas a senous danger to the Corapan} s temtorv w-as 
thereby averted This affair formed tho ground of one of the 
malicious charges brought agamst Hastmgs at tlio famous 
trial 

Hastmgs’ worst troubles began with his assumption of 
office as Governor General m 1774 under the Regulating Act 
In 1773 the government in England, in lupw of the a ast political 
responsibiht} assumed by the Companv, resolved to put its 
affairb under stricter control The Act, besides restricting the 
powers of the Directors, gai o Hastmgs, as Governor General 
m Coimcil, authority o\ or all the British possessions in India 
His Council was reduced from eleven to four members Civil 
and mibtary officers of the Compan} were forbidden to take 
presents or to engage m trade A Supreme Court of Judica 
tnre, consistmg of a Chief Justice and three judges, was aEo 
established at Calcutta 

The Act was loosely drafted and tne respective powers of 
the Governor General m Council and the Supreme Court were 
not clearly defined These and many other defects m the new 
machmery might have been easil} overcome if the members of 
Council had been well chosen But Hastmgs foimd him self 
confronted at once with a factious and persistent opposition 
from his own Council , headed by Phihp Francis w hose bnlhant 
attamments and unscrupulous character made him a dangerous 
enem} The Act gave the Gov emor General no pow er of veto, 
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but onl} a casting vote Hastings’ only loyal supporter uas 
Bicbard Harwell , an espenenced servant of tbo Company uho 
had ennelied himself under the old regime and was perhaps 
not above suspicion m his pn\ ate transactions 

The self seeking mtnguos of Prancis brought him a cunning 
helper in a Brahman of evil reputation, Raja Nand Kumar, 
formcrlj m Siraj ud daulah’s service Nand Kumar, who con- 
ceived that his sycophancy had not been sufficiently rewarded 
by Hastmgs, put mto the hands of Francis and his tools m the 
Council, General Clavermg and Colonel Slonson, fabricated 
charges agamst their President whichthey immediately brought 
up for discussion Hastmgs and Barwell then prosecuted N and 
Kumar before the newly constituted Supreme Court for con 
spiracy It so happened that, a long timo before this, Nand 
Kumar had been mvolved in a civil smt brought agamst him 
b\ the executor of a native banker Before the conspiracy 
case came on for trial, he had, by order of the Court, filed a 
bond which he alleged had been given him by the dead man 
The opposite party charged him with forgery and he was 
immediately arrested After a prolonged trial bv the Chief 
Justice, Sit Elijah Impea , and the full Court, the jury found 
him guilty He was con(;lemned to death and executed accord 
uig to the Enghsh law of that time (1775) ^ Francis havmg 
ignored lui, victim’s petition for a reprieve 

■Uter this scandal Hastmgs was left m comparative peace 
for a time, until by the death of Slonson two y ears later he was 
able to use his castmg vote m Council In 1780 Francis 
returned to England, bemg badly wounded m a duel with 
Hastmgs The failure of the Regulatmg Act to define the 
jurisdiction of the Supreme Court soon mvolved Hastmgs m 
fresh difficulties The Court, which observed all the cumbrous 
procedure of English law^ claimed jnnsdiction over all the 
Company’s courts which Hastmgs had set up, as well as o\ er 

case occurred in England two years later, when Dr 
‘ tn Dodd ex chaplain to the King was tried by the Kmc s Bench 
«u«l executed for forging a bond 
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all the executire functions of government Violent conflicts 
ensued, until Hastmgs m 1780 adjusted the dispute bj arrang- 
ing that Chief Justice Impey should act as President of the 
Company’s Court of Appeal m Calcutta (Sadr Diwan Adalat), 
and draw up regulations for the proiuncial courts Parlia- 
ment subsequently (1781) passed an Act legalising the Com- 
pany s civil and criminal courts and limitmg the jurisdiction 
of the Supreme Court to British subjects m Calcutta and 
elsewhere 

In spite of Hastmgs’ desire to avoid further military enter 
prises, he was m 1775 forced mto war by the action of the 
subordmate council at Bombay, uluch uas slow to recogmse 
the authority of the Governor General Shortly after the 
death of the Peshwa Madhu Rao m 1772, his brother Narayan 
Rao, who succeeded, had been murdered by his uncle Ragoba 
In the struggle for power which ensued, Nana Famavis and 
other TVlaratha chiefs supported the claims of Karajans 
posthumous son, lladhu Rao II , u hile Ragoba sought help 
from the English at Bombay, promismg them Salsette island 
and Bassem which they were very eager to get The Bombay 
Council, without consul tmg Calcutta, entered mto on agreement 
with Ragoba, and later on (1778) sent an expedition to Poona, 
which ended disastrously Hastings saved the situation by 
sendmg an expedition from Bengal to Surat and entermg mto 
an alliance with the Gaikwar of Baroda (1779) Partly’ by 
slvilful diplomacy and partly by the bnlbant successes of his 
armed forces, Hastings next broke np a dangerous coalition of 
■the JIarathas, Haidar Ah and the Nizam Fmally tlmough the 
mediation of Slabadaji Smdia, who also bad been ovorsted m 
the conflict with the Bntish arms, the Treaty of Salba! uas 
concluded (1782), uhich secured peace with the Haratbas for 
twenty j ears Salsette and Elephanta were ceded to Bombay . 
Hadhu Rao II was recognised as Peshwa Ragoba receii cd 
a pension, and the distnct of Broach uhich the English had 
taken was handed over to Smdia 

The dangers hich Hastmgs had thus averted were by no 
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meaiH (hc'onU oni** «lnch tJjrcit<»ne<l tli<* 
in 17T1 Iliitlnr Ah, l*omg ftpatn nttackt-d hj the Mimthiis 
cillod upon the Madras Council to fuhd the tre'it\ ngntd in 
the prcnous war * Tlie ^Indnis tre Lsurj v as t mptx , nnd the 
>,aaal> of the Carnatic «ould not join m such an nlhanre So 
the Council remained neutral, and Haidar Ah furious at their 
broken pledges, which pa\e the 'Marlthsls free pla\, lx pan to 
look for i nnch help Tliero ere still pl( nt a of rrenchmen to 
bo hired as mercenaries in India, and most of the Indian powers 
made use of them In 177S France and Fnplam! were npain 
at arar Hastings, acting on the Directors* onlers proeceihsl 
to seize both Pondichcra nnd Mnh(?, the Malabar port thus 
cutting off Haidar Ah s communications aMth France Tins 
action proa oked thesc'cond -Ma-sorc wTir(I7S0-8-l) Haidar Ah 
de«cendtd on the Carnatic witJi an armj of SO 000 men and 
100 guns His son, Tipu, cut up Colonel Hail he s cU tachment 
of 3700 men near Conjeairam fcir Hector Munro with the 
main l)od\ shut himself up m Fort St Gcorpe ami called for 
help from Calcutta Hastings was m the midst of his penous 
entanglements with the Marathiis, but act found means to 
meet tins new difficult \ He at once despatched the sett ran, 
Sir Eitc Coote, with 1000 mtn In sea and other rtinforce- 
ments b\ land through Onssa In 1780 Coott won a great 
aactorj o\cr Haidar Ah at Porto Xoao Hut the war con- 
tmued until Haidar Ati s death mxt jear, when his son and 
successor, Tipu Sultan, helped for a time In Hus-^j , took up the 
fighting A French equadron under Admiral dt Stiffren was 
troublesome to the British, but with the Ptaco of Vi rsailles the 
danger from that quarter ceased, and Tipu, fearing that the 
ilarathas might renew thiir attacks, at last made terms with 
the "Madras go\cmmcnt (Treaty of Mangalore, 17S4), much to 
the indignation of Hastings, who from Tipu strucuknt attitude 
and barbarous treatment of Bntish pnsoners foresaw further 
trouble * 

Some of the means hj which Hastings, m desperate financial. 

1 Seo p 203 
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straits and hampered bj his Council found the necess-an cash 
for the pa 5 Tnent of the British forces exposed him to scomlous 
abuse both m his lifetime and after death But he claimed 
nothmg more than the "Mogul political lairs allowed the Com 
panj as sovereign rulers and willmgly tool the odium upon 
himself as his masters theCompanj allowed him no alternative 
which would save the British State and those under its pro 
tection in India In 17S1 when the Calcutta treasurv urgently 
needed monej for the payment of troops Hastmgs went to 
Benares and at immment nsk of lus own life arrested the Raj i 
Chait Smgh who speculatmg on the probability of the over 
throw of the British power had evaded the contributions m 
men and money which as the Company s feudaton he was 
bound to make The Raja escaped and with an armv of 
40 000 men led a revolt which but for Hastmgs courage and 
resource might have had serious consequences The Baja 
was driven to take refuge in Bundelkhand and Hastmgs 
mstalled his nephew in his place under conditions much more 
favourable to the Companj but the cash found m the Raji 3 
treasury forty lakhs of rupees went to the armj as prize 
money 

It saas much for Hastmgs qualities as a statesman that m 
this troubled 3 ear (1781) ho founded partly at his own charge 
the Calcutta JIadrasa and thus took the first step towards the 
revival of Muhammadan education m India In the next 
year having failed to get cash from Chait Smgh lie applied 
to the new Haw ib of Oudh Asaf ud daulah for pannent of 
heavj arrears due to the Company The Hawab was willmg 
if Hastings would agree that the Btgams his mother and 
crrandmotheT Rlmuld bo coTUTxjlled to rclinmnsh the treasure 
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vho retained a considerable part of the treasure, bred to 
tell man\ tales, and boro no malice ngamst Hastings tbcir 
palace ennuchs, n ho suffered mild duress, soon gre« fat and 
rich agam 

Historj gives no parallel case to compare with that of 
Hastings To condemn him for his faults or mistakes w ould 
be hyper criticism, if not rank h\7)ocrisa If Asoka, Akbar or 
Solon, as clncf agent of a tradmg company, had been invested 
mth all the responsibilities of kmgship 3 et made subject to tho 
majont3 of a council dommated b5 tho evil mind of a place- 
hnnter, none of them, being human, nould havo escaped tho 
lash of political moralists 

Hastmgs retired m I7S5, soon after tho signing of tho 
Treatj of "Mangalore, mth the satisfaction of knomng that ho 
had reneired tho foundations of good government in Bengal, 
secured for a time tho safety of the British possessions m 
India and sened tho Company honestly Hindus and 
Muhammadans, high and low, agreed that ho had deserved 
well of India But it suited party politicians in England to 
lend an oar to the malicious slanders of Erancis, and the Prime 
"Minister, Pitt, jaelded to tho clamour for the impeachment of 
the late Governor General Tho House of Lords, after a trial 
which dragged its disgraceful length over seven j ears, acquitted 
Hastings on all charges The Directors of the Company saved 
lum from penur3 , and he lived as a country gentleman in his 
ancestral homo to the ripe old age of cight3 six 


CHAPTER Xn 

cojiyTKizxjs avEixitSLOpy p 73C-XSJiP} 

It Was now, as Hastmgs wrote, impossible for the Compan3 
to retrace “the perilous and wondrous paths by which they 
had attamed their present elevation “ But the British 
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Government m 1"84 were resohed not to nim at an% Iwithei 
temtonal expansion British India i\as to remain as it vns 
on Hastings retirement ^ Pitt s India Act (1784) iiis passed 
to preaent an aggressive poUcj Tlio appomtment of the 
Governor General and Commander in Chief remaine 1 m the 
hands of the Compan\ s Directors subject to approval b\ the 
Crown but a Board of Commissioners for the Affairs of India 
was to be nommated ba the Crown and presided over bi one 
of the kmg 8 ministers in order to scrutmise and check the 
decisions of a Secret Committee of three Directors of the 
Companj m Aihom administrative power should be vested 
This arrangement remamed m force until lSo8 the President 
of the Board actmg as ALnister for India Further legislation 
removed moat of the defects of the Rcgulatmg Act which had 
made Hastmgs position untenable 

Lord Cornwallis (17S6-03) who had proved Ins capacitj m 
trvmg circumstances during the American ar succeeded 
Hastmgs after an mterval filled by Sir John "\Iacpherson the 
ecnior member of Council The full powers he had secnrcd 
enabled him at once to complete Hastmgs reforms b} moisting 
that the Compana s servants should be paid bi adequate fixed 
salaries onl\ One of the sources of corruption was the zaroin 
dan system bj which the Companj collected its land revenue 
through the 3Iogul revenue fanners whose office onginally 
only tenable for life (or for a shorter penod at the overlord s 
pleasure) had tended to become hereditara Besides the 
immense difficulty of checLmg accounts due to the zammdars 
systematic methods of concealmg the actual rents the system 
lent itself to bnbery of the supervismg staff which Cornwallis 
was determmed to suppre<is The Hmdu revenue svstem by 
which the king s officers collected the land tax from the r\ ots 
through the village headmen was not known to Cornwallis 

* It included Bengal Bihar a small part of Onssa, the districts of 
Ghai pva and Benares the Northern Cir^rs escJudingCuntuT "Madras 
and small stop round it Fort St Dav d and a few small stat ons on 
the Bast Coast Bombay Surat and a few small states on the West 
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advi«5crs The new Governor General, morcoi; or, distrusted 
ill Indian methods Against the advice of Ins experienced 
Councdlor, Sir John Shore, he resolved in 1703 to Anglicise tho 
system bj declaring the last assessment made m 1780 to be 
perpetual, expecting that this enactment (called the Permanent 
Settlement) uould at once correct the bad tradition^ of 
centuries, make zammdars good and mtelligent landlords and 
the rvots prosperous and happy tenants The actual result 
■ft as that m a very feu jears most of tho old zamindaxs had 
been sold up m default of punctual pajment of the emment 
demands The new landlords, mostly speculators and usurers, 
rack rented their tenants orse than ever, and the s} stem of 
distramt gave endless opportunities for bribery and corruption 
J^I^y years of legislatia e tmkcnng were required before the 
Permanent Settlement came to bo regarded as advantageous 
to Bengali landlords and possibly useful as a revenue measure. 
The cultivators’ side of the question has given permanent 
employment to legislators, lawj ers and manj others ^ 

Cornwallis’ judicial reforms were conceived m the same 
spirit ^He deprived tho zammdars of their magisterial and 
poUce functions, abolished tho cnmmal jurisdiction of the 
Kawab’s agents and^creased the highlj paid European staff 
bj separatmg revenue from judicial functions C^The trial of 
ordinary c ivil cas es and the control of the police were trans- 
ferred to European judges appomted to each district court 
Pour courts of a/ppeal were set up in the provmcial capitals, the 
judges gomg on circmt, as m England, to hear cnmmal cases 
In this respect, also, Cornwallis ignorance of India led him 
astray .His'^judicial sj-stem was both unpractical ^d im 
politic J Tho judges were f a^ too few and too mexj^enced 
for the work, and Comwalhs failed to understand tlie'jighfc 

* Wcy-j-wars’iittBrThaja'’h.ani'ifidiiun’Iioj' stated 'belore fho 

Select Comnuttee of the House of Coitmiotis that the conthtidn of the 
cultivators had not been improved m any degree though tho landlorda 
had benefited The great defect of the settlement was he pomted out, 
that government had not fixed a maximum rent for the cultivators 
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measures for rootmg out corruption among Indian officials 
But his stnet mtegnty and lovable character were mvalnable 
assets for the nascent British power He chose his European 
agents well Jonathan, Duncan, appomted Resident o{ 
Benares by Cornwallis m 178S founded the Sanskrit College 
He was one of those upright servants of the Compam to wbo<!e 
di5>mterested labours the new India owed much 

Cornwallis agam showed his militarj capacity m the third 
Mjsore War (1790-92) which was forced upon him bi Tipu 
Sultan s ferocious attack upon the Company s ally the Paja 
of Travancore at the end of 17S9 Cornwallis arranged a 
treaty of alliance with the Peshwa and the Nizam In the 
third year of the war which had been mismanaged by the 
Madras authorities he assumed command of the Bntuh 
forces m person and dictated a peace under the walls of 
Sermgapatam by which Tipu was forced to cede half 
of his territories to the aUiea, to paj a large indemnity 
and to hand over his two sons os hostages The share of 
one third of the ceded territory won bj the Companj 
mcluded ^lalabar, Coorg and parts of the presient Salem and 
Madura districts 

Cornwallis retired m 1793 and was succeeded by Sir John 
Shore (afterwards Lord Teignmouth) at a very critical time m 
Maratha affairs Smee the Treaty of Salbai in 1782, 3Iaha 
da]v Smdia whose army was strengthened bj several brigades 
of European troops under the command of the French general 
De Boigne not onl^ mamtamed his position m the north but 
had disputed with Nana Famavis the control of the Peshwa 8 
government Upon his death m 1794 hxs grandnephew, 
Daulat Rao Sindia succeeded, and the sLdful diplomacy of 
Nana Famavis once mbre umted the Maratha confederaev m 
an attack upon the Nizam The latter appealed to the Bntu.h 
for help under the old treaty of alliance agam&t Tipu, but Sir 
John Shore held that he was nof bound to mterfere in quarrels 
between any of the three parties to the treaty His non mter 
veation pohc> was perhaps stnctly ]ust, but it made an enemj 
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of the Nizam, ^^llO after the battle of KlmnlS. (nO'O lia<l to 
lede tcrntor>' both to the PCxliwa and to the Hhon«tle najii 
of Benlr, IjcsuUs pvjing hea\y arrears of Both tho 



Nizam and Tipu again songht help from French mercenaries. 
A jear later the Maratha confederacj m as at nn end Smdio’s 
dlwan, hard pressed for money, extracted chauth — and a good 
deal more — from tho officials and merchants of Poona by force. 
The PCshtva’s Court became a hot-bed of faction and intrigue. 
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and MarStlia politics sink to the level of the demoralised and 
decadent Mognls 

It was this situation which Lord Alormngton {Marque's 
Welle»le\ ) whose 5 ounger brother Arthur afterwards Duke 
of Welhngton, was then a colonel in the armv at Madras, was 
called upon to face nhen he took over charge from Lord 
Tcignmouth m 1 79S He had “served on the Board of Control 
smee 1793 when the French Republic declared nar against 
England and was th*"^foTe m clo'^e touch with Indian affairs 
Napoleon was in Egvpt and the fame of hjs exploits echoed 
throughout India Tipu’s hopes of revenge were encouraced 
by French revolutionary agents at the Mysore Court, nho were 
permitted to address the Sultan as ‘ Citoycn Tipu ” So lonff 
as battalions officered bv Frenchmen formed the backbone of 
Indian armies there could be no secunti for the British 
posseS&ions or hope of a lasting peace m India 

Wcllcslej lost no time m carrvmg out his scheme of “ suh* 
sidiary alhance,” a compact by wluch the Indian states re* 
nounced the French or anv European connection except the 
Bnti'h, and placed thcrn'ches under the protection of the 
Compana Tlic French battalions u ere to be disbanded and 
rejilaced b\ a contmeent of the Compana ’s troops, for which 
the state concerned made provision, either ba the cession of 
territory or bv pajanent of a snb^sidi The Companv under 
took to protect the ruler of the state from either external or 
internal aggression, and not to interfere m internal adrajni->- 
tration, while all the foreign relations of the state were to l>e 
under the control of the Compam or its political aWint No 
Europeans, other than Bntidi, were to be m the service of the 
state except ha the Compana s consent 

The Nizam was the first to be persuaded that lus oim 
safety laii m accepting Wellesicj ’s terms He was reheved of 
the difficult j of disbandmg 14,000 men under French com- 
mand b\ the darmg of a In elv joung subaltern, John Malcolm, 
tWBnt L^h political agent ’Nefiedej next approached Tipu, 
■who, vamlj expect mg Napoleon’s help, replied onh until 
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insolence HdVinc ib oUite proof of Tipu N\»th 

Fnnee ^^oIleH.le^ dcclirod in Ei bniar\ 17^0 ftnd Kul lu^ 
plans *50 well that alx)ut ten ^^eeks hter Strmsrtl'ntaw was 
stormed Tipu fell fight mq b^^^el\ withm a gntc\\a> of flu 
fortress The fourth, and list 'Mv'Ore \\nr thus tndeil un 
expectedli with the complete collap e of i state which hid 
been a thorn m the British side almost from its found ition 
thirt V eight Tears bi fore 

^elleslei, after much dchbcrition deeidwl to niton, the 
central part of the Hte Sultm 3 (emton to the former Hindu 
dmasti rejiresented b\ an infant* Krishna Itaja WoiUiar* 
under British control The Coimbitoro district, Knuara and 
the rest of the sei coast were retained bi tlu Company The 
hizam rebeived a large slice of the nortlicm district 1 Iho 
two sons of Tipu were gii en liberal pt nsions In 1 SOI Welh slej 
put an end to the dual si stem of goi eminent in the Carnatlo, 
which had proved itMilf as impossible tlu re ns it had been in 
Bengal The province was placed under the direct adminis 
tration of the Slidras Go\ emment, the heirs of tlu lati Nnw fib 
Aluhammad Aii ^ whoso intrigues with lipu had bun dm 
covered bemg granted a pension Tanjort , fornicrlj SUrdinjl a 
jagir was taken o\cr bj the Company about the samo tinio on 
account of a disputed succession 

Wellesley next turned his attention to affairs in the north 
Oudli was m the samo condition as tho Carnatic worso than 
useless as a defence for the north west frontier of B( ngiil for 
which purpo<3o Hastings had supported tho fonm r Nawub, and 
suffering from a weak and vicious rukr onlj kept on hm thronn 
by the Bntiab power Albars moasiircs in hiuIj fiji'inn 
stances would have been more drastic than Welle sl(> h and 
his feudatory would not ha\o dared to piocmstmati Aft« r 
much hesitation tho Nawab, S ladat Ah, agreed to W( Ih hU j a 
demands— tto disband his oivn troops and provide for a ton 
tmgent of the Company s forces by coding Rtilitlkhand and 
part of the Doab mcludmg the fortress of Allahabad (1801) 

^ Ho died in 1705 
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The jeat before b»anaFamT.\is had died After the death 

of Ahalj V Bai m l^Oo no'^Iaratha state continued to fulfil the 
religious duties of a Hindu government with regard to agn 
culture toads irrigation and useful public works The great 
Si\ajis successors were plungmg India into the mire of a 
lawless militarism The predatory sj stem of warfare uhich 
Sivaji Viad adopted as a temporarj e:spedient had become a 
fixed principle m Alaratha political economj The strength of 
the Maratha armies was no longer the sturdi fmgal Maratha 
yeomanry fired by zeal for the dharma but French soldiers of 
fortune who struggled to drill and disciplme a horde of mer 
cenanes and banditti of many races paid onlv bj plunder 
Wellesley s policy as rapidly reducmg the area upon which 
their lawless cliaulh could be levied and was thus a direct 
challenge to the Jlaratha states His opportunitj for inter 
vention was given bj the Warathas themselves "Nana 
Famavis had refused to accept a subsidiary alhance offered by 
Wellesley after the death of Tipu But Baji Pao H the last 
and most ignoble of the Pesh vas after the battle of Poona 
(ISO"^) m which lus own and Smclia s forces were routed bv 
Ja^uant RSo Holkar fled for British protection and m the 
same year signed the Treaty of Eassem hi which he accepted 
Wellesley s terms on condition of bemg remstnted as Pc'^hua 
General Arthur Vt eUesley conducted lum back to Poona mtb 
out opposition but Smdia uho kept the blmd old P dsliah 
Shah Alara under his control at Delhi combined Anth the 
Bhonsle Raja of Berar (Nagpur) in resistmg the British 
demands 

The first year of the second Alaratha W ar (1803-5) added 
another famous chapter to the military historv of the East 
India Company General W eUesIey m the Deccan with only 
4i00 men defeated Sindia s army at least seven times as 
numerous at the battle of Assay c near Ahmadnagar and the 
Bhonslo Raju still moro decisively at Argaon in BerSr shortly 
aftcrivards The Raja made peace in the Treat v of Dtog ion 
giving up Cuttack ns the price of a subsidiary alliance In 
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Hindustan General Lake’s army defeated Smdia’s Trench 
bngades under Perron, De Boigne’s successor, and entered 
Delhi After another decisive defeat at Lasvarl, Smdia also 
gave up the fight, and by the Treaty of Surjl Arjungaom 



accepted a siibsidiarj alliance, surrendermg all his territory 
between the Ganges and the Jumna, besides Ahmadnagar and 
Broach, as proan-'ion for the Companj ’s troops Some of this 
temtorj , hou ea er, n as made over to the Nizam • Ahmadnagar 
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was given back to the Feahwa Thus ended the first j ear’s 
campaign 

Nest year Holkar, havmg refused the British terms 
attacked The campaign began badl\ Through Colonel 
Monson s mcompetent handling his sepov battalions and 
cavalrj were caught ui one of the passes of Rajputana and 
neatly annihilated (1804) The llarathae then made a raid 
on Delhi but were repuhed by Colonel Ochterloni Hollar’s 
mam armj was defeated at Dig, but General Lake was forced 
to rai-e the siege of the Jat fortress of Bharatpur after several 
attempts to storm it had failed The Raja, however, sub 
nutted to a treaty, and lake w&s on the pomt of bringing 
Holkar to his knees when the Directors m England, on heanng 
of ilonson’s defeat, recalled Wellesley (1805) and sent .out 
Cornwallis agam, with orders to stop the war 

Another of Wellesley’s far seemg projects was also upset 
bv the Directors’ anxiety for their dividends He saw clearly 
that the want of proper education prevented the Company’s 
civil servants from fulfilling the great responsibilities now 
imposed upon them On the foundation of a good European 
education he would have given them “ an mtimate acquaint 
ance with the historj , languages, customs and manners of the 
people of India and with the Slahometan and Hmdoo codes of 
law and religion ” He would thus have extended the com 
radeship m arms, already begun with such signal success, to a 
complete understanding m political, social and religious life 
Such an education must necessarily have been given on Indian 
soil Wellesley’s College of Fort William might ha\ e been the 
foundation of a great Anglo Indian university Its removal 
to Haileyburj m England was one of the grave political 
blunders made by the Directors which has never been 
remedied 
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CHAPTER XIII 

THE sums XN THE PUNJAB — QUBKHA litARATHA AND PINDAM 
WAKS— CKABTEB ACT OF 1813 — THE FIRST ENGIJSH UM 
VERSITY 

(1806-23 Baklow IMinto and Hastings) 

'Weixe'sLiHY had made the British pow er paramount in India 
and like Warren Hastings had pointed out a safe and 
contmuous course for its administrative pohcj But owmg 
partly to the mercenary Tiews of the Directors and partly to 
the short term of office of the successive Governor Generals 
it was a long time before any of the rulers of Bnlish India 
ventuTed to stand iorih. again with a eonstructive prograuane 
The problems of internal administration were generalh left 
m the hands of British officials who made their career m 
India until by their researches and patient n ork m patching 
up the old machmery and m oilmg or ro malong the neu they 
gradually built up a bureaucratic tradition to serve as the 
groundwork for the British Indian state Parliament con 
tinned to 1 eep a watchful eye on Indian affairs and from 
time to time laid down general principles expressing tbe desire 
of the British nation that India should he well and wisely 
governed The Governor General s pohca was usually 
dictated by orders from the Directors hj England s relations 
■with the other European powers or by conditions created 
b} hostile Indian states 

liOrd Cornwallis was old and feeble when he returned to 
India in 180o He died the same jear Sir George Barlow 
■who succeeded as a stop gap gave effect to the Directors 
orders of non mtervention Ho not only prevented General 
Lake from dictating reasonable terms to Holkar hut con 
eluded treaties both mth him and Sindia b\ ■which the 
Rajput states were dchberatclj abandoned to the tender 
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mercies of tbeir Maratha and Pindari enemies Lake resol- 
nteh O 2 >posed this shameful desertion of fncndlv states, and 
resigned uhen Barlow insisted on it 

A mutmj of the sepoy garrison of Vellore, in the Carnatic, 
which occurred m 180G, is of no historical importance Tho 
appointment m the same 3 ear of a British Conservator of 
Forests m Slalabar is of much greater significance, though the 
necc'ssit} of a systematic control of Indian forests was not 
recognised until 1864 

Sir George Barlow m 1807 was transferred to the governor- 
ship of the Jladras Presidenc 3 , which b\ Welleslea 's conquests 
had reached almost its present area In the revenue settle- 
ment of Sladras British admimstrators came m contact wath 
the ancient Hmdu r 3 otwari S 3 'stem, the ments of which, as 
compared with the zammdari system, had been upheld by 
Akbar, as they were subsequent!} by man} Bntish officials^ 
notably by Sir Thomas Afunro, who, like Als.bar, still lives m 
the grateful memor} of the people But even the best of the 
Compan} s servants were unable to cope suceessfull} watli all 
the diflSciilties of the situation in. wluch they were placed 
Shortlv before Sir George Barlow s transfer Lord ilmto 
took over the Governor Gencralsliip of Bengal In tho six 
years of Uis term of office (1807-13) he was mostly occupied 
m combatmg ^Napoleon’s mfluence m the East and in dealing 
with the growing power of the Sildis Banjit Singh, the 
youthful leader of one of the Sikh mtsh, had earlier obtained a 
strong position m the Punjab, under the protection of Zaman 
Shah, the grandson of the Afghan long, Ahmad Shah Abdali 
B\ umtmg most of the SiMi imsJs into a strong confederacy 
and collectmg a large array drilled and officered by Frenchmen 
and Italians, he w as able m 1 801 to assert his independence as 
Raja of Lahore His ambitions went further, and when m 
1806 he crossed the Sutlaj and began to claim sovereignty 
over all the Sikh states between that nver and the Jumna, 
Lord Slmto, m spite of official non intervention rules, thought 
it necessar} to take action Some of the Cis Sutlaj Sildi 
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states appealed to him for protection, and a British anny 
moved up to support them At the same time a pohtica! 
officer, Charles ‘Metcalfe, uas sent to Amntsar to negotiate 
and m 1809 a treaty was 'ngnod there bj ■which Ranjit Smgh 
bound himself to perpetual ftieniLhip with the British, and 
renounced anv rights over the Cis SutHj states under British 
protection while the British Government recognised the Raja 
as an independent ruler north of the SutHj ^ Ranjit Smgh 
kept hi» pledged uord faithfully untd his death thirtv vcars 
later 

Lord Mmto also arranged a similar treat i with the Amirs of 
Smd and sent embassies to Persia and Afghanistan to counter* 
act French mfluence m those quarters More important were 
his expeditions to capture the French naval bases and com 
mercial harbours in the Indian seas and m the Pacific In 
1810 the "Mauritius and neighbounng islands were taken In 
the same year the Dutch stations m the Spice Islands, uhich 
Tiere also enemy possessions as Holland 'nas then an annexe 
of Napoleon s empire, were captured In 1811 an expedition, 
which Lord Mmto accompanied, stormed Batana and took 
possession, of Java * Military operations had been previously 
undertaken to put down disorders m Bundelkhand, hut in 
deference to the principle of non intervention the JIarathas 
and Pmdaris were allowed to subject all the weaker stales 
which reraamed outside the Bnlidi raj to their ruthless de 
predations and unbndled excesses 

In 1813 Parliament began to scrutmise the conditions of 
British India and the effect of "the monopolies granted to the 
Compana before renewmg the Charter of 1793 The iniesti 
gallons o! the Select Committee showed clearlv the impoho 
of Cornwallis’ plan of filling all the higher judicial and reaenue 
appointments with Europeans TIic Bntish law courts were 
unpopular with both the higher and lower classes of Indians, 

* In 1810 Ranjit Singhs penerul Mwr Dtwan Cliond dwe Ui® 
Afgl ana out of Kaahmlf where thej hml perTwtrated tiOmUe cnielties 

* It was restored to Holland m 1814 
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and reliable evidence nas almost unobtainable iCeitlior 
judges nor police could cope mth the increase of crime, 
espcciallj dacoit}, and the civil courts were completely 
blocked with the enormous accumulation of arrears On the 
revenue side the European officials, how ever zealous and able 
thej might be, were largeK m the hands of ill paid and un- 
rehahle natiic subordinates Parliament, however, did not 
then see its way to drastic measures of admmistrativo reform, 
but abolished the commercial monopoly of the Company, 
except as regards its China trade, and renewed the Charter 
for twentj years only At the same time it removed the 
restrictions which the Companj hod placed upon Clmstian 
missionanes, while it mamtained the principle of full religious 
liberty for all Indians It further resolved that a lakli of 
rupees should be set aside annuallj for encouraging indigenous 
hterature and for promoting scientific knowledge in Bntish 
India 

The Earl of Moira, afterwards Marquess of Hastings, 
succeeded Lord Min to in 1813 If not possessed of high in 
tellectual powers, he was a clear thmking and upright man of 
action who realised that whether India should be goaemed 
after British or Hmdu ideals or according to the highest 
pnnciples of Islam, it was essential that the strong arm of the 
Jaw should be mamtamed before any plans of social or political 
reform could be made effective Most of his term of office 
(1813-23) was occupied m the necessary police work and m 
securing the safetv of Bntish India “ 

Bv Welleslej’s subsidiary alhance ivith Oudh m 1801 
Bntish temtoiy had been brought into contact with the Nepal 
state The Gurkhas said to be of Bajput ongm, had m 1769 
overrun the earher mhabitants of Nepal the Newars, and were 
now constantly raidmg and appropriatmg Bntish territory 
An unprovoked attack by them on the Company s frontier 
pohee stations m 1814 determined Lord Hastings to declare 
war The mountamous nature of the country and the 
ohstmate courage of the Gurkha highlanders made this a most 
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diiHcolt and costh nndertatmg The first rear of the cam- 
paign \ras marked by ‘tenons Bnti«h rerertes, which put aD 
the JIaratha poweis and their alhes, the Pmdans, on the alert, 
m expectation of the downfall of the Bntish xaj At length, 
at the beg innin g of 1S16, General Ochterlonr was m a position 
to threaten the Xepalese capital, Katmandu, and terms o! 
peace were settled br the Treat v of Segauli The Xepale‘=e 
retired from Sikkim and from the ‘^ite^ upon which the Lill- 
stations of Simla, Kami Tol and iI\ii,soone were sub-^quently 
built They ceased also to encroach upon the lowlands called 
the Tarai 

With a dangeroua enemy, soon to prove an mvaluable and 
trustworthy ally, thus subdued Lord Hastings now turned his 
attention to the PmdarTi, who, both as. allies of Sindia and of 
Holkar, and as mdependent freebooters, were devastating the 
Rajput states and had long been a terror to peaceful villages 
over a vast tract of country, upon which they descended like 
lavenms: wolves from their remote hiding places in the Tindhya 
moimtains north of the Xarbada The break-np of the Mogul 
empire and the partial pacification effected by Wellesley had 
let loose njion the country hordes of disbanded soldiery and 
common mlHans subcistmg by warfare, who, having no root 
in the sod and no rehmons principles to hi e for, had at fir<t 
swelled the onlmarj bands of outlaivs and cnminal^ Gradually 
the^Pindirlsorgamsed themselves into tnbes under recognisctl 
leaders, some of whom were ambitiou» to become war-lortls, as 
many of tbcir forefathers had been At the beginning of the 
nineteenth century , Amir Khan, a Pathan chief, had under him 
a more or less disciplined Pmdari army, with a strong force of 
artillery But the residue of the Pmdarls were common 
mimuders, male and female, who, in bands sometimes 3000 
strong, mounted on ponies or camels carrying several da vs* 
provisions, would nde thirty or forty mdcs at a stretch over 
coontiy’ impassable for a regular army until their objectne 
— villages worth lootmg — iras reached Then they divided 
and fell ujion their \nctims with diabolical fury , urtil with 
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pitiless torture, murder and ravishment they had extracted all 
the monej and \aluablc3 they could discover, seized all the 
cattle worth having and burnt or destroyed -what they could 
not take away * 

The Pindari hordes had raided British temtory for several * 
5 ears, but it was not until 181G, when Amir Khan laid siege to 
Jaipur and over 300 villages m the Ganj am district were ruined 
in one fell swoop of these savage bandits, that Ixird Hastings 
determmed that drastic measures were necessarj By a fine 
stroke of statesmanship ho made it an occasion to rescue the 
Bajput States from the condition mto which they had been 
brought bj Barlow’s desertion of them, and to brmg about a 
final settlement with the ^Marathos He first renewed friendly 
relations with the prmcipal Rajput states and brought them 
mto Ime ivith British policy b^ treaties which guaranteed their 
future securitj Amir Khan was detached from the Slaratha 
alliance and put on a better road by the grant of the Kawab 
ship of Tonk m Rajputana The Peshwa, BajI Eao, who had 
further disgraced himself hj connivmg at the murder of an 
envoj sent to Poona by the Gaikwar under British safe- 
conduct, was forced to surrender his cnmmal minister, Tnm- 
Inkji, and to agreo to a modification of tlie Treats of Bassem 
Apa Salub, regent for the Bhonsle Raja of Borax, also entered 
mto a subsidiarj alliance Smdia was detected m mtngucs 
with Nepal, hut was overnw ed by the extent of Lord Hastmgs’ 
mihtarj preparations The Go\ emor General had behind lum 
the largest armv hitherto assembled m British India, 120,000 
men and 300 guns , Smdia rcluctantlj agreed to sign a treaty 
and gi\c up two fortresses as security 

The campaign against the Pmdaris lasted only a few months 
and was concluded at the bcgmnmgof 1818, by which time the 
nmnanls of their bands had been driven back to their moun- 
tain haunts and surrounded bj n mihtar} cordon Chitu, tha 
most dreaded of their three thief Jeadera, escaped to the 
junglea, where the tigers did justice accortling to Sukracharj a’s 
cotie The second, Kanm Khan, surrendered and was given 
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an estate upon which he and his band might settle peacefulh 
The third took refuge mth Smdii, but uas gi\en up and 
committed suicide in prison 

While Lord Hastmgs, whose abihtj as a general uas made 
more conspicuous hy bis fine tact and genume landness, was 
breaking up this huge criminal organisation, Baji Rao, Api 
Sahib Bhonsle and the chiefs of Indore made a last desperate 
effort to shake off British control (third llaratha War) BajI 
Rao’s army fell upon the British Resident s sepoy contingent 
at Kirki, near Poona, but was repulsed with heavy loss 
(November 1817) Two more defeats, at Koregaon ahd Asbti, 
m the following jear settled the fate of the Pr&bwa Ho 
surrendered to Sir John Malcolm, was deposed bj Lord 
Hastmgs, but allow cd to retire to Bithur, near Cawnporc, with 
a raumficent pension of 8 lakhs It was from this retreat 
that his adopted son, Nana Sahib, plotted agamst the Bntish 
raj and supplemented the last Peshwa’s einl record bj the 
foul murder of iromen and children m 1857 

At Nagpur, Apa Sahib, who had now made himself Raja, 
followed Baji Rao's treacherous example But fourteen 
hundred of the Companj’s sepojs under Captain Fitzgerald 
held out agamst the lifaratha armj, more than twelic times 
their number, and on tho arrival of British TOinfoiecmcnts 
Api Sahib surrendered The Regent of Indore, TuKI BaT, 
Jaswant Rao Holkar s widow , tried to negotiate a peace with 
the Bntish general, Sir Tliomas Hislop, but was murderwl b^ 
a Pathan officer In the battle of Mahidpur, which followed 
immediately (December 1817), Holkar s forces were routed 
A tnatj was signed m the followang month 

In the final settlement (1818) tlio Prshwa’s office was 
abolished and his tcmtori , excepting an appanage assigned 
to the Ruju of Saturu as Siiajis heir, was annexid by tlio 
Company The Bombay Prtsidency was thereby constituted 
nearly ns it now stands and Bntish t< mtory united o\cr nearly 
the wliole coast line Apa Sahib was dciKi>5( d 

The Jsugpur or Berur state ceded its distriets north of the 
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Narbada Its boundaries, together %%ath those of Holkar and 
Sindia, uere stnctlj dcBned, and wuth the end of the sinister i 
domination ol the Maratha chieftains m Maharashtra the 



political atmosphere of India began to be cleaner and more 
n holcsome 

liOrd Hastmgs himself was almost fully occupied in com 
pletmg Wellesley’s work of pacification, but liis term of office 
was al«!o memorable for educational progress in Bengal The 
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Hmdtt College at Calcutta ^aa founded m 1817 under official 
auspices ‘ to instruct the sons of Hindus in the European and 
Asiatic languages and sciences ’ There n as, hou ever, greater 
driving poncr behind the hnlkant xvotk, commenced m 1800, 
of an English nearer, Joshua IMarshman, a prmter, Wilham 
Ward, and the son of a Tillage schoolmaster, William Carei,' 
when, bemg refused permission to preach Clinstiamty m^tho 
Companv s temtones, thei sought protection under the 
Danish flag at FredenJjiagore (Scram pore), and set ijp a 
pnntmg press and a paper mill In 1818 thej published the 
first lemacular neivspaper, Samadiar Darpan, a weeUv, de- 
voted to their religious propaganda The Serampore Jbssion 
Dress on its early da^ s, besides a great number of Temacalar 
editions of the Bible and one of the Ramdyana, published 
numerous lexicons, grammars, scientific and historual norls 
and school books, both m English and m the vernaculars 
Carey, m addition to his duties as professor of Sanskrit, Bengah 
and ilarathi at the College of Port Wilbam, continued the 
botanical researches begun by Roxburgh, one of the Companj ’s 
medical officers, and edited the latter’s chief scientific -works, 
Hortwa BeTigaUns^s and Flora iTidica Marshman’s interests, 
IdvO those of his Indian forerunner, Kabir, were chieflj theo 
logical, but his Christian propaganda mcluded the instruction 
of the vreavers of Serampore m the technical improvements 
which, towards the end of the eighteenth century, had more 
than doubled the productive power of the English hand wearer 
Hia -work in this direction bore great f rmts ® Unfortunatelv 
it was not appreciated or followed up systematically, either by 
Indians or Europeans, until the begmnmg of the twentieth 

' Carey began his career aa a shoeinaker a apprentice 

* The author discovered about the beginning of the present centiirj, 
that the only part of India where these jrnproveajents were generallj 
known bv -vtllago weavers was m the districts round Serampore Hero 
about 10 OOO of them atiU held their oivn against power loom products 
entirely by the use of these improvements Ufarshman, the ueaver 
missionary, must be regarded aa the real founder of the modem wo-ve- 
ment for the preservation of the Indian hand loom industry 
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centuTN JIarshman’s son, J C Marshman the lustonan, 
founded the Serampore College, •nhich in 1827, bj a diploma * 
granted b\ the Danish king, Fredenck W ■was recognised as a \ 
umversitv, the first of its kind m India 

Tlie Christian propaganda inspired a learned Bengali 
Brahman, Ram ISIohun Eoj , to combat its vigorous attacks on 
Hin duism b\ publishmg English and vernacular editions of tho 
Upaniohads and the Vedanta Sutras At tho same time he 
advocated tho reform of orthodox Brahmimcal ntual m the 
direction of Chnstian protestantism, and the abolition of m 
human practices like sati, which wore not in accordance with 
the true spirit of the Vedas In 1828 Ram Slohun Ro\ and 
his followers founded the Brahmo Samaj, the first of modem 
Hmdu reform associations Indian vernacular journalism was 
created bj tho controversy started bj the Samachar Darpan^ 
and contmued for the next tJnrty years to reneiv the age long 
rehgious discussions of Indian debatmg halls 


CHARTER XTV 

ITEST HTJKMESE "WAR — SOCIAL REFOR5IS A>D ENGLISH 
EDUCATION — CHARTER ACT OF 1833 

(1823-36, Amherst and Bentinck) 

Lord Amherst succeeded Lord Hastmgs m 1823, after a 
short mteiregnmn and was soon mvolvedin the first Burmese 
War (1824—26) This Vias brought about bj the attempts of 
a Tiarlike dynastj, founded m Upper Burma hj Alaungpra 
m l'752, to extend its conquests into India The Burmese 
''OTUfts, hnrh 'jaawmuJry ■st'izefi Assam, ^ac’nar anti ITianipur 
In 1823 they attacked the British outposts to enforce their 
ruler’s claim to Eastern Bengal as an ancient provmce of the 
Burmese Empire The war, after many difficulties had been 
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o\etcomc was ended bj the treaty of \'indabo (182G) Trluch 
gave the Comy>any the provinces of Assam Arakan and Tenas- 
senm In the same jear a slur on British mditan prestige 
w'is injied out b\ the storming of the fortress of Bharatjrar 
nhich had resisted Lord Lake in 1805 A cousin of the de 
ceased Raja belieimg the citadel to be iinpregnalde had 
dejiosed the rightful heir and defied the Governor C enemf 
Lord Combermere in command of tho Company s troops 
took the fortress after a short siege and restored the statits quo 

In 1828 Lord William Bcntmcl who had had previous 
Indian expenence as Governor of Madras succeeded as 
Governor General m Bengal After effectmg vanous econo 
mies m the civd and mUitary services necessitated In the 
heav^ cost of the Burmese War he at once turned his attention 
to a great social reform upon ’nhich his mmd was set— the 
prevention of sati The practice of this cruel nte had been 
prohibited in Maharashtra and a few other Hindu states but 
it u as extremely prevalent m Bengal where from oOO to over 
800 vomen submitted to it yearlj by no means alwajs 
voluntarily Lord WTlliam havmg found out that he could 
relj upon the actne Support of Ram Mohim Roy and other 
leaders of Hmdu opinion passed m 1829 the regulation making 
sail a cnmmal offence Subseq^uent legislation extended the 
prohibition to tho whole of Bntish India ^ The suppression 
of Vagi (thuggee) the murderous trade of one of the ancient 
robber guilds whose activities had been vastly extended by 
the poUtical disorders of the eighteenth century next 
taken m hand After about eight years of strenuous pohee 
work directed by Sir William Sleeman the organisation was 
completelv broken up and the highways of India became safer 
than they had been for centuries 

The after effects of the political demorahsation of the pre 
vious century were also felt m the condition of many of the 

‘ Bentinck also made unsuccessful efiorts to put a stop to the 
homble human, (menahj sacrifices of the Khonds of Or ssa more 
©ftoet ve measures were taken about twenty years later 
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fcud'xtorj st'\tc'>, ns wiil ns in Dntish Iiulin Tho Dujput 
pnnces rclcn^xl from the ojiprcHsion <•( the Mirathus, onie 
more {(11 upon onch other Corruption nnd di^onUr wtrt 
rampant m Oudh alicl m the Nizam’s dominions Tht rxoln 
of Msborc inccn‘«cd nt the incrcnsinp exactions of tin Raja « 
goTemraent, ro-^c in reliolhon In Coorg the Raja murd<n*d 
most of lua o«ti rthtnes, innlo and female, treated his suh 
jecta \nth similar unhridltal Rrocitj, nnd ojx'nly declan.d his 
hostilitj to the British ruj Tlie Goiinior Ginernl nftir tho 
restoration of order m 'Mysore, dcjwsed tho Riija nnd placed 
the state under n British Corami^sioni r (1831) Coorg iiaa. 
also occujiied 1 a a British force Tlie Rajil was deport ( h 1 and, 
as he had eiterminated nil his male heirs, tho state was nn- 
nextsl (1834) The extinction of tho ruling house nlso led to- 
the annexation of Ciichar (1S30) a part of Indian temtorv 
recovered from tho Burmese But cxcipt under special cir> 
cumstances «hen it seemed to he the onl\ euro for mis 
government, Lord William Bcntmtk vas opjyised to tho 
pohej of annexation, although if tho principle of self dcler- 
mmation had lxM;n camtd out, prohahlj most of the states of 
India in his davs would have voluntanh placed themseivts 
under Bntish rule 

Tlie comparative peace vihich India enjoved dunng liis 
term of oRice enabled I.o«l William Ilentinck to devote most 
of his attention to admmistmtivc reforms, chief among vvliioh 
was the admission of Indians to responsible judicial nnd 
executive appointments /nim which Cornwallis had cxeludid 
them the abolition of Cornwallis’ Fnglish pattern provincial 
law courts and the substitution of tho vernaculars for tho 
Mogul official language, Persian in judicial proceedings 

With curious mconsistencj Bentinck lent himself to 
illogical proposals for Anglicising Indian education put for 
ward by tho Board established to carrj out tlie provnsions of 
the Charter Act of 1833 That Act, i ntende d bj Parliamint 
tpLinf use tho democratic spirii^of Jho Bntish Reform Act of 
tl^prevaou^ jear mto Ind ian adm inistration, had orfoined 
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that no Indian subject of the I^g should, “ b\ reason of hu 
religion, place of birth, descent, colour or any of them, be 
debarred from any office in British India The question 
•which presented itself to Lord Wilbam and his CoimciUors 
was,, how could Indians be qnabfied to fill the offices thus 
thromi open to them * Should they be taught Western 
ideas and sciences mtbrectlj through their vemaculars and 
through their own classical languages, Sanskrit and Arabic, 
one of which all educated Indians at that tune Imew * Or 
should they be obliged m schools supported Government, 
to learn directly from Enghsh teachers and from English 
school books * To a modem educationiat it might seem 
astonishing that such a question should have arisen But 
British statesmen m those dajs had not begun to touch 
educational problems at home , m India opinions uero divided 
into two camps— the Orientalists or vemaculansts, and the 
Anglicists ^ 

Both sides recogmsed the ultimate pohtical goal towards 
which the Charter Act pointed Slost, if not all, nere agreed 
that Indian literature contamed nothmg worth} of prcserva* 
tion for its oivn sake The cfise for the veraaculansts was 
admiriblj put b\ a Bengal cmhan, Brian H Hodgson,* who 
was in a good jicsition to judge from having been in close 
touch mth the people outside the Eurojiean commercial 
centres Ho tried to lift the question into a higher plane than 
that of mere admmistrvtive utilitj " Leammg,” ho said, 
was not m itself a blessing it is only so according to its 
use and application ’ " The end of education was to uplift 

the people from the dust and to breathe that generous fire 
into their torpid souls, the kindling of which must be the 
beginmng of their regeneration ” After citing the histoncal 

* Di3tiajjuisli«l for his researches ui zoology and studies of tho 
archaeology, rehgiem and history of iNepal His views on education 
wero first set forth m three letters to the Frwul of Indta o\er the 
name of Juniua Tliey were reprinted m his oun name in a pamphlet 
entitled pre rmmence of t! e I €mae\dart or lh« Anghctda 

atwicered, published by the Seramiioro Tress lo 1837 
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precedent of the Temacularisation of official procedure m 
England which had helped to lay the foundation of pohtical 
hbertj, he prophesied that the use of a foreign language like 
English as the official medium of instnfction m India would 
create pohtical dangers by disorganismg Indian society, would 
fxsnefit the few but keep the masses m ignorance, and " gener 
ate or confirm servilo mtcllectual habits, especially when 
combined with the absence of political hherty ” There were, 
he pointed out, two sides to the educational problem — the 
education of the governors as well as of the governed One 
of the great evils of the Mogul regime had been that the 
official language, Persian, was unloiown to the great mass 
of the governed It would be true statesmanship “ to bmd 
the many to ourselves by community of language let us 
aemaculanso oursdits and our knowledge for the common 
benefit 

A part of Hodgson s plan for efiectmg this was the estab 
hshment of normal schools for the training of vernacular 
teachers, so that the existmg Hindu and Muhammadan 
cducationol machmery might have been fully utilised In 
lugher education he would have made Sansloit and Arabic 
literature the instruments, not the direct means and end of 
matruction They should only be taught at the public ex 
pense on condition that the students simultaneouslv leamt 
I!ngh<>h or modem science The decision m the controversy 
rested with the law Member of Council, Mr Thomas (Lord) 
Macaula\, recently appointed under the Charter Act, who was 
also nommated as President of the Board of Education 
Being entirely ignorant of Indian conditions he naturally 
took the side of the Anglicists He was supported enthusi 
astically by another newcomer, an eloquent young Scotch 
nusbionara, Alexander Duff, as well as by many Bengalis, 
who were more captiaated the ai nflEwie, lw,Vl 

out to them than by the religious arguments Lord William 
Bi ntmek w as earned aw ay ba the EaA\ Member’s fine rhetoric, 
and m his last year of office (1S35) issued the Resolution 
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Trhich decided tliat “ the funds appropnated to education 
TTould be best employed m English, education onlv 

The contTOversy has considerable hi&toncal importance, 
but the drift of it add the consequences of the decision then 
taken are not often coixecth understood Alacaulay did not, 
as IS often a'isumed give India freer access to Y estem litera 
ture and sciences Tho&e who benefited pecunianh bv his 
literary scheme uere the few who least needed help Even if 
no Enghsh schooU, had been opened the education given for 
long ages m Indian semmanes and homes would have enabled 
the intellectual e7i/e of India to get access to English hteriture 
easUy, and thereby all the real benefit of it would have slowlv 
filtered dowmrards But as long as only the most inferior 
posts m the Compan\ s service were open to Indians only a 
few took an actne mterest m \Yesteru learning The British 
Parliament, not "Macaulay, provided the necessary stimulus 
The educational sj'stem started by JIacaulay simplv shelved 
the mam question, the education of the Indian masses, m 
which he him‘=elf professed the deepest interest, until the 
difficulties of deaUng with it had mcreased tenfold Though 
the mam root of the troubles of British administrators — then 
and now — laj in the economic and moral consequences of 
the prolonged Turkish, Pathan and 2kIogal domination m 
India, "Macaulay s failoro to grasp the great opportunities of 
hi3 time added immense!} to the task of modem cducationbts 
^Moreover, the stamp of mferiont} officiall} put upon all Indian 
culture bj Itacaulay and his successors^ automatically closed 
man} avenues of emplovment to Indians and thus frustrated 
to no small extent the generous mtentions which prompted 

^ * The contro^ersj conttnited for some time after a 

departure and Lord Auckland made eott\e concessions to the ver 
nacularibts But Hodgson fell into official d sfai our and Duff wl o 
^alnly bele\ed t1 at India Anglic sed would lne^*Itabb become 
Christian continued to hold the ear of Goi eminent both jn Calcutta 
an 1 in London He inspired S r C! arles it ood s educational despatch 
m 18o4 nnl led tl o organisation of the Calcutta Vnncrsity until ho 
flnaU} left India w 1SS3 
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the passing of the Charter Act of 1833 Tlio best results of 
Bentmek’s educational prognwnmo \vero acliie'^cd In the 
medical schools The Calcutta and Sladras Medical Collcgei 
were both opened in 1835 

Another prolonged parliamentary mqmrj p’^ceded tlio 
renewal of the Company’s Charter for the third time since 1773 
Besides the important provisions mentioned above, the Act 
abolished the last of the Companj ’s monopolies, the Clima trade, 
and put an entire stop to its tradmg activities The legislative 
penvers of the government of India were formally recognised 
a Commission presided o\ cr bj the Law ilcmber n as appointed 
to take m hand the revision and codification of Bntisli Indian 
laws The temtones of Agra and Oiidh 'ocro constituted into 
a fourth Presidency — the North-Western ProiiTnces,^ and Lord 
Wilham Bentmck was made the first Go\ omor General of India 
The revemie settlement of the new presidency revealed many 
new difficulties, caused by prolonged political disorders, m 
definmg fairly the respective rights of government, landlords 
and cultivators The validity of the titles to rent free lands, 
granted both by Hmdn and Muslim governments for the en- 
dowment of rehgion and learning, was a specially complicated 
problem m winch the arbitrary decisions of British officials, 
who had no knowledge of local history, often caused much 
hitter feelmg 

After Bentmek’s departure, m 1835, Sir Charles Metcalfe 
acted as governor general for a year But he meurred tho 
Directors’ displeasure by aholishmg the stringent regulations 
enacted for controllmg the newspaper press, then mostly 
European He passed an Act by which journalists were made 
hahle only to the ordinary laws concemmg seditions and libel, 
and resigned m consequence of the Directors’ disapproval 
Lord Auckland succeeded m 1830 

' Subsequently reduced to the status of a lieutenant go\emorship. 
now Ih© Agra province * 
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CHAPTER XV 

AFGHAN, SIKH A^D BTESIESE WAHS — DVLHOtr^^IE S RECO^ 
STRUCnON VrO'BK — THE DOCTECsE OF LAPSE ' 

(I836-06, Ahcklam) ELLESHOFOEon, Haedisge AXD 
Dalhoeste) 

Ajx3nAytsTA> , formerly a province of tfie Mognl Empire^ Iiad 
been as we have seen, an independent kmgdom since the death 
of Xadir Sbab oi Persia In 1809 Shab Sbnja, the grandson of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani, was dnren from the throne of Kabul, 
and after a penod of fightmg and disorder. Dost Muhammad 
Khan, the son of a former mmi«ter, assumed the title of Amir 
Shah Shuja became a pensioned, refugee m Bntish femfon 
Lord. Auckland, a weak party politician, had been gt\en a frr 
hand to deal mth the supposed danger to British India fror 
Russia’s influence at the Persian Court and the rapd advance 
of her dominions in Central Asia after the failure of Xapolcon’s 
schemes His first step aras to send an envoy, Captam BumeS 
to Kabul to negotiate with the Amir Dost Muhammad, find 
mg that the Company uould not agree to hand him bar^ 
Kandahar, which their ally, Eanjit Singh, had seized, turned 
deaf ear to the British envoy and made a diplomatic denioi^ 
stration m favour of Russia, nhose agent bad amved at I ’ 
Con.“* 
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Shah Shiija ro entered Kabul ^\lth the Bnti^th troops and 
■n as solemnly reinstated (183*1) A considtrnblo Bntidi force 
Tcmamed to support lum , but the thsciplino, both of ofTict rs and 
men, uas extrcraclj la\, and the Afglian tnbes, led b\ Dost 
Muhammad s son, soon ro'^c m rc\olt In IS 11 the political 
agent. Sir Milliam Macnaghten, uas nmnlcrcd and the tnlje‘i 
men, helped b\ the foll> of the Britidi general forced the ann\ 
to qmt Kabul, leaving their guns behind Tlie Afghan blootb 
lust was up and, as the long retreating column — 1*500 fighting 
men with 12,000 camp followers — straggleil through the u inter 
snow m the deep defiles of the Kabul ^ allp\ the Ghilzais fell 
upon them sa\agcl\ Thej slew all save 120 pn'Jontrs and 
one man. Dr Brjdon, uho reached the fort of Jalalabad, held 
b\ a small force imder General Sale (January 1842) 

At thia juncture Lord Ellen borough (18-12—14) fniceecdcd 
Lord AucUand Ho u as scnsiblo enough to leal e the military 
situation m the hands of the British generals Sale beat off 
the Afghan attacks General Pollock’s arnn, uith a Sikh 
contmgent, relieved lum, forced the Khvbar pass and jomod 
hands with General Nott, "who ad\aiiced from Kandahar 
Nmo months after the great disaster Kiibul v as rcoccuined 
the British prisoners uero released and the great bazaar uas 
blown up as a punishment Sliali SliujiL IiaMng lx‘cn killed, 
the British army uas uithdrau-n and Dost Sluhainmnd uas 
alloued to resume Ins throne unconditional!} (1842) 

Lord Ellenborough xn his conduct towards tho Amirs of 
Smd, uho acre charged with neglect to furnish supplies during 
the war, was no hotter than hw predecessor lie was deter- 
mined on the ground of military expediency to annev tho 
province and fmdmg that Colonel Outr im tho political agent, 
was too fnendl} towards tho lUnirs, he invested Sir Charles 
Napier with full powers to negotiate Tlic latter’s aggressno 
attitude resulted m a Bcliiclu attack on the Rcsidenc} , War 
was then declared Tho Amirs wore defeated, first at Miilnl 
and soon afterwards at Dabo thej were exiled and their 
temtones annexed to tlio Bombaj Preeidenc} (1843) 
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CHAPTER \V 

AfXJILtS «IKH AAD BCTIMESE V\ARS — D4XKOl7<?IE S PECO^ 

STPCcnoN woKK— TirE doctrcst: of i^^pse 
(1830-^6 4rCKI*AND ELIX>BOEOUCn HAPOtSCE a>d 

I>AJ-IlorSIE) 

\^c^A^ISTA^ iormerU -i provmce ol the 'Mogul Empire had 
been as we have seen an independent kingdom since the death 
of 'Nadir Shah of Persia In 1 S09 Shah ^huja the gramLon of 
Ahmad Shah Durrani wa* driven from the tlirone of Kabul 
and after a penod of fightmg and disorder Do^t 'Muhamniad 
Khan the son of a former miniisfer assumed the title of Amir 
Shah Shuja became a pensioned refugee in British temtorr 
Lord Auckland a weak partv politician had been given a free 
hand to deal with the snp]x)sed danger to British India from 
Pusja s influence at the Persian Court and the rapid advance 
of her dominion^ m Central Asia after the failure of "Napoleon s 
schemes His first step was to send an envoy Captain Bnmes 
to Kabul to negotiate -with the Amir Dost ’M uham-mn d find 
mg that the Companv would not agree to hand him back 
Kandahar which their alh RanjitSmgh had seized turned a 
deaf eat to the British envoj and made a ciiplomatic demon 
stration m favour of Russia whoso agent had arrived at his 
Court 

This affront detenmned Lord Auckland to restore Shah 
Shnja to his throne with the help of a Bntiah annv A 
tripartite treaty was drawn np between the Companv Eanjit 
Smgh and Shah Shuja IVar was declared m 1838 and the 
fnendly Baluchi chiefs of Smd were forced into the bmmeas m 
defiance of treaties previously made with them becauj^e the 
plan of eamimgn requmd that their temtones should be n»ed 
as a roihtary base Dost lluhammad after Ghazm had fallen 
could make no effective resistance and eventuallv surrendered 
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Shah. Shnia re entered Kabul \nth the British trooiw and 
was solemn Ij reinstated (1819) A considerable Bnti h force 
remained to support lum , but the discipline, both of ofliccrs and 
men, uas estremclv Kx, and the Afghan tnbes, kd b} Dost 
JIuhammads son soon ro«e in re\olt. In 1841 the jiolittcal 
agent, Sir^^ilham Macnaghten, was munlercd and the tnbes- 
men helped b\ the foUj of the Bntidi general, forced the arm\ 
to quit Kabul, leaMng their guns Iwhind The Afghan blood 
lust nas up, and, ns tho long retreating column — I’iOO fighting 
men with 12 000 camp follow enj — straggled through the winter 
snow in tho deep defiles of the Kabul ^ allcv the Glulzais fell 
upon them 6 a\agel 3 The> slow all Ba\o 120 pnsoiurs and 
one man. Dr Brjdon, who reached tho fort of Jalalabad, btld 
b\ a small force under General Silo (Januarj 1842) 

At this juncture Lord nionborough (IM2— it) succeeded 
Lord AucUand lie was sensible enough to lca\ c tho militara 
situation m the hands of tlic British generals Sale beat oil 
tho Afghan attacks General Pollock’s armj, with a Sikh 
contmgent, relicvcel him, forced the Ivlijbar jnss and joined 
hands mth General Xott, who adianccd from Kandahar 
I\mo months after tho great ehsaster Kahul was rcoccupieel, 
tho Bntidi prisoners were released and the great Karjuir was 
blowTi up as a punishment Sliah Shujii hanng been killed 
the Bntu>h armj was wathilrawn and Dost Aliihammad was 
allowed to resume his throne unconditionally (18-12) 

Lord Ellcnborough in his conduct towanls tho Anurs of 
Smd who were charged with neglect to furnish supplies dunng 
the war, was no better than his predecessor Ho was deter 
mmed on tho ground of military expcdiencj to annex tho 
provmcc and finding that Colonel Outram, the political agent, 
was too friendly towards tho Amirs, he maested Sir Charles 
Xapicr with full powers to negotiate Tlit latter s aggressu e 
attitude resulted in a Bcluchi attack on the Besidencj \\ nr 
wus then declared The Amirs were defeated, first at AbanI 
and soon aften^ards at Dabo thej were exiled and their 
temtones annexed to tho Bombaj Presidenc\ (1843) 
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■More helpful for British prestige was the Act passed in the 
same j ear which brought the law of British Iridia mth regard 
to slavery into agreement with that of England A mild form 
of domestic slavery similar to that of modern Persia, had 
existed m Hmdu India from % echo times The s’! stem had 
extended and become much more harsh under Muslim rule, 
the legislation of 1843 was a contmuatiort of Bentmek’s 
humane pohej 

Interference m the affairs of the Gwahor state in the same 
jear was called for bj troubles ansmg on the death of JankajI 
Smdia, the adopted son of Daxdat Bao The armj, which 
had groivn out of all proportion to the size of the state, was 
msubordmate and threatened mischief When negotiations 
with the Ram ^ representatives had failed tP bring about a 
reduction, the British arm^ entered Smdia s territories and, 
after battles at Maharajpur and Pamar, the disbandment ol 
one third of the state’s forces was effected and the government 
put on an orderly footmg wathout annexation 

In 1844 the Directors, exercismg their ppwers under the 
Charter Act, recalled Lord Ellenborough He was succeeded 
bj Sir Henrj (Lord) Hardinge, whose term of office (1844— IS) 
was mostly filled hj the troubles ansmg m the Lahore state 
Ranjit Smgh, though he outraged Sikh religion bj drunkenness 
and debauchery and fleeced the Punjab rjots unmercifully, 
kept his powerful army well in hand with the help of European 
officers Upon his death mibtary control passed entirely mto 
the hands of the panchayats, or committees of the Khalsa, and 
all disciplme was at an end The Ehalsa was split up into 
factions supportmg rival candidates for the throne The 
legitimate Ime havmg failed with the death of Ranjit’s son 
and grandson, two pretenders arose IVheA the first was 
murdered the choice of the Khalsa rested ivith the second, 
Dhuhp Smgh , a child of five years, whose mother, Jmdan, was 
appointed Regent (1845) 

The Khalsa was spoiling for war and loot Rumours of 
British designs upon the Punjab were afloat, a natural sequence 
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of prcMons events m Smd Tlio "Maharuni and her Hralunan 
lover. La! Singh the Dim an sent the Sikh arraa into Britidi 
temton, offering it Delhi ns n prize (Dcccmlior 1845) The 
Governor General, Mitli the Commander in Chief, Sir Hugh 
Gough took the field on the British side In the course of 
two months four dc&jxsratc battles were fought, nt Aludkl, 
Fu-uz«hahar Ahwal and Sobnion, in all of mIucIi the SiUis 
were defeated At Sobrion the^ Merc driacn back across tho 
Sutla], Mith a loss of lO.CKK) men, and carl;y in 1816 Lord 
Hardmge dictated terms of peace at Lahore Tho SilJi army 
was reduced to 32,000 men An indcmmtj of a crore and a 
half rupees was demanded, part of m Inch m as furnished by tho 
Lahore treasury , the rest being paid b;^ Riija Gulab Singh, tho 
chieftain of Jammu, on condition of being recognised as tho 
rightful ruler of Jammu and Kashmir Tho modem Kashmir 
state Mas thus constituted The land between the Sutlaj and 
the Bias n\ers was ceded to tho Company Tho existing Sikh 
government was recognised, but Jfajor (Sir Hcnr\ ) Laivrencc, 
who was appomted Resident, soon avon tho confidence of tho 
Sikh Durbar bj his tact and courage, and became tho a irtual 
ruler Lai Singh was remoaed from office and tho mtngant 
Maharani sent awaj from Lahore 

In cual administration there stands to Lord Hardmge ’s 
credit the commencement of the Ganges Canal, projected as a 
famme prevention measure m Lord AucUand b administration, 
hut suspended bj Lord Ellenborough This great Mork led 
to the foundation of the Roorkeo College of Engmecnng 
L^rd Hardmge also promoted actiao measures for the sup 
pression of safI and infanticide m the Native states, and took 
some steps towards the preservation of Indian monuments 
The Earl of Dalhousie (1848-50), whose official expenence 
d been gamed as President of tho Board of Trade in England, 
took over the Governor Generalship two j ears after tho con 
c usion of the first Sikh War, Lord Hardmge assunng him that 
e need not “ fire another gun m India for seven years But 
^ nuhtary oligarch} , to whom fightmg was the onlj 
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The barden of taxation which Ranjit Smgh had laid upon the 
rjots was greatly reduced Agnculturo was also assisted by 
roads and irrigation worhs Village schools were opened, 
and m a few j cars the Punjab again, after manj centuries, 
on the waj to prosperity and contentment Dhulip Smgh 
retired to England to cnjo;^ his pension and during the l^Iutmy 
the Punjab stood firm m support of their new rulers 

VTulo Lord Dalhousie was engrossed m this congemal 
work, both in the Punjab and m the rest of British India, ho 
found himself suddenly m-volved in a war with Burma (1852) 
The Burmese Government since 1824 had by no means abated 
its arrogance towards foreigners In 1851 Eord Dalhousie, 
inlh no desire for wur, demanded reasonable redress for out- 
rages on Britibh merchants A naval ena oy sent to Eangoon 
was insulted, and, contrary to explicit instructions, commenced 
hostihties Lord Dalhousie accepted the consequences and de 
dared war After a few months’ fightmg, Eangoon, together 
with the whole provmce of Pegu, was occupied and annexed, 
So that Dpper Burma was complete! j cut off from the sea and 
the eventual fall of the Burmese dynasty ^ became mcvitable 
Dalliousie’s policy towards the feudatory states under 
Bntish protection was the logical outcome of his firm bebcf 
that India’s regeneration was impossible except through 
English education and full direct Bntish control And there 
were m the first half of the nineteenth century, and even 
afterwards, good reasons for such a belief The type of 
Indian ruler, a despotic, cruel and rapacious military adven- 
turer, which the conditions of the eighteenth century had pro 
duced, was not altered for the better when, under Welleslej s 
subsidiary sj stem, ho found himself protected from his sub 
jects’ wTath bj the Company s forces Usuallj he made him 
self less fit for rule bj indolence, a icious pleasures and total 
disregard o! lus subjects’ interests It so happened that m 
Ixird Dalhousio’s time not a few of the existmg rulmg houses 
were left watbout direct heirs, and the question arose as to 
* In the third Burmese ar (I8S5) 
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■whether the adoption of a son, according to Indian custom, 
should be recognised or whether the states should bo con- 
sidered as ha^’lng lapsed to the paramount power 

The Directors had previous)} laid do-wn the principle that 
such recognition should be regarded as a special mark of 
favour and approbation, though all existing claims of nght 
should be scrupulously respected — a somewhat ambiguous 
ruling, as according to Hmdu law an adopted son had an un- 
doubted nght to succeed, if the Council of State approved 
By the stnet law of Mogul India [Mogul law was still valid, and 
the puppet Padshah at Delhi, Bahadur Shah, ■was treated as 
an equal by the Governor General] a feudatory prmce had no 
absolute nght to choose his successor, but m practice the issue 
rested on the mihtary strength of the two parties m the case, 
and the Hindu custom had for a long time been tacitly 
recognised 

The first case which came before Lord Dalhousie was that 
of Satara, Sivaji s ongmal pnucipahty which Lord Hastmgs 
had preserved m 1819 The last Ra] a, shortl} before his death 
m 1848, had adopted a boy But, though there had been no 
complamt against the Raja, Lord Dalhousie decided that the 
general mterests of the state wonld be best served by annexa- 
tion — the adopted sou bemg allowed to retain the Rajas 
personal property The same prmciple was applied to four 
Eimilac cases, Jaitpur, Samhalpur, Baghat and Udaipur [m 
Bengal), between 1849 and 1852 In 1853 the Raja of Nagpur, 
one of the larger Maratha. states, died, leavmg no heir, direct 
or adoptive , the widow of the Eaja of Jbansi also claimed to 
act as regent on behalf of an adopted son In both the'^e 
cases also Xord Dalhousie decided m favour of annexation 
He also refused to allow the life pension of 8 lakhs granted to 
BajI Rao, the ex-Peshwa to pass on to his adopted son, the 
Nana Sahib — who, however, inherited a goodly fortune of 
28 lakhs — or to contmne the titles and pensions granted to the 
ex Nawab of the Carnatic and the Raja of Tanjore Finallj , 
be notified that, on the death of Bahadur Shah, his heir must 
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quit Delhi and retire from the throne of the Padshahs with a 
pension and an honorary title. 

Tliere is no doubt that in these drastic measures Lord 
Dalhousie acted from the highest sense of public duty. Ho 
was m most cases only carrying out the mstructions of the 
Directors, or correcting the financial extravagance of his pre- 
decessors. But tliis rigid appheation of the doctrine of 



lapse” created the utmost alarm m all the courts of the 
feudatoiy- princes, which was not allayed imtil the doctrine 
itself was disavowed by Lord Canning in 1859. Lord Dal- 
housie lent lus lull support to the Anglicist party in this as 
in other matters. In 1854 Sir Charles Wood, President of 
the Board of Control, sent out a comprehensive despatch to 
mdicatc the practical application of aiacaulay’s educational 
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pfanncd <ho first Indian railways introduced a cheap postal 
fijsttm and the electric telegraph gave a great impetus to 
irrigation i\orks and brought to completion the Ganges Canal 
Dathousie hi e Itacaulay and other \ ictonan statesmen was 
ruTai^cnt disciple of the e conomist Adam Srmth It was IdfT 
to later generations to discover that political and economical 
axioms are only relativelj true and that the human factor m 
economics counts more than the machme 

One of Lord Dalhonsic s last official acts before ho handed 
01 er charge to Lord Cannmg iv as to depose the Lmg of Oudh ^ 
Mfajid Ah Shah and annex his territory m accordance with 
the Directors orders Though the rulers of Oudh liad been 
lueful allies of the Companj thej had for many years proved 
their total mcapacity to govern Bepeated protests from the 
paramount power had been unheeded and the condition of 
their country had long been a crjoUtg scandal In 18j 6 the 
lung vas pensioned off and removed to Calcutta 

Tlie Compan\ s Charter vas renewed for an unspecified 
term m 18o3 The most important provisions of tho new 
Charter Act were the withdraa\al of the right of patronage 
from tho Court of Directors Appointments to tho Cnil 
Sernce which had hitherto been bj nommation of tho Board 
^ere tlirown open to competition The province of Bengal 
placed under theadmmistration of a Lieutenant Governor 


CHAPTER XSn 

THE GPEAT ilUTIXa AND irTEU — END OP THE EAST 
INDIA COMPVNl 

( 1 8 oG- 62 — Can-ntn o) 

mllaramablo material ■which had accumulated diinng 
Dalhousic 8 strenuous eight \ears of office did not wait 
j t)( Oudl I ad been allowed to assume tl o t tie of 1 uig m 
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principles A separate department of Public Instruction was 
to be formed in each province Umv ersities were to be estab 
lishcd in the Prcsidencj towns and the system of vernacular 
education already begun in the north west provinces and the 
Punjab was to be wndelj extended Dr Duff, who inspued 
the despatch m London was also the leading spirit in the 
foundation of the chief university of India at Calcutta at the 
time, w hen the passions aroused bj the horrors of the JIutmy 
lent adventitious aid to Anglicist theories Bnan Hodgson, 
the most clear min ded educational thmker of his time, would 
have quickened the old umveraities of India into new life bj 
,the gift of the finest products of Western erpenence Thus 
Indian culture w ould have shown its latent strength far more 
qmcLl^ the rulers and ruled would have benefited each 
other m deepemng and cleansing the Indian well of knowledge 
Dufi as mterpreter of Macaulay a principles, established 
Indian education on the lines of the London University of 
1857, leavmg Indian art and architecture, political economy 
, and sociology, philosophy and metaphysics in the hands of 
■ archaeological wotLeia to be treated as interesting but 
I obsolete relics of a bygone civdisation Europe has smee 
arrived at a much deeper appreciation of Asiatic culture but 
India still suffers, economicalR and mtellectually, from the 
• educational short sightedness of the nineteenth centuiy 

Lord Dalhonsie had a great genius for organisation, and 
gave India the full benefit of his experience at the Board of 
Trade at a time when mechanical mvention and industnal 
activity were begin nin g to change the face of Europe He 
reorganised the whole machinery of administration, created 
a Department of Pubho Works, pushed forward the renewal 
of country roads in India on the method mtroduced mto 
England by IIcAdam some twenty years previouslv,^ 

‘ Hood metalling was evidently practised in Hindu India for it lo 
clearly described m Sukracharjas Code, but in Dalhousies tune the 
tfnioarfron WHsr atoosi! eTfmcf Ihe CTrancf Trunk Road tJie first of tfie 
great roadways built under Bntish rule was begun in 1816 Bj ISoG 
the first 9o0 miles from Calcutta to Kamal were completed 
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planned the first Indian railways, introduced a cheap postal 
system and the electric telegraph, gave a great impetus to 
imgation ■aorks'and brought to completion the Ganges Canal 
Ha lhou'^ig like JIacaulay and other Victorian statesmen, nas 
air ar dent dtscip le of the economist, Ada m Smi th It was left 
to later genemtions to discoier that political and economical 
axioms are only relatively true, and that the human factor m 
economics counts more than the machme 

One of Lord Dalhousie s last official acts, before he handed 
over charge to Lord Canning, was to depose the kmg of Oudh,^ 
Wdjid AU Shah and annex Ins territory m accordance with 
the Directors’ orders Though the rulers of Oudh had been 
useful alhes of the Company the\ had for many y ears proved 
their total mcapacity to govern Repeated protests from the 
paramoimt power had been unheeded, and tho condition of 
their country had long been a crying scandal In 185G the 
kmg was pensioned oil and removed to Calcutta 

Tlie Companv s Charter was renewed for an unspecified 
term m 1853 The most important provisions of the new 
Charter Act were the withdrawal of the right of patronage 
from the Court of Directors Appointments to the Civil 
Service, which had hitherto been by nomination of the Board, 
Were thrown open to competition The provmco of Bengal 
was placed under the administration of a Lieutenant Governor 


CHAPTER XVI 

the gpeat irunxY a>d Armi — mn or the east 

INDIA COMPANY 

{185G-62 — Canitin o) 

mllammable material which had accumulated duni 
fd Dalhousie s strenuous eight a ears of office did not 

Nawab of Oudh had been allowed to assume the title of Ling m 
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long loT tliS spark to set it ablaze A j ear after Lord Canning 
assumed oflSte m 1S5G the Great JIutmy began It nas for 
the most part a military revolt not a popular n«mg though 
the fears and prejudices which broke the lojaltj of the sepoys 
were shared by large numbers of people Rulmg families, 
JandhoHers sud disbanded soldier } — with their numerous 
relatives and dependents — deprived of their land rents and no 
honourable career open for them Brahmans who despised 
the nen learmng excluded from oflices they had enjoyed eien 
under Mu dim rule the too busy brooms of benevolent 
bureaucrats sweeping up the dust and grime of ages au 
aggressive educational and religious propaganda insidiously 
attackmg Indian social life — here was stuff enough fftl 
mauy gnevances, real and imagmaiy The Bengal ami}, 
in which the trouble began was largely recruited by 
high caste Hmdus from Oudh whose privileges and mcomes 
nere curtaded by the recent annexation of the provmce 
Railuaj^ and steam boats by which tho sepoys might 
be suddenly transported to strange lands across the black 
ivater, were portents as ominous as the magie weapons of 
the Maliabharata 

But India had been accustomed to far worse provocations 
than these The direct cause of the Great Atutu\\ was thfe 
same as that of many mmor outbreaks ^ which had occurred 
from time to tune in the Company s army — ^the carelessness 
and Ignorance of the responsible authorities -when mihtarr 
requirements conflicted ivith the religious feelings of the 
sepois Tho Enfield rifle first introduced into the British 
armi in 1855, uas later on issued to the sepoys with the usual 
mstructiona to bite the end of the cartridge The latter wfts 
greased, it was said, with the fat of cows and pigs — an abommft 
tion both for Hmdus and Muhammadans \Vlien the full 
consequences of the blunder uere realised it uas too late 
A mad panic, carefully fomented by the gnovance mongers 
had seized tho Bengal army and spread like wildfire The 
* Local outbreaka had occurred in 17G4 lalO 1824 and 1844 
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Braliman and high caste sepoys,^ suspecting that the British 
were adopting a method of forcible conversion often practised 
by 'Muslim tyrants, refused to touch the cartridges Tho 
situation was made worse bj a long established pnvilego 
enjoyed by British otRcers m the Company s army In peace 
time the most mtelligent and efficient spent the greater part 
of their career m more lucrative civil appomtments, their 
regiments remaimng in charge of jimior subalterns and in 
capable veterans India had also been almost denuded of 
Bntish troops by foolish expeditions to Persia and China 
Neither Dalhousie nor the advisers of the new Governor 
General had scented the commg trouble 

The crisis came m Maj 1857, after outbrealvS at Dum Dum 
and Barrackpore, near Calcutta had been suppressed The 
native regiments at Sleerut the prmcipal militarj station m 
Northern India mutmied , then, after hummg the station and 
killmg every European ivithm reach, they made ofi to Delhi 
Withm a short time the talukdars of Oudh and their retainers, 
melted bv the Begam, and the Rohillas led by the Nawab of 
Bareilly, were up in arms Most of the native regiments m 
the north west provmces and m Bengal follow ed the example of 
Jleerut, either concentratmg at the three chief centres of the 
mutmj — ^Delhi Cawnpore and Luclmow — or attackmg isolated 
Bntish gamsons in other places 

The qualities which had established British dommion m 
India stood the crucial test There was no unity of purpose 
m the rebels Neither tho pnnees nor the people of India 
were deeply moved by the appeals made to blmd hatred and 
savage passions Tho Bombay and Aladras armies stood firm 
Except m Oudh, the chief recrmtmg ground of the Bent^al 
army the gnevance mongers had no sohd ground to stand on 
The Punjab, already attached to its new Aryan rulers, was a 
tower of strength for the Bntish Ra^ John Lawrence anrl 


In oranuary 1856 there were in the native infantry of the Beneal 
armj *,4 849 Bralimans , 27 993 classed aa Rajputs , 13 920 of lower 
castes , 12 416 Muhammadans and 1070 Christians 
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long for t!u spar! to set it nblizc A ) car after ly rd Canning 
a«!sijmnl olTite m 1 *? jO the (.rcat 'Mutinj began It was for 
tiu most part a militnrv naolt not a pf^puhr n iiig though 
the fears nntl prejudn (s which bro) e the lo\alt\ of the sepoas 
were shared b\ larfcO niimlKrs of people Puling families, 
hndholdirs and disbnntlcd soldicrv — with their numerous 
relalucs and depemb nts — depn\cd of their Knd rents and no 
honourable earecr open fir them Ilrahmans who despised 
the new learning ctcJuiUhI from offices thea had enjoa ed ea en 
umltr Muslim nik the too busa brooms of l)ene\olcnt 
bureaucrats sweeping up the dust and grime of ages an 
aggressiae eilucational and religious j ropaganda jnsidiousJr 
attacl mg Indian eoci d life — hero was stuff enough for 
raant grievances real and iraagmarj The Bengal arraT, 
in which the trouble began Was largely recruited by 
high caste Hmdus from OuiUi whoso p^lv^fegcs and incomes 
Were curtailed bj the recent annexation of the province 
Rail wavs and steam boats bj which the sepovs might 
bo Buddinlj transportwl to strange lands across the black 
Water were portents os ominous as the magic wcajwns ef 
the dfulmh/wirafa 

But India had been accustomed to far worse provocations 
than the c The direct cause of the Great Mutma was the 
same as that of man^ mmor outbreaks^ which Jiad oceurrwl 
from tvuve to tvnvc vn the Company a nveaj — ^the eaiele^vesa 
and Ignorance of the responsible authonties vvlien mditan 
requirements conflictetl mth the religious feelings of the 
sepovs The Enfield nfie first introduced into the Bntish 
arm} m lSo5 was later on issued to the sepoys w ith the usual 
instructions to bite the end of the cartridge The latter was 
greased it was said with the fat of cows and pigs — onaboituna 
tion both for Hmdus and 'Muhammadans Illien the full 
consequences of the blunder were realised it was too htc 
A mad panic carefully fomented bj the gneTance-inongpr«, 
had seized the Bengal array and spread hkj>N«— The 
* Local outbreals had occurred m 1764 ISIS x 
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his colleagues without delay collected all the Bnti«h troops 
available llanj Sikhs and Pathans responded to their call 
A month after the ileenit outbreak SO, 000 mutineers in Delhi, 
who had proclaimed the restoration of the Mogul empire, 
were astomshed to see a mimature British arm"! of 3000 or 
4000 men entrenched on the ndge bejond the walls 

Meanwhile Lord Cannmg had mtercepted British troops on 
their way to China, and new armies began to pour mto India 
through the seaports — too late to save the tmy garrison at 
Cawnpore, which, through General Wheeler’s folly, had sur 
rendered to the Nana Sahib (Jane 27), under promise of safe- 
conduct to Allahabad The cowardly miscreant, who had 
proclaimed himself Peshwa of Maharashtra, shot down the 
men on the nver side, and, two days before the relief column 
under Havelock reached Cawnpore, butchered pitilessly 200 
women and children committed to his care (July 15) 

On September 14 the assault of Delhi by 8000 men led by 
Sir John Nicholson began The Bnti|h commander fell, but 
after six days' hard street hghtmg the city was won Bahadur 
Shah, the last of the Padshahs, uws arrested soon after, and 
ended his days m exile at Rangoon On September 26 
Lucknow was reheved for the first time Here a garrison of 
about 1000 Bntidi, wath 700 sepoj pensioners and Sikhfe 
hastily collected by Sir Henry Lawrence, who fell durmg the 
siege, had held the Residency for 87 days against more than 
ten times their number and much more powerful artillery. 
The rehef force was m its turn besieged, until m November 
1857 the British Commander m Chief, Sir Cohn Campbell, 
effected the second rehef and mthdrawal of the garrison 
About dve months before this the Mutiny had spread to 
Maratha temtorj A part of Sindia’s and Holkars troops, 
roused bj the fury of the j oung Rani of Jhansi and of Tantia 
Topi, the Nana Sahib's JIaratha general, broke loose and 
jomed the rebels On the other hand. Sir Jnng Bahadur, the 
ruler of Nepal, furnished 10,000 Gurkhas to reinforce the 
British armj Sir Salar Jung kept order m the Nizam's tern 
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tor) Smdia and Holkar, though unable to suppress the 
insubordination of their armies, refused to make common 
cause with treacherous and bloodthirsty fanatics 

By the end of 1857 the full strength of the British Raj was 
orgam'^ed and the worst of the storm had passed, but an ardu- 
ous campaign m Central India and Bundt-lldiand, conducted 
by Sir Hugh Rose lasted through the next hot season, until 
the Ram was killed fightmg at the head of her troops (Juno 
1858) Tantia Topi became a fugitive , ho was subsequent!) 
arrested and hanged for complicity m the Cawiiporc massacre 
Lucknow was retaken m Slarch of the same )ear, and the 
rebels were driven out of Oudh and Rohilkhand into the 
jungles of the Nepal Terai The Nana Sahib disappeared, and 
his fate 18 unknown 

The Mutmy brought the administration of the East India 
Company to an end^ B) an Act of Parliament passed in 
August 1858 the government of India was transferred directl) 
to the CrowTi the powers of the Board of Control and its 
Secret Committee bemg taken over h) a Cabinet ilmister, 
the Secretary of State for India, assisted b) a Council of 
fifteen members The Queen a Proclamation issued through 
Lord Canning as the first Vicero) of India, November 1, 1858, 
confirmed the digmties and rights of Princes of India, renewed 
existing treaties and solemnl) re affirmed the pnnciplcs of 
government laid down m the Charter Act of 1833 Lord 
Cannmg who had shown the lughest qualities of a statesman 
when the storm was at its height, refused to he moved by 
clamours for mdiscnmmate vengeance when it was over Ho 
took the earliest opportumt) to disa\ ow Dathousie s doctrine 
of lapse and proceeded to the work of pacification and recon 
atraction m the just and humane spirit of the Proclamation 
The universities of Calcutta, Madras and Bomba) were 
started m 1857 amid the turmoil and excitement of the Mutmi 
Important admmistratn e measures filled the last three years 
of Lord Canning s term of office Dalhousie had been very 
* It was not finally dissoh ed until January 1 874 
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1817-18 

1818 


1820-27 

1823- 28 

1824- 26 
1824 

1826 

1827. 


1823 35 
1629 
1829-37 
1833 
1835 
1836-42 
1839 

1839-12 

1842- 44 
1843 

1844-48 

1843- 46 
1848-56 
1848-49 

1649 

1852 

1853 

1853 
1854. 

1854 
1856-62 
1856-67 
1856-60 

1837-58 

18a8 


Hindustan Southern and IFeslem India 

Pindan Tl ar 

Third Maratha TTar end o/ the Plshtrds 
First \emacular news 
paper : first cotton 
mills in India 

Sir Tliomaa IMunro, Governor of 
Ikladros 

Lord AiniERST, Govebnob Genehal. 

First Burmese IFor 
Sepoy mutiny at Bar 
rackpope 

Fall of Bharatpur 
First Fnglish Umver 
eity (Serampore) 

Loed Wr r.T.iAnt BENni.cK, Govebnob Gevebai. 

Sati prohibited 
Campaign agamst Thugs 
Chabteb Act 
Education Resolution. 

Lord Aucklae'd, Govebeor Genebae. 

Road making com 
menced 

Ftraf Afghan TTar 

Lord ELtEEBOROtron, Govebnob Generae 
Smd annexed Gwa 
lior expedition. 

Lord Habdinge I , Govebeob Gevebal. 

First Sith TTar 

Lord Daehousie, Governor Gevebae. 
iS^econd Sikh TT ar Pun 
jab annexed 

Satara, annexed 
Second Burmese IFar Pegu annexed 
Charter Act 

Nagpur annexed 

Sir Charles Wood s Education despatch 
Oudh annexed 

Lord Cajtoivo, Governor Geverae. 

Persian R ar 
Chinese War 

Trm\ ersities of Calcutta, JIadraa and Bombay founded 
The Great Alutmy 

End of East India Company’s rule 
The Queen’s Proclamation 
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CHRONOLOGY, 186&-1923 

18C0 Indian Penal Code enacted 
1861 Indian Councils Act 
1862 63 Lobd Elodt I , VicBEOY 

1863 Dost lluhammad, Amir of Afghanistan, d 

1864- 69 Sir Joit^ (Lord) Lawrevcb, Yicebob. 

1865- 67 Onssa famine 

1868 Sher Ah. Amir of Afghanistan 
186^72 Lord IIato, Viceroy 

1869 Openmg of the Snei Canal 
1872 Slurder of Lord Mayo 

1872- 76 Lord Nortsbrook, Viceroy 

1873- 74 Bihar famine 

1875- 76 Prince of Wales visits India 

1876- 80 Lord Lyxeoy, Viceroy 

1876 Royal Titles Act , Quetta occupied 
1876-78 Famine m Deccan and S India 

1877 Delhi Durbar, Proclamation of the Queen Empress 

1878- 80 Second Afghan War 

1879- 80 Third Afghan War, Abdur Rahman, Amir 

1880- 84 Lord Ripov, \ iceroy 

1880 Maiwand disaster 

1881 General Roberts relieves Kandahar , First Census of India 

1882 Local Government Act 
1803— i Ubert Bill controversy 

1884-88 Lord Dctferiv, \ iceroy 

1883 Indian National Congress founded. Third Burmese War, 

Upper Burma annexed 
1888-94 Lord Lansdoiviie, Viceroy 

1893 Mints closed to free comage of silver 
1894-99 Lord Elgin 11 , \ iceroy 

1895 Chitral expedition 

1896 Outbreak of plague 
1896-97 Farome 

1897 98 Afridi nsmg 

1899-1903 Lord Cdbzon or Kbdlestov, Viceroy 

1900 Famme , Land Alienation Act 

1901 Victoria, Qdeev Empress^d 
Edward \’1I , Kino Emperor, acc 

Abdur Rahman, Amir, d , Habib uUah acc , N W Frontier 
Provmce created 
1003-4 Tibetan expedition 
1904 Umversities Act 



